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CHAPTER I. 




BEHIND THE TOOL-HOUSE, 

?ITTY ! " 

There was no answer. 
Drying her hands on her apron, an 
elderly woman stepped out from the 
scullery door at Reed Farm, and stood 
looking across the large fruit and vegetable garden that 
lay at the back of the house. 

"Be you there, Kitty?" she called again in sharp 
tones, adding in a somewhat lowered voice, but loud 
enough to be heard in every corner of the garden, " You 
can see your grandad if you've a mind to it." 

Still no reply, although Kitty, as Molly the maid 
shrewdly suspected, was all the time within hearing. 
Perhaps she had no great wish to see her " grandad," the 
words conveying to her mind only the formal visit to the 
old man's room which it was one of her daily penances 
to pay. Her grandfather was sure to frown upon her ; 
sure to ask querulously what new piece of wrong-doing 
she was in disgrace for now ; to point towards her with 
the stick that lay always upon his bed, and that Kitty 
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fancied shook each day more and more in the withered 
hand ; and demand, in his harsh, quavering voice, how 
she expected to feel when she came to lie as he was lying 
upon the bed of death, if she continued to be the trial 
she was now, and never a comfort to her mother, or any- 
thing else she ought to be? 

Kitty knew she was a " trial" Every one at the farm 
said so ; she would have been the first to say so herself. 
Conscious of a storm of passions at war within her, and 
manifesting, themselves in fits of temper, . commonly 
known in the family as " Kitty's tantrums," it frightened 
her to hear her grandfather talk. She was incessantly 
trying to imagine how it would feel to be lying upon the 
bed of death, tut had come to no conclusion on the 
matter yet, and " grandad " had lain there so long 
himself, it seemed as if there might be time enough to 
consider the question when her turn really came. She 
disliked her visits to the sick-room, and remained now 
in her hiding-place — perched up on an ivy-mantled wall, 
in an angle behind the tool-house, where she was quite 
out of sight, and where no one had ever thought of look- 
ing for her yet 

After a minute or two Molly muttered an impatient 
"Drat the child!" and turned back into the house. 
Kitty saw her go as she had seen her come, but Kitty 
only gave a sigh of satisfaction that her hiding-place was 
still undiscovered, and released Shrimp from the close 
clasp in which she had held him to keep him quiet. 

Shrimp, a small brown dog, seldom seen apart from 
his mistress, and who had been curled up in her lap all 
the morning, had started bolt upright at the first sound 
of Molly's voice, and now his ears were erect, every 
separate hair on them seeming to listen as he turned his 
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head from side to side, and peered with wistful brown 
eyes from out the leafy screen of ivy. Finding that the 
summons was not repeated, and that Kitty seemed quite 
regardless of it, Shrimp touched her on the arm, then 
placing two feathery paws together beat the air rapidly, 
which was his fashion of asking for anything he wanted, 
or of consulting Kitty upon any knotty point that might 
puzzle his doggish intellect ; as now, for instance : Were 
they bound to go, or might they stay where they were ? 
Kitty never failed to understand and properly interpret 
this imploring gesture, which other people were often 
blind enough to think was only begging for something to 
eat ; she answered him at once : 

" No, we are not going. Oh yes, I heard her ; you 
need not tell me ; but we shall stay here, you and I." 

She settled herself more comfortably in her leafy 
nest, and Shrimp, satisfied that Kitty must know best, 
curled himself round in a tight ball, hid his black nose 
with his feathery tail and went to sleep. 

It was a soft day in what had hitherto been a late and 
backward spring. The garden had been duly broken up 
for the first sowing; indeed, here and there rows of 
tender green leaves showed themselves above the brown 
earth, and if you turned over the old sea-kale pots, red 
shoots of early rhubarb might be found in a fine state of 
forwardness. But for the most part the garden was bare 
and desolate enough, wanting on that day even sunshine 
to brighten it. There were only the very smallest of 
leaves uncurling themselves upon the gooseberry bushes ; 
the blossom of the apple trees was only just beginning to 
give promise of the flush of beauty that would later grace 
the gnarled and twisted branches. In the woods and 
lanes, primroses were out ; the willow catkins caught 
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every ray of light on their silvery buds, which looked 
silvery still even against a background of dull grey sky ; 
here and there violets were discoverable in sheltered 
places. But in the vegetable garden, where, though there 
might be abundant promise for the future, there was very 
little at present to delight the eye, it certainly was not a 
pretty time of year. 

Neither was the spot one in which many people would 
have cared to spend their time on a day when the at- 
mosphere was heavy with moisture, the clay paths sticky, 
and the air, though not cold, with nothing genial or 
spring-like in the feel of it. The ivy on the old wall was 
dripping with wet, but the position Kitty had taken up 
had its advantages for one to whom comfort was a matter 
of small consideration. In the first place, who but a 
thin slip of a girl could enter at all into the small space 
behind the tool-house, which, built in the angle of the 
wall, did not touch it on either side? Kitty had her den 
all to herself, or rather shared it amicably with long- 
legged hairy spiders, friendly earwigs, strange beetles that 
scuttled away into crevices of the old wall, and the birds 
who had their nests in the ivy, and had learnt from long 
experience that there was nothing to fear. For this, ever 
since she was big enough to get away by herself, had been 
Kitty's refuge from the teasing of her brothers, from the 
chidings of Molly, the complainings of her mother, even 
from formidable interviews with " grandad " in the days 
when he and his stick were not confined to the bed in the 
porch-room with the window to the west, but were to be 
met with unexpectedly and very inconveniently in every 
corner of the farm or garden. Hither Kitty had fled 
to-day immediately after the early breakfast at the farm, 
and after an angry dispute with her mother, in conse- 
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quence of the child's determination to occupy herself 
with her school-books, in place of looking after her little 
brothers, or helping Molly in the dairy, as it clearly be- 
hoved her to do, now that she was thirteen years old and 
fully able to be helpful in the household if she chose. 

" What is to become of you when you grow up, I'm 
sure I don't know," Mrs. Deane had said ; to which Kitty 
had answered defiantly, that she knew very well. 

During her last quarter's schooling, had not Miss 
Basset herself hinted that in another year or two she 
would be glad of Kitty as a pupil teacher ? and would 
not that open the door to a way of life the girl fancied 
much more to her taste than life at the farm could ever 
be ? She had no intention of superintending the making 
of butter and cheese, looking after the poultry, or seeing 
to the measuring of the milk and the honesty of the farm 
servants all her days. There had been quite lately an 
advertisement in the county paper, put in by a " farmer's 
daughter who was thoroughly well educated, very lady- 
like, and truly domesticated," and who was looking for a 
situation as companion or amanuensis to a lady. Kitty 
had cut this advertisement out and looked at it now and 
then in secret. She meant to be thoroughly well 
educated and very ladylike herself some day — as for the 
third qualification mentioned, she did not think much of 
that, fearing it had reference in some way to the oversee- 
ing of servants, or weighing of tea and sugar. But con- 
sidering what her aims in life were, where was the need 
for her to learn to understand the management of the 
dairy, submitting during the process to Molly's rude way 
of ordering her about, as though Kitty were still a child ? 
She had carried off her books with her this morning, and 
had been deep in study amongst the wet ivy leaves, until 
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Molly's voice roused her. Once disturbed she could not 
settle to her work again, but sat idly looking out from 
her post of observation. That was another advantage of 
Kitty's chosen retreat If unseen herself, she could see 
every one else ; could mark who came in or out of the 
back door ; what labourers were at work in the fields ; 
what people passed and repassed along the road on to 
which the front gate opened. 

The house stood a long way back from the road on 
that side, for in front, opposite the flower-beds, were the 
Reed fish-ponds, lying lead-coloured now under the sun- 
less sky. Bulrushes grew high and thick at one end of 
the largest pond, on which the punt was kept not only for 
clearing away the weeds when necessary, but to be in 
readiness for Mr. Hetherington or Mr. Richard when 
they came to the farm for an hour's fishing. Strange 
water-plants grew amongst the reeds and feathered all 
the banks. Some of the plants were in flower even now, 
and Kitty could see the white blossom of the duckweed 
covering like a sheet one corner of the larger, and 
threatening to spread over the smaller pond entirely. 
The banks were dangerous. In the eyes of Mrs. Deane 
the only drawback to the Reed farm was the close 
neighbourhood of those sullen waters which had been her 
terror while the children were all young (and even now 
kept her in constant fear for her two little boys, spoilt 
urchins of five or six), and which had closed, within 
Kitty's memory, over one young head. Often as she saw 
them, daily, almost hourly, sometimes glancing in the 
sunlight, gay with flowering plants, great blue dragon-flies 
skimming over the surface; sometimes, as to-day, dull 
and leaden in hue, Kitty never quite disconnected in her 
own mind the Reed fish-ponds from the memory of Mrs. 
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Hetherington's little London page, who was drowned 
there whilst bathing. The lad was a good swimmer, but 
no one had warned him of the treacherous weeds below 
the surface, and almost within sight of help he perished. 

" And he was only my age," Kitty thought to herself 
for the hundredth time ; the death of the little lad having 
made a greater impression upon her than any of the 
weird, fierce warnings of the bed-ridden old man. " I 
wonder how it felt when the weeds held him fast in the 
cold, dark water, and dragged him down, down ; I might 
have known what drowning was myself if it had not been 
for Abel" 

It was not in the fish-ponds, however, but in no more 
obviously dangerous place than the old-fashioned un- 
covered stone sink in the scullery that Kitty, as a child, 
had narrowly escaped a watery death. She remembered 
the accident distinctly to this day ; it was the first thing 
she distinctly remembered about herself at all When 
she recalled it she could almost feel again the sensation 
of overbalancing as she stooped to fill her small watering- 
pot, hoping to do it quietly and unheard by Molly; 
could almost feel again the plunge headforemost into the 
chilly and — as the water in cisterns was but too apt to be 
at that date — unsavoury water, deep enough to stop her 
breath, and take away all possibility of a cry for help ; 
could almost hear again Molly's exclamation from the 
kitchen beyond, 

" Lor ! what the mischief has got throwed into the 
sink?" 

But Molly who was basting the meat for dinner, did 
not go and see what was the matter ; and Kitty knew 
now that she never would have heard anything again 
after that exclamation but for her half-brother Abel, 
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who, following her in from the garden, was in time to 
see the helpless little pair of feet caught and held tight 
beneath the ledge of the plate-rack in the corner, and 
with his strong hand to rescue the half-suffocated child. 
This kind hand of AbeFs had seemed the only strong 
thing Kitty had had to cling to through all her troubled, 
and, to tell the truth, very troublesome childhood. On 
that particular occasion it did not make the sobbing 
little creature love Abel less that while he had not only 
rescued but soothed her gently, the comfort in store for 
her from those responsible for her upbringing, was, after 
she had been first well shaken and then put into dry 
clothes, a whipping to teach her to avoid the dangerous 
spot for the future. Abel suggested a cover to the 
sink, but "grandad" sternly remarked that birch was 
cheaper. 

Kitty had two half-brothers. When the farmer, now 
for so long a prisoner to the sunny porch-room, but then 
not much more than in the prime of life, had sent for 
his far-away cousin, Mary Thorne, upon the death of her 
husband, and had offered her a home with himself and 
his son, the widow had brought her little lads with her. 
No one was better pleased than the old man when this 
friendly offer of the shelter of his roof resulted in the 
marriage of his son and Mary. It was well to have a 
woman about the house once more ; a managing woman 
too, who looked well after things within doors, and 
guided the house better than the two men ever contrived 
to do themselves. Later, when, after the birth of three 
children, Edward Deane also died, leaving Mary a 
widow for the second time in her life, it was an advan- 
tage in the farmer's eyes that his step-grandsons were 
able to take the place of his lost son about the farm. 
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From that time he resumed once more the active cares 
he had nearly laid aside ; but it was John who became 
the farmer's right hand, probably because he was an 
easy, good-tempered lad, quite content to be hand only, 
and old Mr. Deane had no notion of two heads at the 
farm. It was easier for John to do as he was bid — not 
to mention leaving it undone now and then — than 
to think for himself, which had always been a necessity 
with Abel. 

Abel was welcome to think for himself at his cousin 
Thome's farm at Hillside, where he worked now ; he 
came home constantly to see his mother, and was heartily 
fond of his little half-brothers and sister, but it was one 
of the crooks in Kitty's lot, that it was John and not 
Abel who lived at home altogether. 

Thinking of Abel generally recalled Kitty to her better 
self, and set her to work renewing those countless good 
resolutions she was continually making, and — like the 
best of us — just as continually breaking. The cry in the 
child's heart now was the old cry, " The good that I 
would I do not ; the evil which I would not, that I do 
but its outward expression on Kitty's lips as she looked 
towards the house, and wrung her small brown hands 
with a passionate gesture that caused Shrimp to open 
one eye upon her watchfully, was the exclamation uttered 
half aloud, 

" If they only knew how I wish to be good ! 99 
A little sympathy would have smoothed so many 
rough places for her. Kitty bent her head down 
over Shrimp, and felt in despair over her own naughti- 
ness. 

"At all events I'll go to grandfather now," she 
thought, " though it will only be to have that horrid old 
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stick quiver at me out of the bed-clothes, and be asked 
where I expect to go when I die. I've all my life to 
live before that, and it's my own life ; am I never to live 
it in my own way, or do one single thing I like I Come, 
Shrimp, let's go and get it over; grandad likes you at all 
events." 

But, as Kitty gave one look round before descending 
from her perch, from whence had she only looked before 
she might have seen many things that morning that had 
passed unnoticed, her attention was attracted by the 
sight of a girl mounted on a bay pony, and riding slowly 
along the turnpike road. 

With a joyful cry of " Miss Alice ! " to which Shrimp 
responded by a bark, Kitty, scattering her lapful of books 
on the ground and her good resolutions to the winds, 
sprang down from the wall, squeezed through the narrow 
exit from her " den," ran as fast as her feet could carry 
her down one side of the garden, out by a wicket-gate 
into a field beyond, across that at headlong speed, and, 
climbing the wooden fence, found herself on the road in 
advance of the rider, and threw herself panting upon a 
bank under the hedge in order to get her breath before 
Alice Morven, Mrs. Hetherington's niece, and Kitty's 
best friend, should come up. 

When Mr. Hetherington, two years after the death of 
the boy's mother, had brought home a new mistress to 
Burnhurst, the invalid and widowed sister of his second 
wife had accompanied the couple, and had lived with 
them ever since. It was at Burnhurst, a month after 
her father's death, that Alice was born ; she knew no 
other home, and Kitty and she had played together from 
their earliest childhood. They were just of an age, and 
if their lot in life differed, neither of them felt that fact 
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any bar to the friendship between them. Yet in char- 
acter, no less than in looks and station, the girls were a 
contrast to one another. Alice's blue eyes, fair hair, and 
the winning ways that made her a universal favourite, 
were as unlike Kitty's brown face tinged with a rich glow 
of colour, her rough dark locks and abrupt manner, as 
was her intense earnestness to the light easy way in 
which the other took life in general, never half so serious 
a matter to her as it always was to Kitty. Above all, 
Alice was puzzled why Kitty should make herself so very 
miserable over her own misdoings. It was the part of 
grown-up people to make one suffer for one's faults, 
Alice considered ; the part of the offenders themselves 
was to submit to the penance enjoined, and then forget 
their troubles as soon as might be. 

The girls greeted one another warmly. 

"I did not know you were back, Miss Alice," said 
Kitty, for Mrs. Morven had passed the winter abroad 
for her health, and her daughter with her. "No 
one told me, but then no one ever does tell me anything." 

" We only came a week ago, and left Dick behind us 
in Paris, but he must be here in the summer, for he 
comes of age then, you know." No one could be five 
minutes in the company of Alice without hearing the 
name of Dick Hetherington. "You must come up often, 
Kitty ; I am so glad to find you at home." 

" That's as may be, about coming up to the house," 
said Kitty with a shrug of her shoulders as she walked 
by the side of the pony ; " it seems I've got to learn 
dairy work by way of a holiday task." And as she spoke, 
Alice was aware of the old cloud upon the face of her 
friend, and saw that as usual she was in trouble of some 
sort. 
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" But — if dairy work is your duty," Alice began falter- 
m gty> f° r sne remembered just then some one once 
saying that she, with her superior advantages, ought to 
influence Kitty Deane for good. Alice was not in those 
days (if ever) conscious of possessing " superior advan- 
tages/' but felt it only right to discharge her conscience, 
though, as a matter of fact, it had always been Kitty who 
influenced her. 

" Oh, don't you begin upon me, Miss Alice, dear ! " 
she exclaimed now, in an et tu Brute tone that went to 
the heart of her would-be monitress, and banished at 
once the little air of wisdom that suited so ill with her 
childish features ; " it's hard enough for every one else 
to scold and lecture, and stare and hold up their hands, 
because I brought home the good-conduct prize this 
half-year." 

Alice began innocently to congratulate, but was cut 
short at once by Kitty's scornful " You don't seem to 
understand. To give me a good-conduct prize I I must 
be a hypocrite, added to everything else that is bad, 
since I should never deserve such a thing at home. 
Some people seem to find goodness easy enough — you, 
for instance. How do you do it ?" and the child stopped 
as she spoke, her hand on the bridle bringing the pony 
to a standstill also, while Alice should answer the 
momentous question, which she did with a laugh : 

" I've not got a recipe for goodness, Kitty ; if I had, 
I'd give it you, for you do worry yourself so over your 
sins ; but, indeed, I am no better than other people." 

" Then," said Kitty in a tone of deep despondency, as 
they went on again, "then it is I who am worse." 

"Was the last scrape anything very bad?" Alice ven. 
tured to ask, after some moments of silence. 
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" No ; only as usual. They worry me, they don't see 
I am trying ; it's a case of 4 give a dog a bad name/ and 
I'm sure mine sticks to me. I do try, Miss Alice, and 
yet the moment I can't get my own way I'm off in a 
tantrum, and they scold and lecture till I'm half beside 
myself ; and that's not the worst, that's not the worst," 
she repeated with a sort of despair that made Alice 
afraid 44 the worst " must be something very bad indeed, 
for she was far from understanding the torments of self- 
reproach. 

44 Why, what is the worst, then?" she asked wonder- 
ingly. 

44 That all the time I long to have no way of my own 
at all, and am miserable when I'm wicked," cried the 
child, with an energy that half frightened the gentler girl 
beside her, to whom struggles with her own nature were 
as yet unknown, perhaps never would be known in the 
intensity they had for Kitty. 

44 Oh, dotii worry so much over being good and all 
that ! " and Alice leant from her pony to stroke Kitty's 
cheek with a kind little hand; 44 and never mind the 
dairy work." Apparently influencing Kitty for good was 
given up as a bad job ! 44 You shall use all my books, 
and I'll teach you anything I know ; you shall study 
with me all the holidays, if you'll only be comfortable 
and happy. Won't you come up to the house now ? or 
must you go home to dinner ? We are more than half- 
way." 

That was true. The chimneys of Bumhurst were in 
sight above the trees surrounding the house; Reed 
Farm lay far behind, — so far, that on that dull day no 
gleam upon the water of the ponds betrayed their 
whereabouts, though the girls knew just where they 
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lay, amongst the tall rushes whose feathery tops were 
dimly visible ; it was long past dinner hour at the farm. 

" In for a penny in for a pound," Kitty said ; " I 
should be sure of a scolding if I went back now, and 
equally sure of no dinner. I'll come up with you, if 
you'll have me, Miss Alice. ,, 

" That's right ! do let us have some fun while we can. 
And after all, you know, Kitty, it's so easy to be good," 
said Alice, which remark conveying precisely the reverse 
of poor Kitty's experience, it seemed to her hopeless to 
reply to it ; she began instead to question Alice eagerly 
as to all she had seen in her travels. 
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HILLSIDE. 

HE sunless spring day that, in its subdued 
light and depressing influences, had suited 
well with Kitty's mood as she nursed her 
grievances and bemoaned her hard fate 
amongst the dripping ivy leaves, had been the happiest 
day of Abel's life. 

It mattered very little to him that the sky was cloudy 
and the earth looked sad. Though at Hillside there was 
not a ray more of sunshine than at Reed Farm, there was 
sunshine enough in his own life, in his own heart, to 
brighten all the world. 

In the parlour, with its dark oak-stained boards re- 
lieved by a square of bright carpet in the centre of the 
room ; with its flower pots in the lattice-window, and 
the hyacinth glasses standing for warmth upon the high 
carved chimney-piece, below which a small bright fire 
burned cheerily, — Miss Betsey Thorne was not so eco- 
nomical with regard to fuel as they were at Reed Farm, 
and, although the first of April was past, and Mrs. Deane 
had made Molly polish the parlour grate and replace the 
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fender ornament that had been in use last year, they still 
had fires at Hillside whenever the day was chilly ; — in 
this best parlour, where the mistress of the house sat at 
work, and Katharine came and went, now bringing in a 
handful of violets for the old china cup, now with folds 
of snowy linen over one arm coming to consult her aunt 
about some mystery of darning, or take some fresh order 
from her, and always, whether she came or went, be- 
stowing a glance upon Abel, there seemed to him to be 
a perfect flood of light; a light that streamed out from 
Hillside (or was it from the eyes of Katharine ?) over 
all the future path he hoped to travel ; alight, he told 
himself, could never be quenched but in the grave — nor 
even there, for would it not shine on for him and for his 
wife in time and in eternity ? 

If poor, little, naughty Kitty had nothing she wished 
for, her half-brother seemed at the summit of his earthly 
desires. 

It was not every day that Miss Betsey occupied the 
best parlour, at all events in the forenoon, though Mrs. 
Deane had been heard to say, that come when you 
would, you were sure to find her cousin sitting there, 
with the blinds all up too, so that the sun could "get at n 
the carpet and furniture at any time, Mrs. Deane liked 
the sun well enough herself in its proper place, which 
she considered to be out of doors ; inside the house she 
waged perpetual war with it, pulling the blinds up and 
down so recklessly that " grandad " would tell her she 
cost him as much in blind cords as ever she saved in 
the colour of her carpets. When Mrs. Deane remon- 
strated, as she sometimes did upon the extravagance of 
using a best parlour every day, while there was the com- 
fortable little room nigh-hand to the kitchen, and corn- 
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manding from its window the whole barn-yard and back 
entrance, so that it was not only convenient for keeping 
a watchful eye upon the maids, but for overlooking the 
whole premises as well ; her cousin used to feel a certain 
satisfaction in replying, 

"It may be very necessary for you to keep a 
strict look-out after every lump of sugar Molly uses, 
or each handful of oats in the barn-yard, since Mr. 
Deane has rent upon his mind, — and I'm sure, Mary, 
I respect you for doing your duty by him, — but when a 
farm is one's own, there is only oneself to be account- 
able to.' 

Still Miss Betsey did as often as not sit in the quaint, 
small room to which the name of " keeping-room " had 
somehow or other been transferred from the front kitchen, 
to which in old farm houses the title properly belongs. 
Here, in the keeping-room were the linen presses and 
the old-fashioned secretaire in which Miss Betsey's father 
had been used to keep the title deeds of the farm, the 
money, and the bank book, all of which had descended 
to his daughter and sole child ; here Abel could look in 
at any time without doing more than rub his feet care- 
fully upon the mat before the door, when he came to 
report to her some business matter, or to argue some 
point where his opinion did not agree with hers. Unlike 
his step-grandfather at Reed Farm, the mistress of 
Hillside liked him all the better for such argument, 
trusted a great deal to him, and generally followed his 
advice, although she was a woman of sharp wits and 
kept her affairs in her own hands, and, although before 
taking Abel's advice, she would now and then have 
something very nearly approaching to a quarrel with him 
in the keeping-room. 

c 
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But on this particular morning Miss Betsey Thome 
chose to sit in the parlour. 

"Something should be done to mark the day," she 
said, " and it is as well that we should have a quiet talk 
together before you go over to Reed Farm, Abel, as I 
suppose you would wish to do at once." 

" I suppose so," Abel answered, rather ruefully, for it 
was hard to have to leave Katharine so soon, and yet he 
felt bound to tell his glad news at home, and pay a 
dutiful visit to his mother on this important day, when 
his prospects in life were settled. She would, at least, 
be glad to know he had " done well for himself," that 
being what she had always charged him to do, and had 
held up to him as a duty all his life. 

" I am far from saying it would be prudent to marry 
and settle so early if you had not an- opening for 
yourself," Miss Betsey continued; "and, mind you, 
it is but an opening, for if we do not continue to get 
on well together, I shall make no bones of changing my 
bailiff." 

" I am sure I hope you will not 1 should have no 
satisfaction in contradicting you when you are in the 
wrong, if I thought you would hesitate to get rid of me, 
should you choose to do so. I am not going to sell my 
independence, even for Katharine." 

"Sell your fiddlestick!" cried Miss Betsey, a lktle 
angrily. " You and Katharine are welcome to a home 
with me here, and I hope that is better for two young 
things than setting up by themselves. I hope Hillside 
is large enough for you, and that you don't even it to the 
bailiffs house on Morris Moor." 

" As for living here, that must be as Katharine pleases," 
said Abel, giving a bright glance at the girl who just 
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came into the room and stood half wishing to hear what 
was being said, half shy of appearing to listen. 

" As Katharine pleases ! You don't mean to tell me 
you dream of taking her away ? " 

" I should never have dreamt of asking her to many 
me ; if Mr. Stevenson had not offered me the bailiffs 
place at Morris Moor." 

" And isn't my place as good ? " 

"Oh yes," said Abel, laughing at her indignation; 
" still, if Katharine prefers a home of her own, however 
small, » 

" But I do not I I never thought of anything but 
living on with aunt," exclaimed Katharine, fear lest she 
should be condemned to the square dull house on the 
edge of the moor overpowering her shyness ; though 
after her little speech she blushed in such pretty confusion 
that her betrothed gave her full credit for making an 
effort to promote his interests. 

" You are a grateful girl, and, moreover, know what is 
good for you," said Miss Betsey, "and I hope that settles 
the matter, Abel, and that there may be no further talk of 
any such folly as a house of your own — and such a 
house ! " with a contemptuous toss of the head that 
amused Abel, while it confirmed Katharine in her deter- 
mination to be guided by her aunt's wishes. 

Katharine was always ready to be that, to which fact 
it was perhaps owing that she contrived to keep friends 
with the old lady longer than any of her other nieces or 
nephews, and had indeed lived now so long at Hillside, 
that the Thornes in general began to believe Miss Betsey 
never intended the girl to leave it again. Not that Miss 
Betsey ever said any such thing. She kept her intentions 
to herself; still all the family were of opinion that Daniel 
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Thome did wisely not to interfere in any way, even 
though he might at times feel the want of his daughter's 
presence at home. 

"What could I do with all those rough boys?'' 
Katharine used to say, adding meekly enough, "and I 
think I really am of a little use to my aunt in return for 
her kindness to me." 

So the rough boys got on together as best they could 
in the comfortless home, and Katharine spent her days 
in comparative luxury at Hillside. Every one thought 
her right ; her father she felt sure would be more than 
ever convinced of it, when he heard that Miss Betsey 
wished Katharine to continue living with her even after 
her marriage. 

" Your father and mine were first cousins," Miss Betsfey 
had said to Abel ; " if Katharine here had not chosen a 
Thorne she might have gone to live at Morris Moor and 
welcome, as far as I was concerned. Don't I know there 
are plenty of others whose company /might have for the 
asking ? But as it is, Katharine's husband shall live at 
Hillside, and not at Morris Moor." 

Abel was content enough, though not even the pre- 
carious friendship of his cousin, and any hopes that 
sanguine people might build upon it, would ever make 
him one whit more subservient to her, than he would 
faithfully and conscientiously have been to any other 
employer. With youth, health, a thorough knowledge of 
his business, and a character for steadiness, he had few 
fears for the future, even should Miss Betsey fail to get 
on well with her new bailiff Something of this he said 
to Katharine when they were sent out together into the 
damp, mild air, to have their talk out before Abel started 
on his five-mile ride over the hills to Reed Farm. 
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"She must understand that I am independent, and 
that it is as much open to me to change my employer as 
it is to her to turn off her servant," he said, after there 
had been between them a little of the talk common be- 
tween lovers, and they had once more turned to the dis- 
cussion of mundane affairs. 

" Oh, she won't do that ; " Katharine answered ; " she 
will be too glad to keep you. She must have some one, 
and was always disinclined to trust any but a Thome." 

" I am sure there are enough of them to choose from ! " 
said Abel; "but / might have to do it — to make a 
change, I mean. I wish I knew whether it was cousin 
Betsey's bailiff, and a home at Hillside you were accept- 
ing, "or just me myself, Katharine." 

And then they talked a little more nonsense, after 
which Abel remarked, with one regretful sigh to the lost 
vision of a home of his own where Katharine should be 
mistress, that the house on Morris Moor was very 
comfortable inside. 

"Not half so comfortable as this house," she said, 
turning to look at it, and letting her eyes dwell for a 
moment upon the deep porch, high pitched roof, and 
picturesquely respectable air of the whole building, 
standing in only a few acres of farm land to be sure, but 
on those few, as Daniel Thorne had impressed upon his 
daughter, Miss Betsey turned a tidy sum of money year 
in and year out ; " one way and another, Abel, you have 
as good as lived here for over five years now." 

"Ever since she got tired of Jim," said Abel. 

"Ever since I came here myself," said Katharine; 
" and I can't think why you should not be content to live 
here still — with me." 

"Content? that is hardly the word for what I feel 
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to-day/' he said, with an expression that made her ask 
half-wonderingly, 

" Are you so happy ? " 

" I seem to have everything on earth a man can have 
to make him so." 

" Then why can't you be satisfied without an ugly little 
house of your own into the bargain ? " 

" Oh, I am satisfied," he answered, laughing, " that is, 
if there is no mistake anywhere : it seems as if there 
must be. It is so rare, they say, for a man to get exactly 
all he wants ; it is only natural that when he does get it 
he should take a good look round to make sure he has a 
right to it?" 

"Why?" said Katharine, to whom it would be "only 
natural " to take all she could get and ask no inconve- 
nient questions ; " one has a right to one's own happiness, 
I suppose, and we are young and have our lives before 
us, and no one to think of but each other." 

Abel did not immediately reply. 

" Of course we have aunt to consider ; we must take 
care not to offend her," Katharine continued ; and then, 
as he still remained silent, she said very sweetly, and as 
though she feared to have hurt or misunderstood him, 
"and I know what you mean, Abel; but we are not 
speaking of serious things, only of being married." 

He was obliged to laugh. 

" Isn't that serious enough ? " 

" Ah, but — you understand. You are so good, Abel ; 
I often feel when you are thinking of such things," — 
Katharine did not say what things — " though you say 
nothing." 

"Why should I say anything?" 

" Good people generally do," she said. 
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" Then, perhaps, I am not good," answered Abel, " for 
I am not fond of words. Katharine, I hear so many; and 
then I go out into the woods and fields, or watch the 
brown earth as the ploughshare turns it up, or look away 
to the outline of the hills there, or stand to feel the wind 
blowing in my face, or the sun shining on me ; and it is 
as though a voice said, 6 Be sHll> and know that I am 
God.' I think we often talk too much." 

" I think you talk well when you do talk," she said 
gently. 

"Ah, but words never came easy to me. Every man 
has his gift, they say ; maybe mine is for silence. Your 
namesake, at home, beats me with her tongue any day." 

"Kitty? how is she?" 

" Better off to-day than ever in her life before." 
"Why; what has happened to her?" asked Katharine 
innocently. 

"Oh, she doesn't yet know of her good luck. She 
has got a sister, or will have one soon. How soon, 
Katharine?" 

She evaded answering that question, preferring to ask 
demurely whether he thought his mother would be 
pleased. 

"What is your own opinion?" asked Abel slyly. 
"Kitty at all events will be wild with joy; she thinks 
there is nothing like you in all the world." 

"Except yourself," said Katharine; "dear little Kitty! 
you must send her to see me. Tell her to come and stay 
whenever she can, whenever she is put about and 
worried ; nothing shall worry her here." 

Katharine was sufficiently in love to feel just then very 
affectionately-disposed towards the family of her be- 
trothed. Her message to Kitty was duly delivered; 
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unfortunately, perhaps, for one of Kitty's mistakes was to 
be for ever believing people meant what they said, and 
taking them at their word, which not unfrequently rer 
suited in her own disappointment. 

"I suppose," Katharine began, by-and-by, as she 
stooped to gather some violets growing under the south 
wall, " I suppose you could not overlook Morris Moor, 
too, and live here all the same ? " 

"What can put such a thing into your head, dear?" 
Abel asked, surprised. 

" Mr. Stevenson looks after a good many farms — I 
thought you might do the same, and drive a gig as he 
does. ,, 

"Even Mr. Stevenson had a beginning," said Abel, 
laughing : " if he is agent now more than mere bailiff, he 
worked in the rick-yard once ; and don't I drive a gig 
already when I choose ? Let me tell you, to be work- 
ing bailiff at Hillside or at Morris Moor either is no bad 
start. I wish you did not count so much on living here 
always, Katharine." 

"Aunt wishes it," she said a little obstinately. 

"She has changed her mind before now," said Abel, 
"and I don't say I am not glad of a beginning ; still, if I 
do have to leave her some day, would you follow my 
fortunes, and give up even Hillside ? " 

" Of course," she said, devoutly hoping she might 
never be so tried 

" And you are quite sure a home of your very own has 
no charm for you ? " 

" Aunt lets me have my own way ; she would never 
interfere with us. I have always been happy here, and 
shall be happier than ever now, for now you will be here 
always, and before you used to go away sometimes," she 
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said, looking again towards the house, thinking with an 
inward shudder of Morris Moor. 

" So be it, then. And here in good time comes Mr. 
Stevenson for his answer," exclaimed Abel, as the sound 
of wheels was heard in the deep lane beyond the garden 
wall, and in another moment the agent pulled up at the 
gate. Abel and Katharine went to meet him. 

To be "like Mr. Stevenson" was after all no very 
great flight of ambition. He was in a small way of busi- 
ness, with no large estate to manage, only a farm or two 
to look after for their owners, and a few acres of his own, 
in which he had invested the earnings of a life-time. A 
cheery old man he was, honest and shrewd, doing his 
duty to his employers faithfully, and driving his piebald 
pony as if he loved him. 

" Well, Abel Thorne," he said now, as Abel held open 
the gate, " have you thought the matter over ? Martin 
must have his answer. I've done my part in putting the 
place in the way of the best man I know for it, but there 
mustn't be no more delay than needful." Stevenson, as 
Abel had said, had risen from the rick-yard, and when a 
man takes to good grammar late in life, he is apt to be 
overburdened with a superabundance of negatives. " We 
mustn't let the grass grow under our feet, or in moist, 
growing weather such as to-day, it will be over our heads 
before we are well aware. No, I can't spare the time to 
turn in ; I shall be late at Burnhurst as it is. You just 
give me your answer, if you have it ready, and let me 
go." 

The friendly old man's chats generally began with an 
intimation that he had no time to spare for a chat at all. 

"Thanking you kindly for putting such a good thing 
in my way," said Abel, " Fm afraid I must decline it." 
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" Decline ! why, I made sure — " 

" I've had another offer," said Abel, interrupting him. 

" Another ! you're in luck's way, whoever is out of it — 
or," and the agent glanced at Katharine's blushing face. 
They had often stood at the gate together, those two, to 
have a talk with him, but they had never either of them 
looked exactly as they looked to-day. " Or is it Miss 
Katharine who has had the offer ? " 

The eyes of Abel danced with fun as he glanced at her 
to make sure she did not resent the freedom of so old a 
friend who was indeed well liked by all the young people 
he had seen grow up around him. 

" It is only I who decline an offer," he said, laugh- 
ing. 

" There is a first-rate house on Morris Moor," began 
Stevenson, secretly thinking it the very place for a young 
couple. 

" My cousin Thome wants me to take hold of things 
here," said Abel. 

" Here ? it strikes me you've done that this goodish 
while ; and without wages, too." 

" Oh, but I am to have wages, now." 

"And a wife into the bargain? " said Stevenson, "and 
houseroom, too, I suppose. I wish you joy — both of 
you. You're beginning well, if you are beginning a 
thought early, Abel Thorne. I'll try and owe you no 
grudge, though here have I to beat my brains to find a 
man equal to you for Morris Moor — what's that, Miss 
Katharine ? There ain't his equal to be found, did you 
say ? " 

The old man chuckled as Katharine, who, of course, 
said nothing of the kind, shook her head at him and ran 
half-laughing half-offended into the house. 
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" What do they say at Reed Farm ? " Stevenson asked, 
when she had left them. 

" They do not know yet ; I go home to-night" 

" Then the news, maybe, will be there before you — or 
am I to hold my tongue ? By rights I should look in on 
the old gentleman this afternoon. He keeps well for 
his time of life, Abel ; he must be seventy-five years old 
by now." 

" About that," said AbeL 

" Ah, lying a-bed don't take much out of a man, even 
at that age. I've known 'em bed-ridden for years," said 
the agent, thoughtfully. 

" And he is as keen in overseeing — overhearing every- 
thing, perhaps I should say, as ever he was." 

"There's a deal of difference between hearing and 
seeing, though," observed Stevenson. 

a I know that ; but John does his best." 

" John's only a lad." 

" There's just the difference of one year between us," 
said Abel, smiling. 

" Most folk that know you think there's a deal more 
difference than that comes to," said the agent, dryly, — 
Miss Betsey Thorne for one. If you've done well for 
yourself, and I don't say you haven't and that you ain't 
starting as fair as a man could, Miss Thorne has done 
well for herself, too, in the matter of getting her interests 
looked after, to say nothing of Miss Katharine. Well, 
you're a lucky fellow." 

" There seemed nothing against it," said Abel, " noth- 
ing in the way of my doing something for myself." 

" To be sure not : it's what we're all bound to do — to 
look out for ourselves," and with a farewell nod the old 
man touched the pony lightly with the whip and drove 
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away along the lanes in the direction in which Abel him- 
self would follow in another hour. 

For a minute or two Abel remained where he was, 
leaning over the gate, and apparently lost in thought. 
He may have been thinking of that key-note he had 
heard so often struck, " Live for yourself," and have been 
wondering whether it really were the note to bring har- 
mony into the grand gifts of life, or whether it might not 
be more apt to make discord in it after all. He may 
have been thinking only of the crop in the field opposite, 
where the thin spring wheat had begun already to show 
itsel£ At all events, it was on the wheat his gaze was 
fixed, and that so intently that he failed to see a rider 
coming along the lane towards him, failed even to hear 
or to notice the tramp of horse's hoofs on the muddy 
lane, until his brother John, splashed with mud, pulled 
up at the gate. 

When Abel did see him, he felt quite sure he was the 
bearer of ill news, and even when he had heard what his 
brother came to tell, Abel felt, what was not perhaps 
obvious at first sight, that this news concerned himself 
more than any one else. Katharine, watching from the 
doorway, saw the brothers meet and stand talking 
earnestly together. John had dismounted; the droop- 
ing head and labouring sides of his horse were a proof of 
how fast he had ridden. 

At first the girl coloured anew with that delightful 
flutter of feeling she had experienced several times 
already in the few hours of her engagement. She had 
always been good friends with John, and she wanted to 
see how he would look, and what he would say, when 
told she was to be his sister. But, after awhile, finding 
the young men did not join her, she grew impatient and 
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went down the walk towards them. Abel turned at the 
sound of her footstep. He was looking grave and 
troubled. 

" It is so damp and chilly," Katharine said. 

The day was not more damp or chill than it had been 
before, but she seemed to be only now aware that it was 
either. 

"Go in, dear," said Abel; "John has brought bad 
news." 
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MRS. BRITAIN FEELS THAT SOMETHING WILL HAPPEN. 

T was damper under the trees at Burnhurst 
than even at the Farm — much damper 
than it had been upon the open road, 
although the Burnhurst trees were not yet 
in leaf, and showed little more than swell- 
ing buds, which seemed, if nothing else did, to rejoice in 
the moist atmosphere. But on the softer ground of the 
shrubbery drive, the feet of Alice's pony, and of the horse 
on which the groom who followed her was riding, made 
scarcely any sound at all, as the girls, Kitty still keeping 
pace with the little bay, turned aside from the front door 
to the stable entrance, at which Alice was frequently in 
the habit of dismounting. 

" We will go in the back way and see what Mrs. Britain 
has to say to us," she said, shivering slightly as she gathered 
up the folds of her habit; while Kitty, mindful of the spot- 
less crumb-cloth spread over the crimson drugget in Mrs. 
Britain's sitting-room, took Shrimp in her arms preparatory 
to carefully wiping his feet as well as her own upon the 
door mat. 

The house keeper, though always delighted to see 
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Alice, considered it only right to meet her at first with 
reproaches for having been absent at luncheon time. 

" On this drear day, too, when, if ever I felt in my life 
that something would happen, I feel it in my bones now," 
she exclaimed. 

" Perhaps it's only the rheumatism that you feel," Alice 
suggested, a little nervously, for Mrs. Britain's presages 
of evil alarmed the girl, who was not herself insensible to 
the depressing influence of the state of the atmosphere. 
"Don't talk about something happening; it frightens me ; 
the day looks so unreal arid strange too ; light without 
sunshine often does, I think. It's like a day in a dream. 
I don't like it." She was a sensitive little creature, and 
clung to Kitty as she spoke. 

" And you, Kitty Deane," Mrs. Britain turned to her to 
say, " I might have known how it was Miss Alice was 
late, had I remembered she must pass the farm, and you 
at home." 

" I've brought her to have some dinner, and since I 
have missed luncheon, I too must have something to eat 
here in your room ; and you know you are glad to see 
us," cried Alice with a child's pleasure in any transgression 
of regular rules. 

"And how comes it that Kitty Deane has had no 
dinner ? " asked Mrs. Britain, sharply ; " I don't say I'm 
not pleased to see you at all times, Miss Alice, and her 
too when you choose to bring her, and a good thing it is 
for her to have company that ought to make her behave 
herself if anything can ; but I should like to know where she 
expects to go to, if anything were to happen to her sudden, 
and she neglecting her duty at home, or running away from 
it, as, if I am not much mistaken, she has done to-day." 

" That's what grandad says," observed Kitty, coolly. 
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"Then isn't your part to pay heed to what he says? 
There's no one more respected than your grandfather, and 
Mr. Hetherington has a regard for him, as I know of my 
own knowledge, having many a time and often heard my 
master say as much ; Mr. Deane is the oldest tenant on 
the estate, too, and held Reed Farm under my late mas- 
ter, and will hold it under Mr. Richard, too, let us hope, 
some day or other, " said Mrs. Britain, as with her own 
hands she spread the cloth, while the still-room maid 
brought in a dish the savoury smell of which caused 
Shrimp to rise upon his hind legs, and walk round the 
table in a vain effort to see what it could possibly be that 
smelt so excellent 

Mrs. Britain was fond of talking of " the estate ; " 
some people laughed at her for doing so, but her present 
audience was not critical In truth the estate was not a 
very large one, nor had it been very long in " the family," 
as the housekeeper liked to call the Hetheringtons when- 
ever it was possible so to allude to them. Burnhurst, 
the house and grounds standing in a few acres of park- 
like meadow, and two farms, comprised the whole of the 
property bought by old Mr. Hetherington when he gave 
up practising at the bar, and decided upon founding a 
county family of his own. It takes time to do that. 
But then it takes time to do many things, — most things, 
indeed, that are to have any permanency or duration. 
Mrs. Britain had been a young servant in the early days 
after the purchase of " the estate," and was promoted to 
the important position she now filled, on the death of 
the old man and the succession of her present master. 
She had seen Mr. Richard born, and, in her eyes, when 
that important event had taken place, the family was 
" founded " for good and all. 
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" Yes, grandfather is older by twenty years than Mr. 
Druckit of Heathlands," said Kitty, quite innocent of any 
attempt at satire in comparing her grandad's age with 
that of the only other tenant there was to compare it with, 
for she believed in " the estate " and respected " the 
family " fully as much as did Mrs. Britain ; " but he'll 
have to be a very old man indeed if he lives to hold the 
farm under Mr. Richard." 

"I should think he would," cried Alice. "Why, my 
uncle is only a middle-aged man." 

" To be sure, to be sure," Mrs. Britain repeated, a little 
flurried at her slip of the tongue, " and an unlucky ill- 
omened speech that was of mine to have made. Your 
grandfather is getting up in years now, Kitty Deane." 

" Got there, I should say," remarked Alice, carelessly, 
" and such a cross old man as he is ! If he's to be 
always asking my poor Kitty how she'll feel when her 
turn comes to lie upon the bed of death, I think he might 
just as well be pleasanter about it himself, and set her a 
good example. To do that must be about all he is good 
for now, and he's missing his opportunities in not doing 
it." 

" He's as cross as he can be," said Kitty, " but that's 
no crosser than I remember him as long as I remember 
him at all." 

" I don't like to hear young things speak of an aged 
man in that way," said Mrs. Britain. " Is it nothing of a 
good example that the poor were never turned away from 
Reed Farm without a patient ear listening to their com- 
plaints, and a ready hand helping them when need was 
shown ? Or that Mr. Deane has brought up two families, 
so to say, — your half brothers as well as his own grand- 
children, Kitty, — and that there never was "mine or 
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thine " to be heard amongst them, but all shared alike ? 
Is it nothing that he has been a just man to his labourers, 
and an honest, upright man, that you young things should 
speak so off-hand of one who has travelled nigh upon the 
whole of the long journey you are but setting out upon 
yourselves ? " 

" He's had his life ; I'd like to have mine/' said Kitty, 
moodily. 

" As how, Kitty Deane ? " the housekeeper paused in 
the act of setting on the table a glass dish of her home- 
made preserve; it almost seemed as though she were 
withholding the delicacy until Kitty should by her reply 
satisfy her that she deserved to partake of it It was 
Alice, however, who answered, 

"To live it in her own way, is what she means." 

" And pray who does that ? " 

" You do for one," laughed Alice ; " you would never 
have been half as happy in any other way of life as in the 
way you chose for yourself." 

" Miss Alice, service — and I have been a servant all 
my days — is spending your life for others, not living it for 
yourself, which if it had been proper for us to do we 
should have been set in a world by ourselves, I take it, 
and not in one where our fellow-creatures are about us. 
I hope Kitty Deane here may not one day have her wish 
as a judgment upon her ; for it is a wicked wish, child." 

" Oh, dottt worry her, and set her off thinking of her 
sins again, when I've only just got her to forget them ! " 
cried Alice, plaintively. 

"She has no business to forget them, miss. If she 
can't be happy with a guilty conscience, and is weighed 
down by a sense of sin, what is it but a rich mercy and a 
gift of grace to be thankful for ? " said Mrs. Britain ; and 
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though to the ears of the more childish girl such strong 
expressions sounded exaggerated and too terribly in ear- 
nest to apply to one of her own age, they did not so 
strike Kitty herself, being indeed not at all too forcible 
to denote the mood that would at times overtake her. 

She looked up now, with the old despondent look 
pathetic to see on so young a face, and was opening her 
lips to reply to the housekeeper's last speech, when the 
sound of a bell rung violently from the upper story 
startled her into silence. 

There was a rapid tread of feet passing to and fro 
overhead ; then a door slammed, and a voice called Mrs. 
Britain, who hurried out into the passage, and almost ran 
,'nto the arms of the footman coming to seek her. 

The girls had both risen to their feet, and, seized with' 
a vague alarm, though not knowing what it was they 
dreaded, stood holding each other by the hand. They 
saw from the window that the man who had summoned 
Mrs. Britain had gone to the stable-yard, and while they 
watched, the groom on horseback came out, in almost 
less time than one would have thought possible, and rode 
hastily away through the back entrance. 

" Oh, what is it ? " whispered Alice, who was trembling 
in*every limb. 

" Hush ! " Kitty held up her hand. 

Mrs. Britain was coming back to them, but some one 
called her before she reached the door of the room ; 
there seemed a great deal of running backwards and 
forwards, a great stir and excitement in the house. 

"Something has happened," Alice whispered again; 
" Oh, Kitty, Kitty ! " She seemed to cling to Kitty, who 
stood quite still and grave herself; in another moment 
the housekeeper rejoined them. 
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"They are asking for you, Miss Alice, dear," she said; 
" my master is not well, but there is nothing to make you 
look so scared, my pretty. " She smoothed the girl's 
hair, and picked up her hat from the floor where it had 
fallen. 

" Where is Dick ? Oh, Mrs. Britain, Dick ought to 
be here," Alice exclaimed ; " I am frightened. 

" There's nought to frighten my lovey ; indeed, there's 
not," Mrs. Britain said, soothing the young thing she had 
seen born and known all her life, which, till to-day, had 
been all sunshine ; " cheer up, Miss Alice, dear, and run 
to your mamma and your auntie." And when Alice 
had reluctantly turned to go upstairs, the housekeeper 
bethought her of Kitty still standing motionless and 
awestruck, and bade her hurry home at once. 

"And I trust this may be a warning to you, Kitty 
Deane ; you that have been well taught might know a day 
begun badly would never end well. I trust I may hear 
no more of neglecting your duty at home, and missing 
your dinner, to race over the country after Miss Alice ;" 
which inconsequent speech sent poor Kitty out into the 
chilly afternoon with the oddest feeling that somehow or 
other the trouble at Burnhurst was connected with her 
own shortcomings. 

To do Mrs. Britain justice, she was too much flurried 
by the sudden alarm to weigh her words or know exactly 
what it was she said. 

More than ever saddened at heart by the fear of some 
trouble in store for Alice, added to the newly reawakened 
sense of her own continual wrong-doing, the child walked 
listlessly along the road over which the two girls together 
had passed an hour before. Shrimp, at all times affected 
by the moods of his little mistress, and seeming to share 
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them fully, followed her now with a subdued expression 
upon his wise brown countenance. Every now and then, 
to be sure, he would trot on in front, and give a wave of 
his feathery tail, as who should say, " Come, let us shake 
off care, and frolic while we can ; 99 but meeting with no 
response from Kitty, he would immediately subside again, 
and show his sympathy once more in drooped tail and 
sober step. 

In no hurry to reach home, and yet impelled to go 
there by a sense of duty which, though she was for ever 
sinning against it, had all her life been strong in her, the 
child neither paused nor turned aside till the front gates 
of Reed Farm were close at hand. Looking at her as 
she walked along, a passer-by might have wondered what 
it was that so clouded a young brow, and seemed so to 
sadden a young heart ; and, perhaps, there was little or 
nothing in her lot that need have saddened her, except 
that sense of sin of which Mrs. Britain had spoken, and 
surely that is a burden seldom borne with so keen a 
realisation of its weight by a pilgrim of such tender years 
as Kitty. 

For some time no one had been in sight upon the 
road ; the child had the grey dreamlike afternoon all to 
herself, and seemed quite alone in it, but just before she 
reached the farm gates, Mr. Stevenson driving the pie- 
bald pony, a familiar object to her all her life, passed by. 
The agent generally had a kind word for her whenever 
they met, but he did not notice her to-day. He was 
looking straight before him along the road If he had 
mentioned at the farm the news of Abel's engagement to 
Katharine, of which gleam of sunshine Katharine's name- 
sake was of course still ignorant, he must have forgotten 
it by this time, for, to judge by his face, nothing so 
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pleasant could be occupying his thoughts now. Indeed, 
as she looked at him, it crossed Kitty's mind that he 
must have met the groom from Burnhurst, and know 
already of the sudden illness of his employer there. 

The child stood still to look after him, wondering how 
he would find Mr. Hetherington when he got to the 
house, and wishing the turn in the road admitted of her 
seeing from that spot whether it were really to Burnhurst 
he were going; then, with a sudden resolve to please 
her grandfather while she could, for fear of anything 
happening to him too, she quickened her pace again. 

With the remembrance fresh in her mind of Mrs. 
Britain's words, Kitty began to have some dim, indistinct 
notion that though she seemed to herself to be so much 
the centre of her own world, it might well happen she 
was but an insignificant object from . the point of view of 
other people. To "grandad" she saw it was possible 
she might appear only as the most troublesome amongst 
his grandchildren; a naughty child and nothing more. 
And as for her estimate of him, was it not a more im- 
portant matter that he was the friend of the poor, a just 
master, and all that the worthy housekeeper had declared 
him to be, than that he did not come up to Kitty's 
own requirements with regard to herself? And then 
even grandad was not always cross. She remembered 
that he had once stood up for her when the little boys 
had been more than usually teasing, and had exclaimed 
that it was no wonder her temper should be so bad if it 
was tried in that way. Moreover, only last harvest he 
had given her, with his own hand, a bright sixpence, 
when she had chanced to come into the room at the 
moment when he and John were counting out some 
money. Though she could not recall his ever having 
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given her anything else in her life, and though certainly 
his kind words might be very easily counted, Kitty found 
it pleasanter to dwell upon this new view of the case for 
once in a while, and heartily wished she had gone to him 
that forenoon when Molly had come to fetch her. 

" I'll never vex him again," the child thought, as she 
hurried along, walking quickly now, and full once more 
of good resolutions ; " hell worry me to-day, of course? 
but I won't say a word, and from this time I will 'begin 
again,' and make them see that I am trying to be what 
they wish." 

Leaving the great gate on her right, — for on a gloomy 
day Kitty never went near the fish-ponds, if she could 
avoid doing so, having a childish horror of the water 
when it lay lead-coloured under a cloudy sky, — she went 
on to the back door, and through the scullery, glad to* 
think that at this hour she could at all events enter the 
house unobserved, and therefore for once unchidden. 

It was past four now, and really conscience-stricken to 
find for how long she had absented herself, she was yet 
aware of feeling rather glad than otherwise that she at 
least deserved whatever reproaches grandad had in store 
for her. To have deserved them always made it much 
easier to submit to them with a good grace ; it was less 
trying to be scolded for wrong-doing, than to be mis- 
understood when one really had been endeavouring to 
do right. 

But although it was milking time, instead of finding an 
empty kitchen, and Molly away to the cow-shed with her 
pails, to the child's surprise, Molly sat comfortably at the 
round table in the chimney corner, the tea-things before 
her, and was apparently engaged in showing hospitality 
to her friend Mrs. Dwine, a woman from the village, for 
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whom Kitty happened to have a particular dislike. She 
would have found it hard to account for this dislike, 
which only had its origin in the fact, that the woman 
whined when she spoke, and had a way of turning up 
her eyes, which to Kitty was intensely irritating. 

" Well, to be sure, Miss Kitty," began Molly, who, 
however domineering she might be over the children she 
had helped to rear, generally gave Kitty the prefix to her 
name before other people, "and pray, where may you 
have been and gone and got to this livelong day ? Of 
all heartless — ' 

" What is it to you where I have been ? " Kitty in- 
terrupted, sharply ; at least she was now old enough to 
be no longer accountable for her going or coming to 
Molly ; " and what do you mean yourself by not being 
in your proper place in the cow-shed, instead of idling 
and gossiping here ? " 

Molly seemed almost too much astonished at this new 
assumption of authority on the part of Kitty to answer ; 
she stared at the child for a moment, and then, looking 
towards Mrs. Dwine, who was blowing on a saucerful of 
tea to cool it, exclaimed, 

" Well, I never ! that about beats all ; it don't much 
matter what she does or says next ! " 

" If you'll believe a widow woman, as is one to speak 
the truth," said Mrs. Dwine, who spoke in a husky, woolly 
voice, which was another of her crimes in Kitty's estima- 
tion, " not a word of gossip — " 

But Kitty would not wait to hear more. She passed 
quickly on her way to the door at the opposite end of the 
room, anxious to make her escape before that hot temper 
of hers should be roused into giving her further trouble ; 
she was not quick enough in her escape, however, to 
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avoid hearing Molly exclaim, as she rapped the tray be- 
fore her sharply with her fingers, "She ain't no more 
heart nor this tea-board ! " or to be unaware that Mrs. 
Dwine was exhibiting the whites of her eyes to the ceiling. 

Standing at the foot of the stairs, it struck Kitty that 
it might be wise to pay her long-deferred visit to her 
grandfather before going in search of her mother and 
submitting to the scolding she well knew was in store for 
her. She had a piece of news to tell, and a piece of news 
always rendered its bearer welcome to " grandad," even 
when the said bearer was only Kitty herself. To have 
something to tell would be the means of making her 
peace with him to-day. 

Thus thinking Kitty went upstairs, and down the pas- 
sage leading to the porch-room, the door of which she 
gently opened, no one being ever expected to knock at 
it, since old Mr. Deane had grown too deaf to hear any 
but a very noisy application for admittance, and that 
used to make him very cross when he did hear it. 

" Grandad," said Kitty, raising her voice to the key in 
which of late it had become necessary to address the old 
man, and, plunging at once into her subject with a view 
to securing a kind reception, and, by being first in the 
field, to forestall any lecture that might be coming, but 
expecting momentarily to see the bed-curtains pushed 
aside and the stick thrust out towards her, — " Grandad, 
I've just come from Burnhurst; Mr. Hetherington has 
been taken ill quite suddenly." 

There was no answer, and Shrimp, who, as he was in 
the habit of doing, had made but one rush from the door 
on to the bed, jumped down again with a low whine. 
Though far on in the afternoon, and gloomy enough else- 
where, from the west window of the porch-room there 
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was always more light at eveningtide than from any other 
window in the house, so that Kitty had felt surprised 
when she entered the room to find how dark it was even 
here, until she noticed, which she did almost immediately, 
that the blind was drawn down. The room struck chill 
too ; Molly must surely have let out the fire. 

The child passed on round the corner of the bed to 
the foot, where the curtains were never closed. 

"I think Mr. Hetherington must be very bad," she 
said, still feeling confident her grandfather would like to 
be the first to hear the news, even if he were in so ill a 
humour as to have rejected the usually welcome attentions 
of Shrimp. "Miss Alice was frightened, and though 
Mrs. Britain said there was nothing to be scared at, I 
feel sure she was frightened too ; " but there Kitty broke 
off and stood rooted to the spot 

For one moment of blank amazement she believed the 
bed was empty ; in the next, she was aware that beneath 
the sheet drawn over it from head to foot, the outline of 
a motionless form was sharply defined. 

Kitty was telling her tale to ears that would never 
listen to her any more, never be vexed by her pert 
speeches, never hear her murmur she was sorry: she 
was telling it to the dead. 
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THE PASSING-BELL. 

N the shock and horror of being for the first 
time in her life brought thus face to face 
with death, the child had literally no power 
to stir hand or foot, but remained almost as 
rigid and inmovable as the silent form before 
her, which yet, to her excited fancy, did not seem to be 
silent, but to be saying in some terrible way, without need 
of words, 

" How will it be with you, when you lie here ? " 

Shrimp, his whole body shaking, cowered at her feet, 
now and then directing an anxious look towards the bed, 
but in no way trying to attract Kitty's attention ; and 
the child, frozen with horror, might have stood there for 
hours, unconscious of the lapse of time, unconscious of 
anything in the whole world, but the awful presence into 
which she had hurried so suddenly and so wholly un. 
prepared, had not, mercifully for her overwrought brain, 
an interruption occurred before the trance of paralysing 
terror had lasted more than ten minutes. Ten minutes 
is, however, under some circumstances a long time, and 
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when a hushed footstep crossed the room, and Abel's 
voice in some surprise exclaimed softly, " Why, Kitty ! " 
the child, trembling then from head to foot, could only 
cling to him and repeat his name over and over again, 
"Abel! Abel! Abel P 

But with his very presence the cloud was lifting. 

" I didn't know it," Kitty whispered presently ; "Abel, 
I came in here and didn't know it" 

" My poor Kitty ! " a kind arm was thrown round her, 
and she was drawn near the bed while Abel turned the 
sheet, down from the dead face. The sight of the 
familiar features, still and peaceful in all the peace of 
recent death, did Kitty good at once, and when her 
brother said quietly, " His was a long life, Kitty, and he 
has gone home to God," the horror passed away like a 
bad dream. Death was no longer ghastly, but only the 
natural, solemn ending to life. 

Without this time being aware of it, Abel had once 
more drawn his young sister out of deadly terror into 
pure air and light, much as he had done years ago in her 
childhood when he rescued her from the dark, unwhole- 
some water that threatened to choke the life out of her. 
Yet he said very few words as they stood together in 
the darkened room ; as he had told Katharine, words 
were not ready with him : it was Kitty herself, who, after 
she had stooped to kiss for the last time the cold brows 
that would never frown on her again, said with a sob, 

" Yes, a long life ; and yet not long enough for me to 
be dutiful to him in." 

By-and-by, calmed and comforted, the child followed 
Abel down the stairs, at the foot of which her mother 
was standing, while Molly, in the act of taking the tea- 
tray into the palour, paused to listen to anything that 
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might be going on, and Mrs. Dwine stood with folded 
hands in the open doorway of the kitchen. 

Mrs. Deane exclaimed with surprise when the brother 
and sister appeared together. 

"She took herself off for the whole day," she said, 
"and if you uphold her, Abel, in such unbecoming 
behaviour, with her poor grandfather lying dead in the 
house, / shall not." 

" I didn't know," faltered Kitty. 

" I found her in the porch-room, mother," said Abel ; 
"no one seems to have told her." 

" No one told her, didn't they ! " cried Molly ; " and 
how was they to tell her and she run off in one of her 
tantrums? Not but what I stepped into the garden 
myself, and called to her as she could come and see her 
grandad after he was laid out ; Mrs. Dwine knows I 
did." 

" It was with my own ears I heard you, after I'd come 
down from above," said Mrs. Dwine, turning up her eyes ; 
" but likely Miss Kitty was out of earshot, though you 
did speak up amazin', as I can truly testify." 

" I've noticed she ain't never too far off to hear any- 
thing as she likes to hear, though it beats me where 'tis 
she gets to," Molly began, when Abel cut her short : 

" That will do, Molly ; if you were to carry the tray in, 
some of us might be able to pass," he said ; the sight of 
Kitty's pale sad, little face, and the thought of where he 
had found her } went to his heart. He led the way into 
the parlour, where John, looking moody and preoccupied, 
was already cutting slices of rosy ham, and the little 
boys were squabbling for the chair next Abel's. 

Kitty gathered by degrees, partly from the answers to 
the few questions she ventured to put, partly from the 
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talk going on around her, that every one supposed her to 
have run out after instead of before the discovery of her 
grandfather's death, which had taken place quite 
suddenly, and to all appearance painlessly, at last. When 
John had run up after breakfast to ask for his orders for 
the day, the tray Molly had placed as usual by the bed- 
side was untouched, and the old man already gone, 
though he had seemed to be quite himself only an hour 
or so before that, when Mrs. Deane had looked in upon 
him on her way downstairs. If Kitty had not been so 
wrapped up in her books, she must have seen from her 
post behind the tool-house the messenger despatched 
for the doctor, and later John himself ride away to 
fetch Abel ; must even have seen Mrs. Dwine go in at 
the back-door, though the sight might not have sug- 
gested to her in what sad duty it was that Molly required 
assistance. Kitty almost hated her books when she 
thought that but for them she too might have stood 
with the others round the bed, and have taken leave 
when they did of the inanimate form lying upon it, 
instead of the death coming upon her like a shock as 
though she had been a stranger and not one of them- 
selves at all. Certainly, had she only observed it, the 
going and coming about the house would have brought 
her in to see what was the cause of it. She felt so 
pitiful over her grandfather now that he was dead, and 
very miserable at the irrevocable "too late " by which she 
had been met just when she had decided not to vex him 
any more. It was hard to bear that her mother still 
continued to scold. 

"You might have taken the little boys off my hands 
to-day, I do think, Kitty, though why I should ever 
expect to get any good or comfort of my own daughter, 
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I'm sure I don't know, seeing that you have never been 
either yet." 

It did not mend matters that Kitty, preoccupied and 
unhappy and only half-recovered from a shock that had 
been no slight one, failed to see when Joe's mug was 
empty, or when Ned, who had slyly possessed himself of 
the carving-knife and fork, was endangering his fingers in 
an unlawful attack upon the ham. 

Abel asked a few grave questions now and then, but 
he had heard all there was to tell from John as they 
came together from Hillside, and was for the most part 
silent Kitty wondered how her mother could go on 
talking to John about the crops and the fallow-land, or 
how even the two children could laugh and chatter al- 
most as usual, and every one but herself seem as though 
they were unmindful of what it was lying so still now in 
the porch-room, that had always hitherto been the 
centre, as it were, of life at the farm. She forgot that 
they had had hours in which to grow familiar with the 
idea only recently presented to her. 

Neither was it true that the others were quite as usual 
or forgetful of the dread presence in the house. Mrs. 
Deane silenced the chatter of the boys from time to 
time, and there were lopg pauses every now and then 
during which no one spoke at all. 

It was in one of these pauses that there came a sound 
upon the heavy air that caused every one to look up. A 
dull solemn peal from the church bell. 

"The passing-bell !" Mrs. Deane said, speaking al- 
most in a whisper. 

" I wonder," Abel began, when his mother took the 
words out of his mouth : 

" Why should you wonder ? he was as much respected 
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as any one about here, and if some one has thought to 
have the bell tolled for him, why not ? " 

" It would have been earlier," John said, impatiently, 
and holding up his hand for silence, as they listened to the 
full, solemn notes, each one dying quite away before the 
next was struck. 

Molly opened the door and put in her head. 

" Mr. Hetherington is dead," she said, in awe-struck 
tones ; " Caleb Law looked in just now and said so. It's 
him the bell is tolling for." 

" He was taken ill while I was at Burnhurst," Kitty 
cried, with sudden recollection. 

" Why on earth didn't you say so then ? " asked John. 

" I did tell grandfather," began Kitty, when the ex- 
pression of mingled awe and bewilderment with which 
Molly regarded her, and the tone in which she exclaimed, 
" Told your grandad ! mercy me ! " struck her as so pain- 
fully ludicrous, that the child's overtried spirits gave way 
altogether, and she broke into a fit of mingled tears and 
laughter. 

At any other time such an exhibition might have been 
attributed to tantrums ; under present circumstances, it 
seemed to be looked upon as only the right and proper 
thing to do. Even Molly, while endeavouring to ad- 
minister a cup of scalding tea, patted Kitty on the back 
approvingly and remarked, 

" She do seem as much put out as need be ; don't she 
now?" 

But Kitty's mother actually held out her arms, and 
drew the hysterical girl to her. Kitty never remembered 
to have cried upon her mother's breast before. 

When order had been once more restored, after this 
little scene, and the tea-things were taken away, the room 
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only faintly illumined by the fading light from the 
window, and the little boys stolen out into the entry to 
play, feeling half doubtful whether play was not in some 
mysterious way wrong that evening, the sense grew upon 
Abel more and more, that the two deaths that had taken 
place that day were to have an influence upon his life. 

He had supposed that his mother and John would 
take some small holding, which would be a provision for 
them all, and a good start for John himself, but he now 
learnt that Mrs. Deane was bent on no less than holding 
Reed Farm, with John to act under her as he had 
hitherto done under his step-grandfather. 

" We can get on together, as well as you and Cousin 
Thorne, I should hope/' Mrs. Deane said. 

" I am not man enough for it, mother, " began John, 
touching his brother's foot under the table, as a hint to 
him to follow his lead ; " Mr. Stevenson would be against 
it" 

" Why should he be against it ? " Mrs. Deane asked, 
sharply ; " Mr. Hetherington had some fancy about not 
giving a woman a lease, — we all know that ; but it is 
with Mr. Richard we have to do now, and Abel and he 
were always friends. It will be hard if Abel can't speak 
up for his own mother." 

" I don't want to be tied to the farm, Abel," muttered 
John, in a low voice. 

" Mr. Stevenson would only advise Mr. Richard for 
the best for his own interests," said Abel. 

" Of course ; and it's our interest you have to look to." 

"There's Sheepcote, just a few acres such as you 
really could manage and keep things together under your 
own hand and eye, mother," suggested Abel. 

But Mrs. Deane would not hear of Sheepcote. 

£ 
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" I shall not leave Reed Farm if I can stay in it, you 
may be sure of that ; and I do think you might 
remember how well father did by you two lads ever since 
the day I came here a widow woman, never making a 
difference between you, not then nor later, when his own 
grandchildren were born. I do think you might pay 
it back now to the two who are your own half brothers, 
though you and John had no such claim on grandad." 

" It's time we did something for ourselves, as well," 
said John ; " to keep on here would be like settling down 
with a ready-made family and me only twenty. If it 
comes to thinking, you might think of that, mother." 

"John's not equal to it ; and that's a fact," observed 
AbeL 

"And there's the bailiffs place at Morris Moor going 
begging," said John, eagerly ; " Mr. Stevenson told me 
so himself. He said he'd offered it to you, Abel, and 
you wouldn't have it" 

" When did he tell you so ? " 

" I met him five minutes before I came up with you at 
the gate at Hillside : he told me then." 

" Did he offer you the place ? " 

" No ; but you could speak for me." 

" It seems I'm to speak for every one," said Abel. 

"And why not?" exclaimed his mother; "you've 
spoken for yourself loud enough to Cousin Thome ; it 
seems to me you might do as much for us." 

" I could be off with her ; there's nothing downright 
settled — with her" Abel repeated, smiling, though no 
one saw it, for the room was now so dark the party 
could not see each other's faces. Abel felt very happy 
to remember that with Katharine everything was down- 
right settled. 
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" And you come home ? " asked his mother. " Well, 
I won't say it might not be worked so ; I won't say 
either you are not a good son, but John was his mother's 
boy always, and I'd set my heart on going on as we've 
been this long time. It's not likely, if you put it to him 
properly, that Mr. Richard will refuse to let me keep on 
the farm, and it puzzles me, when we are doing nicely, 
you should think of such a thing as turning out to be- 
gin afresh in a strange place. To be sure, Hillside is 
something worth looking after, considering Cousin 
Thome's bad heart and alL" 

" Oh, I don't think much of her bad heart," said Abel. 

Let it be understood neither he nor his mother were 
alluding to Miss Betsey's individual share of the corruption 
of human nature, but to a heart disease of long standing 
to which she was subject, and which might carry her off 
suddenly at any time. 

. " Has she made her will?" said Mrs. Deane. 

" She's been a sensible woman all her days as far as I 
know," said Abel, dryly. 

" And of course it all goes to Katharine, so ytnfre safe 
enough." 

" I don't know that ; no one knows, and it's neither 
here nor there. And it seems to me Katharine and I 
would have to wait a bit How would it do for us all to 
keep together, and after a year or two, when John was 
older, for him to take the management ? " 

" But I don't want to be tied to the farm," said John. 

" And I do" said his mother, " whatever you may say, 
boys, provided Mr. Richard will let me stay on where 
I am. Let John be off, Abel, if he has such a mind 
for it." 

"Very well; we will think it over," replied Abel 
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gravely, when a voice from the darkest corner of the 
room exclaimed passionately, 

" It's a shame ! " and Kitty came forward towards her 
mother. 

" What now ? what do you mean, child ? " said Mrs. 
Deane, angry at having been startled, angry too at the 
tone in which the exclamation had been made. 

" It's a shame, I say, that Abel's life is to be spoiled. 
Why is he to wait? Why can't we all go to Sheepcote? 
I'd help there, and work in the dairy, or do anything you 
liked, mother. Why is John to go off to Morris Moor, 
and why are we to stay here, and only Abel to have 
nothing he likes ? " 

"Upon my word !" cried Mrs. Deane, "and who are 
you to take your mother to task this way ? You help ! 
it will be a long day before you are found doing any- 
thing you don't like. I'm ashamed of you, Kitty ! To 
flare up like that, and you that meant to be a good girl. 
There, go away with you. Go and tell Molly to bring a 
light, and if you want to be helpful just see your little 
brothers into bed, and don't go slamming doors and 
rampaging with that temper of yours, and death in the 
house this night I am ashamed of you, Kitty. You 
to put yourself forward and speak in that tone ; let me 
tell you you are none too old to remember that little girls 
should be seen and not heard." 

"Kitty was heard and not seen," John said, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, as, in spite of her mother's warn- 
ing, the child rushed out of the room, banging the door 
behind her. 

It was not wonderful she had been upset ; not wonder- 
ful that, hearing her mother and John so eager for their 
own way, she should have been dreaming of her own 
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way, too, in tne dark corner where she had curled herself 
up to listen to the talk going on in the parlour, or to 
listen to her own thoughts, as the whim took her. Her 
thoughts had been such pleasant ones of a bright life 
when Abel and Katharine should be living together at 
Hillside ; of a constant coming and going between there 
and the farm ; of books to study, — Katharine had so 
many books, and never to be scolded for studying them ; 
or a refuge at Hillside from everything that was so worry- 
ing at home ; and of such a sure welcome always, for of 
that it would be impossible to doubt after Katharine's 
message to herself. And here were John and her mother 
coolly upsetting all Abel's plans, and not seeming to con- 
sider his or Katharine's feelings in the least ! 

She dashed into the kitchen and lit the candles in the 
tall brass candlesticks herself, bidding Molly take them 
in to the parlour, and Molly stared anew at the tone of 
command. As for the little boys, it was rather reassur- 
ing to their small minds that Kitty could be in a tantrum, 
even to-night. It felt quite natural and familiar after 
this long strange day, when people had spoken so much 
in whispers, and the blinds had been drawn down since 
early morning. They liked her for it rather than other- 
wise, and submitted with wonderful patience to be hustled 
off to bed in her roughest manner. 

When she had done with them, poor Kitty crept in 
the dark to the door of the porch room and leaned her 
head against it, crying the quieter tears that generally 
washed away her ill-temper after any outbreak. They 
found her there at prayer-time, and when, instead of 
reading the chapter herself, as she had been in the habit 
of doing since grandad had been confined to his room, 
Mrs. Deane signed to Abel to take down the big Bible, 
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it did suddenly strike Kitty that here was one thing she 
wished for. It would be easier to be good if Abel were 
to live at home ; as he took his place now as the head 
of the household and she listened to his quiet, reverent 
voice, she felt soothed, and more hopeful for the future. 

As for Abel he was never one to say much, but he 
began to see there was something in the way of doing 
the best he could for himself yet ; the best must first be 
done for his mother and her young children. And yet 
the sunshine that had glorified the early morning of that 
very day did not seem to have faded for him. Perhaps, 
because now it no longer shone only from Katharine's 
eyes, nor only upon a path he had chosen for himself, 
but upon a path whereon might be seen the foot-prints of 
One who " pleased not Himself." 

Had Kitty looked over his shoulder, as he sat with 
the great Bible still open before him after the short 
family service of prayer and praise was over, she might 
have noticed that his eyes rested on the page where it 
was written, " Bear ye one another's burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ." 





CHAPTER V. 

DAN THORNE'S BOYS. 

lUgJ^TXBEL might well have said there were Thornes 
in plenty for Miss Betsey to chose from. 
raLgyv ^ Besides himself and John, there lived, in 
t&ySNi^S the village of Denton, on the opposite edge 
of the moor to Hillside, not only Katharine's 
father and her four brothers, but her father's first cousin^ 
George Thorne, landlord of the Fermor Arms, with his 
wife and daughter. Then, too, Katharine's eldest brother, 
Jim, had married since his last quarrel with Miss Betsey, 
and there was now yet another Thorne, a sturdy two-year- 
old boy, in the cottage behind the blacksmith's forge. 

Daniel Thorne was the owner of the small iron foundry 
in the middle of the village ; and was, so his neighbours 
affirmed, making money. 

There was little to show for it, however, in the low- 
roofed dwelling-house adjoining the foundry; but if 
Daniel did not miss home comfort, it was probably 
because that had been a thing totally unknown to him 
and the lads for so long now. There was always some- 
thing to eat at meal times — Chris saw to that — and a place 
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to lie down in at night, and, after all, what more did they 
want ? The long low room, guiltless of carpet, was kept 
tolerably clean by the one servant, " who did for them ; 99 
and in the little counting-house, which did not much more 
than just hold him and his desk, there was an arm-chair, 
in which Daniel could smoke his pipe in peace on the 
rare occasions upon which he did not prefer smoking it, in 
his cousin's company, at the Fermor Arms. 

Katharine's brothers were "rough boys ; 99 there could 
be no doubt upon that point. Whether her presence in 
their home would have had any effect in softening them 
was an experiment that had never been fairly tried, for 
she had been little more than fourteen when, to Daniel's 
gratification, Miss Betsey had taken a fancy to the girl. 

" There's a thing now ! " Daniel had said upon that 
occasion ; " Hillside is worth looking after and keeping 
a hold of in the family, if possible. Who knows but 
what Katharine may come round the old woman ? The 
lads are hearty enough, all but Christopher, poor little 
chap, and it's odd if he can't contrive to tumble up 
amongst us somehow." 

That was exactly what Chris did. The child cannot 
be said to have been brought up, for he grew up in some 
fashion or other by himself, during which the " tumbling 99 
became a literal fact. Chris was incurably lame from a 
fall in his childhood, a fall that possibly a little sisterly 
care might have prevented. The other boys were kind 
in their rough way ; but whether the little fellow missed 
his sister or not no one knew, or cared to know. If he 
ever had done so he had forgotten it long ago, and seemed 
as reconciled to discomfort as the rest of the family. 

Unable to work in the forge, or anywhere else for that 
matter, when he reached the age— no great one— at 
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which Daniel had always begun to make the boys useful 
after school hours, Chris was left in the dwelling-house. 
He could " see to things a bit " they told him, and he 
did his best But time hung heavy, and too often the 
real occupation of his days was endurance — endurance 
of such pain as the other lads never dreamt of: 

In the evenings when Daniel went oyer to the bright 
parlour of the inn, his boys were left to themselves ; there 
was no great attraction at home ; no wonder the two who 
were hearty should be almost always out, and Chris left 
alone with his books, or his pain, just as it happened. 

He would have been welcome enough at any time had 
he cared to look in on Jim's wife ; but she had her child 
to see to, herself and her husband to think of ; and while 
now and then remarking it was a shame Katharine 
should not take the trouble to look after her young 
brother, it did not strike Mrs. Jim how little trouble it 
would be to look after him herself. She did not particu- 
larly care to go to the foundry either ; for though she 
had married one of them, in her heart she shared 
the opinion of her neighbours with regard to the rest of 
" Dan's boys," as the lads were almost universally called, 
and, perhaps, unconsciously classed Chris with the others, 
looking upon him as only less rough and troublesome on 
account of the lameness that, if it kept him out of work, 
at least kept him out of mischief as well 

Thus, from one cause and another, Chris seldom went 
as far as the blacksmith's, which was quite at the other 
end of the village ; never, indeed, unless, some house- 
hold question arose quite beyond his powers to decide 
and then he would take his crutch and hobble to consult 
his sister-in-law. For, oddly enough, from having no other 
occupation, Chris had grown to make quite a business 
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of " seeing to things ; " had grown to be such a quaint old- 
fashioned little man, in the somewhat lonely life he led 
behind the foundry, with the noise of it in his ears all 
day, and the smoke and dirt of it interfering sadly with 
his old-fashioned notions of cleanliness and order. 

It was not want of money that made Daniel's home 
comfortless. There was no lack of money, as was proved 
by the horse and gig he drove, by the good clothes they 
all wore, and the good education liberally bestowed by 
the father on his boys, each of whom, excepting of course 
Christopher, had gone in turn to a grammar-school in 
the neighbouring market town ; indeed, Ben went there 
still, and even Chris could read almost as soon as he 
could speak, and had good store of books. If Daniel, 
having all those boys to provide for, did not hold his head 
quite so high as his cousin George, who had no need to 
curry favour with Miss Betsey, since he was as well to do, 
or perhaps even better off than herself, still, Daniel had 
money enough, even for amusements, when it was 
wanted ; there was only none for comfort or for Chris — 
not but what he might have had it for the asking, only 
then Chris never did ask for anything. 

The boy seemed to have accepted his lot It was to . 
bear pain, and " see to things * for other people. 

In Katharine's rare visits home, Chris met her always 
with a smile, and was so glad to see her, and so proud 
and pleased to make her welcome, that she saw Aim at 
his best, and, to do her justice, never realised that at 
times, amidst the rough home ways, he really lacked the 
commonest comforts that might have made his life, 
always hard enough, perhaps a little less hard, to bear. 

For the rest, the uncomfortable state of things, the 
noise of the foundry, Ben's dogs barking at her as at a 
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stranger, Tom's loud voice and uncouth manners, dis- 
gusted Katharine. It was all so different from Hillside, 
and since her father really wished her to stay there, there 
could be no conflict in her own mind ; her duty and 
pleasure clearly coincided — or so she considered At all 
events, if any doubts had troubled her hitherto, they were 
silenced now. Whenever she married she would naturally 
have left home ; and now it seemed finally and comfort- 
ably settled that Abel and herself should continue to live 
at Hillside. On the morning succeeding the day on 
which this understanding had been arrived at between 
the parties concerned, the principal amongst them being 
in Katharine's estimation, no less than in her own, Miss 
Betsey Thorne, Katharine set off to walk across the moor 
to Denton. 

It was a perfect spring morning. The low grey clouds 
of yesterday had lifted ; the sun shining down upon the 
moist earth warmed it, so that all growing things appeared 
to have made in a few hours the progress of whole days. 
Up in the sky larks sang rejoicingly ; beneath Katharine's 
foot the heather was beginning to blossom here and there, 
and the wild thyme smelt sweet as she crushed it in pass- 
ing. Upon the trees in whose shelter the distant village 
nestled cosily, there was now a tender green hue, where 
only the day before had been nothing but brown buds 
swelling in the damp, soft air. Late as spring was that 
year, it seemed to have fully come to-day, and all in one 
burst as it were ; walking across the open moor it was 
almost too warm to be pleasant, so that Katharine was 
glad when the first out-lying cottages were passed, and 
she could turn into the lane through Denton. 

They had a large order at the foundry just then. The 
furnace was in full blast ; Daniel himself was there, doing, 
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as was usual with him, much more than merely overlook 
the two men he now employed, and Tom was working as 
hard as either of the hired workmen. Katharine, arriving 
at a critical moment, must stand where she was, at the 
open door, looking in at the shed lit up by the flames of the 
furnace, filled with the sound of its roaring and with the 
clang of iron, and wait patiently, if she wished to have 
speech with her father, who at that moment could only 
nod a greeting to her ; or she could go up to the house 
and see Chris. She preferred the latter. The private 
door of the Fermor Arms just opposite stood open, and 
Myra Thorne was in the act of coming out, waiting only 
to speak to her mother who was dimly visible in the pas- 
sage beyond. Katharine, having no mind to tell her 
news first to any one but her father, judged it best to avoid 
these two for the present, though in general, when she 
came to Denton, she found herself far more at home in 
Mrs. Thome's parlour than in the foundry dwelling-house. 

She passed up along the black, smoke-encrusted wall 
of the rough building, and holding her neat dress care- 
fully about her, and stepping daintily over the cinders 
and rubbish with which the yard was strewn, put her hand 
on the latch of the door and entered unannounced, to be 
greeted with the usual acclamations from Chris — Chris as 
usual alone in the boarded room, but, also as usual, too 
content, too busy " seeing to things," to look lonely just 
because he was alone. 

When Ben's terrier had half deafened Katharine, and 
when Chris had conquered the terrier by a judicious ap- 
plication of the crutch, — a crutch that it might have 
touched any heart to see, because it was such a little one, 
— and when the cat who had her kittens in a large basket 
under the dresser, and was anxious in her mind on their 
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account, was at last satisfied that her family was in no 
immediate danger, and when, by throwing a cloth over its 
cage, Chris had silenced the shrill song of his bird, 
which was rejoicing with all its heart in the tumult, and 
adding to it in a perfect ecstacy of delight ; when all this 
had been done so that the brother and sister could hear 
themselves speak, Chris expressed himself as being truly 
delighted with Katharine's news. 

"Abel ! " said the boy, "why he's the best of all the 
Thome's. You'll have a good husband, Katharine, and 
whether Aunt Betsey approves or not, /do. A good 
husband is a very good thing." 

"You talk like a little old man, Chris," said Katharine, 
noticing not without the faintest possible feeling of self- 
reproach that the small face was paler, the fragile form 
more bent than she fancied had been the case last time 
she saw them. 

" Ain't I an old man ? " said Chris, with a light laugh ; 
" when was I ever young ? To be young is to run about, 
play, go to school, get into mischief, as Ben does. When 
did / ever do all that? Where do you ever see a 
steadier, more stay-at-home old chap than I am, Katha- 
rine ? You ought to value my approval." 

"You've hardly seen Abel often enough to know 
whether you do approve or not," she said. 

" I've seen him once or twice, and that's enough for 
some people. Kitty Deane comes with him when he has 
business at the foundry, and while Abel is with father, 
Kitty sits with me." 

"What a place it is ! " exclaimed Katharine, looking 
round discontentedly, half sorry Abel or Kitty were ever 
there at all to see how rough and untidy it all was. 

" I thought it did me credit," said Chris, " but I see 
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the table's dusty. If I'd known you were coming, I'd 
have had things more shipshape ; only I was tired to-day." 

" You I it's a wretched way of going on to leave every- 
thing to a child like you ! Is there no servant in the 
house ? " said Katharine, impatiently. 

" Oh, there's a servant : Puck's here still ; but she 
will get out ; she's always out I think. You would be 
wanting to be out yourself, you know, if your folk lived 
handy down the lane and there was no one in the house 
but me to speak to." 

" You should complain to father." 

" Not I. Puck's been here so long; we rub on some- 
how, and I see to things. Now there she is ! " Chris 
added, as a confused noise in the scullery beyond an- 
nounced the return of Miss Kerenhappuch, and gave 
notice that she was washing up the dishes. " Oh ! we 
do very well, Katharine, though not as you do at Hillside. 
Dinner will be ready before father and the boys are in, 
and that's a great point you know." 

Chris spoke of " the boys " quite as though he were 
the old man he called himself, not at all as though he 
were one of them, and that the youngest. 

" Will Ben be home to dinner then to-day ? " Katha- 
rine asked. 

" It's Saturday : he always is home on Saturdays. 
That's why I told Puck to get fry or sausages; Ben 
likes such things. I'd shouldn't wonder if she'd forgotten 
though, and there was nothing but the steak," said Chris, 
wrinkling up his forehead and seizing his crutch to go 
and question the servant, who, in spite of the abbrevia- 
tion of her name bestowed upon her by Chris, and which 
suggested an idea of youthfulness, was a middle-aged 
woman, the same who had " done for " Dan Thome's 
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boys* ever since Katharine had left them to her tender 
mercies five years ago. 

She came into the front room now to ask Miss Katha- 
rine how she found her brother looking, to speak so sen- 
sibly about his health, to hold forth upon all household 
matters, in so prudent a manner, and so exactly as though 
she were herself the prop and mainstay of the household 
that Katharine's half-formed intention of complaining to 
her father faded from her mind It was much less trouble 
to say nothing, and Puck really appeared to be a most 
worthy woman. 

As for Chris, during the little dialogue between his 
sister and this valuable domestic, he sat curled up in his 
own low chair by the window, holding in his little hand 
his little crutch, and with a mocking smile upon his face 
that made him look like some strange changeling child 
in some quaint fairy tale. Chris knew exactly what Puck 
was worth. But Chris knew, too, of her old father, 
whom Puck's wages helped to keep out of the workhouse ; 
and of Puck's two sisters, troublesome slips of girls, always 
out of place, and always looking to Puck to help them. 

Nothing of all this did Katharine know, nor would 
she have thought it concerned her if she had Chris, 
little old man, old before his time, with long hours of 
loneliness in which to think how full the world was of 
other people, with a stern monitor, whose name was 
Pain, at hand so often to teach him to think rightly, 
had learned to look at all sides of such objects as were 
presented to his young mind, not merely at the side 
turned towards himself, and by which his own life might 
be in any way affected. It would be very hard on Puck 
to lose a good place now, Chris thought : and after all 
they did very well, and he saw to things. 
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Katharine had just dismissed Kerenhappuch to her 
scullery'again, and as she watched her solid figure disap- 
pear into the gloom of the open door-way at the far end of 
the long low room in which Chris and she were sitting, 
had just remarked to Chris how oddly unsuited to the 
middle-aged woman was the fanciful appellation it had 
pleased him to bestow upon her, when all the tumult 
that had greeted her own entrance began anew. 

The terrier sprang barking from under the table, the 
cat arched her back and ran to Chris, then with her tail 
straight out back to her basket, and back again to Chris, 
to be reassured about her family, and even through the 
cloth the bird sang shrilly, as with a noise of laughter 
and of talk, of clamping boots and shouts to the dog, 
Tom and Ben, and Daniel Thorne himself, came up the 
yard and in at the door together. 

Katharine put her hands to her ears, but submitted 
with a good grace to the rough welcome of her father 
and brothers, and could not but be pleased at their 
satisfaction at the news she brought, when peace and 
quietness was restored sufficiently for her to tell and for 
them to hear the tale. 

" I'd as soon have Abel one of us as any Thorne I 
know," said Daniel, heartily; "but the point was, that 
your aunt should be pleased It won't do to vex her, 
my girl : mind that always. How's her heart ? " he added 
with a sudden kind anxiety for Miss Betsey's welfare. 

" She's not said much about it lately, beyond threaten- 
ing me with it (as she always does, when things seem 
going as she don't like) in case I encouraged Abel to live 
at Morris Moor." 

" It will take her off sudden some day though," said 
Daniel ; " but whatever it does, it can't take her off young. 
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They say there is nothing certain in this world, yet 
it's certain sure that Betsey Thorne will never die young," 
at which grim joke he chuckled for a minute or two. 

"Look here," shouted Tom, it being necessary to 
shout because Ben was at that moment irritating the 
terrier almost beyond the bounds of canine reason, — 
" look here ; what's this tale about old Deane ? Folks 
say he's dead." 

Katharine confirmed the rumour, and for a moment 
or two they discussed Mary Deane's prospects, and spoke 
of the changes the old farmer's sudden death might bring 
to her and her young family. But the subject had not 
much interest for any of them and was soon dropped. 

Katharine stayed to dinner. The plentiful meal was, 
in her honour, arranged with more than usual care by 
Puck, at which Chris was secretly amused. There was 
much loud talk and laughter, and rough horse-play 
between the boys, while to make himself heard by his 
daughter, Daniel raised his voice to a shout, or rapped 
upon the table now and then to call for silence. Chris 
kept a watchful eye upon the comforts of the party. The 
pit-pat of his small crutch was heard now and then, as 
the little fellow limped round the table to see that his 
father's plate was hot, or that Ben's sausages were to his 
taste, or that Katharine's glass of spring water was clear 
and fresh. 

" What a thing it is to have Chris at home to do for us 
all ! " said his father, as he rose from table ; " did you ever 
think, Katharine, how well off we were in this little chap ? " 
He patted the boy kindly on the head as he spoke. 

" Does he get out enough ?" his sister asked. 

" Oh, I get out," Chris answered ; " I get out down the 
lane now and then, or turn into the foundry for a change. 

F 
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But I'm best at home, I think, not being able to go to 
school as Ben does." 

" I'm not going any more," said Ben suddenly. 

" Why, how's that ? " asked Daniel. 

"I've been there long enough. I've thrashed every 
boy in the school, and could thrash the master too if I 
chose ; I'm a head and shoulders taller than he is," and 
the young gaint stretched himself to his full height 

"That's not exactly what I sent you to school for," 
said his father, "but you can do as you like," — Ben 
knew that, all Dan Thome's boys did as they liked, — 
"any way, we must go back to the foundry now. It 
never rains but it pours. The furnace has been cold for 
days, and now here's ploughshares to turn out for half 
the neighbourhood at once. The men will not work this 
afternoon, but you and I, boys, must give an hour or two 
to it still, or we shall be all behind-hand." 

Chris limped with them to the foundry door and said 
good-bye to Katharine there. She looked back after 
she had crossed the road to call on Myra, and the little 
figure was standing where she had left it Chris was 
leaning on his crutch in the doorway, the flames from 
the furnace making a background to the picture. He 
looked more frail and small, and more as if he needed 
care, than he looked even in the house. The thought 
went through his sister's mind that if Abel and she lived 
at Morris Moor, they could keep Chris with them. As 
for Hillside, Miss Betsey did not like Dan Thome's 
boys about But Myra welcomed Katharine and her 
news so eagerly, that Chris was soon forgotten. Later, 
when the two girls had set off to walk part of the way to 
Hillside together, George Thome stepped across to the 
foundry. 
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" So you are to have a son-in-law," he said to Daniel ; 
" I hope he pleases you." 

" Her aunt is pleased," replied the other, " and that's 
fortunate, for since Katharine is not a girl to remain 
unmarried as Betsey Thorne herself has done, it behoved 
us to be careful the old lady was satisfied with Katharine's 
choice." 

"Ah, you look to seeing Katharine stand in Miss 
Betsey's shoes some day." 

" I don't say that All I do say is, that for five years 
now I've parted with my girl to her aunt, and what I 
look for is, that she should remember it, and make it up 
to me by-and-by. She must leave Hillside to some of 
us ; can't take it with her you know. Now I, with all 
my boys, and Chris a cripple, could do nicely with it — 
or if it's Katharine it falls to, she could help her brothers 
on in life. You are the rich man of the family, George ; 
it's not to be supposed you think of such things. / am 
bound to." 

" Just so," said George dryly. " Well, there's nothing 
to be said against Abel ; I don't know that I should 
have had anything to say against him myself, if it had 
been Myra he asked for." 

That evening Mrs. Thorne remarked to her husband 
that she was thankful Myra would have to ask no con- 
sent but that of her parents when she should marry. 

" It is a great thing not to have to cringe to other 
people, or wait for a dead woman's shoes," she said. 

" A great thing," repeated George. 
And we have no occasion to do it," said his wife. 

" Just so," he observed, with an odd smile ; " as you 
say, we have no occasion." 
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A GOOD LANDLORD. 

S Abel had felt sure would be the case, 
Stevenson laughed at the idea of Johp 
going to Morris Moor. 

" Martin has got together a goodish bit 
of land now," the agent said, " and he is 
laying acre to acre still as fast as he can buy it up here 
and there over the county. What he wants at Morris 
Moor is some one to trust to, so that he is not obliged to 
be much there himself. John may be a good pair of 
hands, I don't doubt that, but it was the old man who 
was head, and you know it, Abel Thorne, as well as I 
do." 

The endless discussions at Reed Farm had at all 
events resulted in Abel's knowing his own mind, and 
seeing clearly which way his course lay. No one seemed 
to care that his wishes must be sacrificed — no one but 
Kitty, that is to say. The child listened to all the dis- 
cussions, and grew hot with indignation. 

" If Katharine won't come to you here," Mrs. Deane 
said, — " and I'm sure I'd make her welcome, and never 
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interfere with her in any way, no more than Cousin 
Thorne would herself, — if Katharine won't keep house 
with me, where is the harm of waiting a year or two, and 
you both so young ? Your father was older than you are 
now when he and I were married, though goodness 
knows I was young enough myself, and your father, 
Kitty, was turned of forty before ever he dreamed of such 
a thing. As I said at first, too, if only Abel speaks up as 
he ought to do, we might all please ourselves ; he and 
Katharine at Hillside, and John and I here." 

" But that does not seem to please John," remarked 
Abel; whereupon all the arguments began over again, 
nor was there peace in the house until Abel consented to 
get a lease for his mother if it were possible ; at all 
events to walk over to Mr. Stevenson's and speak about 
the matter at once. They all knew there would be many 
offers for Reed Farm now it was known to be vacant 

John followed his brother as he left the house ; they 
neither of them noticed that Kitty started at the same 
time on some secret expedition of her own, 

"You'll speak up for me, won't you?" John said. 

" About Morris Moor do you mean ? It will be of no 
use my speaking. You had better make up your mind 
to stay here, and let us work together. In a few years 
you will be thankful to have the chance to hold the 
farm yourself." 

" In a few years — well, perhaps you are right. But, 
meantime, you must give me my liberty a little." 

" Oh, I'll do that," said Abel laughing. 

" You see/' said John, " I've hardly been a day off the 
farm since we came to it as little lads." 

" You and I together," said Abel ; " it's a long time 
ago, boy." 
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"You were always such a good fellow, you know," 
John went on, speaking quickly and slashing the hedge 
as he passed with the stick he carried in his hand ; " you 
never cared, or seemed to care, when grandad liked me 
best and let you go." 

" Why should I have cared ? It was quite natural he 
should like you best As for me, I was too obstinate for 
him." 

" And it don't hurt you now that mother takes to me 
more than to you, though every one knows you are ever 
so much better every way than lam?" 

" No, it don't hurt me," Abel said. 

" You see," continued John, " if I encouraged her to 
go to Sheepcote, it would be just settling down for good 
and all, and I'm young yet" 

" You mean it would be you to settle down at Sheep- 
cote, whereas, if mother holds on here, it must be me." 

John looked rather confused, seeing which his brother 
clapped him on the shoulder. 

" Never mind, boy," he said kindly, " I'm content' 
In three years or so you'll take your turn ; meantime you 
shall have as much liberty as I can give you." 

" You are the best fellow that ever was 1 " cried John 
warmly. " Of course I'll take my turn in three years, 
and by that time I shall be fit for it Grandad kept me 
in leading strings, you see ; once I stand alone a bit I 
shall be ready to take your place by-and-by. Oh, you 
don't know how I'll work. I don't dislike farming; 
there's nojthing I like better. You'll say a word for me, 
though, about Morris Moor, Abel. I could learn as 
much there as here." 

" Oh, 111 say a word, of course ; but, I warn you, it 
will be of no use. I'd not put you there myself, John," 
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said Abel, laughing at him as they parted company, John 
returning to Reed Farm, and his brother walking rapidly 
down the road towards the agent's house. To reach it 
he had to pass Sheepcote — the small white house over- 
shadowed by two magnificent walnut trees, the few acres 
of land lying all round it — and as he passed it, he stood 
still for a minute or two looking at the little homestead 
rather wistfully. 

There was a vision before his eyes of his mother safely 
there, with John to look after her, of the whole family off 
his mind, and he and Katharine started, hand in hand, 
upon the road that looked so very bright to Abel. If he 
held out even now, that vision would come true; for 
certainly, unless he himself were to stay at Reed Farm 
and manage for his mother, no lease of Reed Farm 
would be obtainable by her. But the thought of getting 
what he liked — that thought, that alone, was influencing 
all the others — was not one on which Abel dwelt long, 
not one that ever had been the mainspring of his actions. 
He turned away now with a quiet smile, saying to himself, 

"I suppose my back is broader than John's; I am 
the elder, and fitter to bear the burden anyway." 

If only Katharine would have shared it with him I 
But Katharine had decided it would be best to wait. 

While Abel and Stevenson were talking together that 
morning, Richard Hetherington came out of the house 
at Burnhurst, and sauntered slowly down the avenue to 
the five-barred gate opening on to the high road. It 
was pleasant there in the sunshine. The leaves were 
opening fast now ; a few warm days had brought every- 
thing on wonderfully ; the spring easterly winds had not 
yet set in ; the air was balmy, and flowers coming out in 
crowds under the hedge rows. 
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The young man struck a light for his cigar, then stood 
leaning upon the gate, and looking over it along the 
winding road, and across the rich fields sloping down 
towards Reed Farm. He, too, as well as Abel, had a 
ready-made family upon his hands, but it was not of his 
step-mother and her sister, or of Alice either, that he was 
thinking just now. Indeed, he can hardly be said to 
have been thinking at all. The shock of his father's 
death had been sudden. There had been grave discus- 
sions with his guardian, who seemed bent upon com- 
pressing years of tutelage and good advice into the few 
months before his ward should come of age ; sorrowful 
hours passed with Mrs. Hetherington, whose grief had 
been overpowering, and childish tears from Alice. Dick 
was glad to escape from the house, and stand in the sun- 
shine smoking his cigar. If he had any purpose at all in 
being there, it was to look out for Abel Thorne. 
Stevenson had already spoken to Dick about the farm ; 
the young master wanted to know Abel's own wishes, 
and he had not seen him since his return. Still his wish 
to see Abel was not strong enough to draw him further 
than the gate, where he was simply idling, and did not 
rouse himself till a little figure came in sight, a little figure 
preceded by a small brown dog, that seeing Richard 
stand, where he had every right to stand, at the entrance 
to his own domain, thought fit to rush forward and bark 
at him in a comical frenzy of rage. 

"Shrimp! Shrimp! Be quiet, sir I I'm ashamed of 
him, Mr. Richard ; but he doesn't know you," Kitty said, 
in much confusion, as she picked up her dog. 

"So it appears. Who is he?" asked Dick, leaning 
across the gate to pat the little brown head as it rested 
in the girl's arms. 
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" Shrimp Deane," answered Kitty promptly, for Shrimp 
always had been known by his proper style and title at 
Burnhurst, and she did not recollect that Richard being 
so much from home knew nothing of her dog, and of 
herself, probably merely the fact of her existence. Her 
heart was beating, her mind full of the importance of the 
self-imposed mission that had brought her here to-day. 
It was provoking that Shrimp should be troublesome just 
now, when Kitty needed to collect her thoughts, and 
frame her petition rightly. 

"Then you are Abel Thome's half-sister, and are 
coming to see Alice, I suppose,' 1 Dick said, opening the 
gate as he spoke. Kitty did not pass through; she 
merely put her own hand upon the gate to keep it open, 
and said with many blushes, 

" It was you I came to see ; not Miss Alice/' 

"Me! What about?" 

" Business," replied Kitty gravely. 

" Did they send you with a message ? " 

" No ; it is something I have to say to you myself." 

" Say on, Kitty Deane," laughed Dick, who was trying 
to burn Shrimp's nose with the end of his cigar, while 
Shrimp's mistress was perplexed and distracted from the 
business she had in hand, by her efforts to defend her pet. 

" Grandad is dead," she said at last, having retreated 
to a safe distance, "and mother wants to hold on at 
Reed Farm." 

"Well, why not?" said Dick, thinking it an odd 
subject for the child to speak to him upon, but prepared 
to play the good landlord, and listen to any one on « the 
estate,' without obliging them to address everything they 
had to say to him through his steward, — "Why should not 
your mother stay on where she is ? " 
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"Because if she does, Abel will have to stop too, ana 
then he can't marry Katharine — " 

" Oh, there's a Katharine in it, is there ? " interrupted 
Dick. 

Kitty nodded. 

" But it is we that ought to go to Sheepcote, and not 
spoil Abel's life ; when he asks for a lease for mother, 
you must say, 'No,' Mr. Richard," she wound up 
breathlessly, and too much in earnest now to be 
frightened. 

Richard Hetherington leaned back against the gate and 
laughed. The child was so eager, her little brown face 
was flushed, and her eyes sparkled, while Shrimp contri- 
buted to the conversation his low growling, and now and 
then a short, sharp bark, as he eyed distrustfully the 
bright end of the cigar. 

" I am to say ' No,' and you have come to make me 
say it, and have brought that monster to devour me if I 
refuse. What affair is it of yours, Miss Kitty ? " 

" It is my affair that Abel's life should not be spoiled 
like this," said the girl, not without some confused idea 
that if she could prove herself quite disinterested in the 
matter Richard would pay more ready attention to her 
words. 

" And what does Abel say himself? " 

" Oh, he'll stay ; he'll ask you for the lease ; he'll do 
anything for other people." 

"Look here," began Richard, "if Abel asks for a lease 
it will be because he wants one. He's not such a fool as 
to do a thing like that for the sake of other people only." 

" He is then ! " cried Kitty vehemently. 

" Come, that's civil ; to call your brother a fool." 

" I didn't call him any such thing ! I only want you 
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not to let him be put upon. You can prevent it, if you 
like ; you are master, Mr. Richard" 

" Am I ? It strikes me that's the last thing I am. 
Between my guardian and old Stevenson, to say nothing 
of little girls who come and begin upon me about leases, 
I am to have no will of my own it seems. Well, any- 
thing for a quiet life." 

" Then you won't do as Abel asks you ? " Kitty's eyes 
shone with pleasure. 

" I'll do anything Abel asks me," said Dick coolly. 

Kitty stamped her foot ; to Richard's amusement the 
child was fast losing her temper. However, the next 
thing she said made bim frown. 

"Mr. Hetherington would not have given mother a 
lease, and you ought " 

"Come, come, Kitty Deane, mind what you are 
saying," said Dick sternly ; he began to find his part as 
good landlord more difficult than he had thought ; clearly 
this young person was inclined to take too much upon 
herself. 

Kitty burst into tears ; Shrimp barked louder than ever; 
half amused, half angry, and, what was worse, beginning 
to be bored, Dick hailed with pleasure the sight of the 
black frock of Alice, which just then showed itself 
between the low bushes of laurel growing under the trees 
of the shrubbery. 

" Why, Kitty ! " Alice exclaimed in much amazement ; 
then suddenly, " Oh, Dick, what have you been doing to 
her ? You've put her in a tantrum, and you have no 
idea how she will suffer for it" 

" Are they so hard upon her as all that ? " asked Dick 
in a tone full of compunction. 

" She is hard on herself," said Alice. 
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"Well, so she ought to be," observed Dick reassured, 
<c and I have done nothing to her, Alice ; it is she who 
has done something to me, or would have if I had let 
her. But for my well-known courage and coolness I 
might have been torn in pieces at my own gate by that 
ferocious animal of hers." 

"It's all my fault, Miss Alice," sobbed Kitty, very 
much ashamed of herself; " I came up to speak for Abel, 
but I've done more harm than good, and Mr. Richard 
only laughs." 

" To speak about what ? " asked Alice. 

" Leases," said Dick drily. 

" Oh, Kitty ! you can't have anything to do with that 
sort of thing. I wonder at you." 

" I wonder at myself, Miss Alice. I'm always won- 
dering at myself; I'm always unfortunate." 

" You are always naughty, you know," said Alice, not 
unkindly, but as if naughtiness was some queer sort of 
complaint that Kitty could not help and was very much 
to be pitied for ; " and there is such a lovely plan for 
you when we all go away : I did think you were going 
to be happy at last ; but you will spoil everything if you 
get into tantrums." 

" Going away ! " Kitty forgot Abel and the lease and 
everything else in this new trouble. 

" Yes, they will go ; and look here, Kitty Deane, if 
you want to go about setting the world to rights you may 
just as well begin with your friend Miss Alice there. It 
is no doing of mine that they do not all stay on at Burn- 
hurst," said Dick gloomily, for in spite of his advanced 
time of life and grave responsibilities with regard to the 
property, he was young enough to talk to Kitty of what 
did not concern her, pretty much as she had spoken to 
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him of matters with which she certainly had no right to 
meddle. 

"You know you are going to travel yourself," said 
Alice, " you won't want us." 

" Of course I am going to travel. An absentee land- 
lord ; all wrong, isn't it, Miss Kitty ? why don't you take 
me to task? You were fierce enough just now," but 
Richard dropped his bantering tone at once, as a firm 
tread became audible on the road outside, and Abel 
appeared upon the scene. 

" Look here, Abel," said the young landlord quite in 
earnest now, " what's this about Reed Farm ? I won't 
give my consent, you know. What are you tying your- 
self down for at your time of life ? " 

" It seems the best thing to be done for my mother 
and the children," said Abel, who looked very unlike the 
victim Kitty would fain have represented him. 

" Who is * Katharine ? ' " said Dick demurely. 

Abel coloured and glanced at his little sister. 

" Kitty has a long tongue of her own, I fear, sir ? " 

"Well, but what does Katharine say? " 

" Oh, we must wait awhile." 

Dick shook his head. 

" When Stevenson comes up about the lease I'll refuse 
my consent, if you give me the least hint to do so." 

"Don't refuse it, Mr. Richard," Abel said with a 
smile ; " your rent will be safe, sir, and the land treated 
well." 

" Oh, I know that : it is you who are not being well- 
treated. Your sister agrees with me." 

"Who? Kitty? I hope she has not been putting 
herself forward in any way. She is too outspoken for a 
girl." 
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"You are not to scold her though," said Alice, "and 
my aunt has got something to say to Mrs. Deane, and is 
coming to see her very soon ; and I don't understand 
about leases and all that, but I know I am glad you are 
going to stay on at the farm, only I am sorry you and 
Katharine must wait," with a blush as she brought her 
little speech to a conclusion. Alice had known Abel 
Thome all her life, and knew who Katharine was if Dick 
did not, and was quite interested in the affair. 

The young farmer coloured with pleasure as he lifted 
his hat to Alice when he and Kitty left Burnhurst 
together, which they did at once, Kitty in a very subdued 
state of mind walking in silence by her brother's side. 
They neither of them exchanged a word until they 
paused at the large gate. 

" I must go in this way," Abel said then ; " I want to 
have a look at the ponds." 

" I hate the ponds," said Kitty, as they went through 
the gate together. 

Abel looked down at the child thoughtfully. 

" Why should you put yourself in such a work about 
the lease ? " he said ; " don't you like to have me at 
home?" 

" You know I like it," she said quietly ; there was no 
need to be vehement with Abel, for there was no danger 
of being misunderstood by him. "What I don't like is 
your life being no good to you, but only to us. It's not 
fair!" 

" How foolish, Kitty ! one can't go through the world 
like that, as if there was no one to consider but oneself. 
There must be giving and taking." 

"But why is all the giving to be for you, and the 
taking for us ? " said the child hastily. 
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" Oh well ; some one must do one, and some one else 
the other," said Abel quaintly. 

He was rather puzzled what to say. If Kitty did not 
see how far better it was to live for others than for one- 
self only, if she did not understand that it was more 
blessed to give than to receive, Abel did not feel equal 
to explaining it in words. His actions must speak for 
him ; he could but go straight on and do, not talk ab out 
the duty that lay nearest 

The duty that lay nearest, that afternoon, seemed to 
him, simply to have the ponds cleared from weeds. 

" What can John have been about to let the weeds get 
ahead like this ? " he said, as brother and sister stood be- 
side the shining water, which certainly just then did not 
justify Kitty's dislike of it, for it was looking its very best 
under the blue sky. " Why, the ponds are covered ! " 

He went round to where the punt was moored, and 
jumping in, invited Kitty to follow, which she did, with 
the usual misgiving that haunted her when on the water 
at all ; indeed, with no one but Abel would she have 
•ventured. To-day she kept her fears to herself, while 
Abel made a thorough investigation of both ponds, and 
decided when and where to begin the work of clearing, 
thinking, as he did so, that Stevenson had been right 
when he said there was a great difference between hearing 
and seeing. Could grandad have seen with his own 
eyes, instead of John's, the fish ponds would never have 
got into this state at all. 

" What is the good of the ponds now-a-days ? " Kitty 
said. When they were together, Abel was quite accus- 
tomed to have her talk to him without requiring an 
answer, or much notice from him in return. Words were 
scarce with him, whereas Kitty had a fine flow of 
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eloquence of her own. " In old times," she went on 
now, " when fish could not be had conveniently, I can un- 
derstand their being of some use. Did you know, Abel, 
that there are always ponds where old monasteries have 
been ? That was for fish on fast-days. But now, when 
we have railroads, and every one can get as much fish as 
they like, and gentlemen can go here and there and 
everywhere for angling, how can they care to sit in an old 
punt on a pond ! They ought to be filled up, that they 
ought ; every deep, dangerous, wicked pond in all the 
land should be filled up." 

" Look over, Kitty," said Abel, more intent upon his 
business than on the child's rambling talk ; " there are 
perfect branches down there — a tanglement of weeds." 

"Ugh!" Kitty looked and shuddered. "Strong, are 
they not, Abel ? They could drag a man down I suppose 
as they did that little lad who was drowned here. How 
many have the ponds killed, by the way, do you suppose? 
In old times you know. They are cruel, cruel." 

Here the pole slipped from Abel's hand with a splash ; 
he had to wet his arm up to the shoulder nearly to re- 
cover it 

" The water is as cold as death," he said. 

" You don't like the ponds any better than I do," you 
know you don't," said Kitty. "I told you they were 
cruel ; they would have liked to drag you down just then. 
I hate them." 

" Don't talk so wildly, child," said her brother, as he 
pushed the punt to the shore, and Kitty jumped once 
more upon dry land. 
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COMPANY AT HILLSIDE. 

FTER all, no one appeared to see anything 
Sfi^ heroic in the sacrifice Abel had made, — no 
|afjr2j^\|| one, at least, but Kitty, to whom he was a 
^*8N£s3j hero always : even while accepting it, his 
mother had no more gracious remark to 
make than that she supposed she must make up her 
mind to have him instead of John. 

"Though, as I've said before now, John was his 
mother's boy all his life, there is something so master- 
ful about you, Abel ; always was from a child." 

" It takes a master to manage Reed Farm," said Abel, 
good-humouredly. 

"His mother's boy" was away with a friend to the 
market-town, for Abel kept his word and gave his 
brother as much liberty as possible; Abel himself, on 
this bright cold day when the east winds had come at 
last and the sunshine was treacherous, was preparing to 
drive his mother and the children over to Hillside. 
Miss Betsey Thorne was a person of so much import- 
ance in the family, that now matters were finally in train 

G 
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and the new order of things had fairly begun, it was 
considered only right to go over and see her. 

" I don't fancy you have hurt your prospects there, 
Abel," said his mother ; " she is so set upon none but a 
Thorne coming after her at Hillside, that if her heart 
were to carry her off before you were married it is just 
as likely the place would be left to you as to Katharine ; 
more likely, in fact, for if she were not to see you 
married in her lifetime who knows but the girl might 
after all marry out of the family when Cousin Thorne 
herself was dead and gone ? " 

" Who knows, indeed ? " said Abel, rather absently, as 
he stood with the whip in his hand, and his eyes fixed on 
the distant line of low hills beyond Morris Moor. 

" There ! You say so yourself, then ! It is for the 
best that Katharine and you should wait. It is much 
more fitting money should come to the wife through the 
husband than that things should be the other way." 

" It seems to me that Dan Thorne, more than any of 
us, is in want of all Cousin Betsey may have to leave," 
said Abel, as he helped his mother to her seat in the gig, 
where Molly had already placed a cushion and a footstool 
so that Mrs. Deane could ride comfortably: "but as for 
her heart carrying her off, I hope it may be a long day 
yet. before that happens. " 

" A long day it may be, but you can't expect her to 
live for ever." 

" I only wish she could," said Abel, with a comical 
twinkle in his eye. "Cousin Betsey once gone, what 
would there be to talk about when the Thornes got to- 
gether? There would be a terrible dearth of conversation 
among us but for speculating over Hillside and the 
wording of the will in the old " secretary " as Dan calls it" 
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He climbed to his place as he spoke, and bidding 
Kitty take care the little boys did not fall out behind 
(which charge he may have intended her to understand 
either figuratively or literally, for Ned and Joe were a 
pugnacious pair), he shook the reins as a hint to the, 
steady old horse — the only one behind which his mother 
would trust herself — that the party were in readiness to 
proceed 

There was company at Hillside before they got there. 
Early that day, George Thome had started to drive to 
the town, and had taken his wife and Myra with him as 
far as Miss Betsey's. Once there, they had all been 
pressed to stay and take their dinner at Hillside. 

" The whole lot of them from Reed Farm are coming 
over," said Miss Betsey ; "it is not often, now-a-days, I 
see so many of the family at once, and we were a friendly 
family always, and hung together more than most, we 
Thornes. ,, 

" Just so," George Thome assented demurely, though 
conscious df some inward amusement at such a speech 
from Miss Betsey, who was for ever at war with one or 
other of her relations. " I am always glad of the oppor- 
tunity of meeting Abel," he added. 

" He has thrown away a good offer here," said Miss 
Betsey. 

" And yet one cannot blame him for considering his 
mother before himself," said the landlord of the Fermor 
Arms ; "to be sure it is saddling himself with a ready- 
made family, and that may make a difference to 
Katharine." • 

" Mary Deane was always selfish. It is little 
enough, I'll be bound, she has considered me or my 
comfort for the few weeks I may still have to trouble 
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any of you," sighed Miss Betsey, with her hand on her 
heart 

"Nonsense about a few weeks," exclaimed Mrs. 
Thorne, " you may outlive us all yet. And as for com- 
fort, I never was one for two mistresses in one house. 
Who knows, if Abel and Katharine had set up house 
with you, whether it was so certain to turn out to your 
liking?" 

"It will certainly be more convenient to me that 
Katharine should not marry at all, and for no one but 
Abel would I have done as I did ; but though he has 
thrown me over, the girl has not, and I don't say she 
will not find someday that I have remembered it to her." 
Miss Betsey glanced at the old secretaire as she spoke, 
for they were in the keeping-room, all but the two girls, 
who had wandered down the garden together, between 
the rows of pink hepaticas which were in full bloom now, 
and past the tufts of Chinese primroses for which Hill- 
side was famous. 

" Just so ; Daniel was sure of that," observed George 
Thorne. 

" Sure of what ? " asked Miss Betsey, sharply. 

" That it would not be forgotten that he had parted 
with his daughter to you for so long." . 

" You are not the man to wish me to forget it, George. 
Katharine would not go after her lover and live at Reed 
Farm ; she prefers to wait until Abel can fulfil his engage- 
ment with me and live here — not that it is to be expected 
I should keep the place open for him." 

"I thought the land looked clean," said George 
Thorne. 

" It has been well done by ; and it's my hope it always 
may be well done by," she said 
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" It is for you to make sure of that," he answered, 
with a careless shrug of his shoulders. 

" A little capital keeps a few acres together well, and 
that without scourging the land to squeeze more out of it 
than ought to be looked for," said Miss Betsey. 

"Just so," remarked the landlord, while his wife, who 
rather prided herself upon speaking her mind plainly to 
the rich woman of the family as though to prove that 
she, Mrs. George Thorne, wanted nothing off her, ex- 
claimed, 

"It was a silly plan of yours, to propose that the 
young couple should live with you at all. I declare, I 
think everything has turned out for the best." 

"Oh, I never had any doubt but that Abel would 
have gone off sooner or later, and taken Katharine with 
him. I never expect too much from people ; that at 
least is a lesson one learns in life, if no other. Look at 
Jim, now ! " 

" He seems doing well," said George Thorne. 

" A common blacksmith 1 " Miss Betsey tossed her 
head scornfully. 

" An uncommon one, I should say ; an uncommon 
good one at all events. You see there are too many of 
us Thornes for us all to be gentlemen. Jim's good 
education, which you helped him to by the way, does 
not stand in the way of his shoeing a horse as well as 
any man ; and Daniel works in the foundry, as well he 
may with those boys to provide for. A rough lot, a very 
rough lot, I must own," and George Thorne shook his 
head gravely, perhaps not wholly unconscious that, in 
commending the independence and industry of Dan and 
his boys, he was exciting all Miss Betsey's strongest pre- 
judices against them. The Thornes had always held 
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their heads high, and here was Jim shoeing horses, and 
Daniel working in his shirt sleeves with his own men. 

" What is the last mischief those good-for-nothing lads 
have been up to ? " asked Miss Betsey, frowning. 

The landlord shook his head more than ever, and his 
wife lifted up her hands and let them fall heavily upon 
her lap again, — an action clearly betokening that it really 
was all over with Dan's boys at last. 

" You will hear of them before the magistrates shortly," 
she said, "you may take my word for it Sir Robert 
Fermor was in at our house a week ago. It's hard to 
have lads of the old name bring disgrace upon it. I am 
sure my husband has had many and many a day's shoot- 
ing, and could have got the same for Dan's boys too, had 
they cared to ask him. But they'd rather take what they 
want than ask for it any day." 

" Poaching ! " ejaculated Miss Betsey, looking aghast. 

" Oh, come now," interrupted George Thorne, who had 
the reputation of being a good-natured man, "it was just 
a boyish freak with a bad set they have taken to of late. 
Sir Robert himself seemed to look upon it as no more 
than that He spoke most kindly. However, Dan's 
boys are a rough lot, there's no denying that." 

" They are the terror of the village," said his wife. 

" One is a cripple, isn't he ? " asked Miss Betsey, who 
had seldom heard of Katharine's youngest brother, and 
never, to her knowledge, seen him. 

" Christopher, you mean. Yes, little Chris is lame," 
said Mrs. Thorne. 

" Just so," said her husband, and, somehow or other, 
with the mention of Chris's name, the conversation 
dropped suddenly, and they all sat silent for a few 
moments. 
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This may have been because the very thought of little 
Chris was so alien from their worldly talk : because his 
life lay so far apart from all uncharitableness ; from all 
detraction of others veiled beneath a semblance of false 
praise; from all pushing and striving to be first 
It may have been because to speak of Chris was 
to speak of one who, in his lonely life schooled by pain, 
was the good angel of that rough home behind the 
foundry ; of one who could have nothing in common 
with those who thought solely of themselves, or cried one 
another down, or speculated upon the will in the old 
secretaire — nothing in common with them, except the 
love little Chris bore to all his kin, and for which he 
always seemed to hope and to believe that they loved 
him a little in return. 

However that might be, and from whatever cause it 
came about, it is certain that with the mention of the 
lame boy's name silence did fall upon the trio in the 
keeping-room, and, when the conversation was once 
more renewed, the subject of it was no longer the same- 
George Thome went out into the yard to look after his 
horse; the two women began to talk of household 
matters ; by-and-by the girls, with their hands full of 
flowers, came to announce that the chaise from Reed 
Farm was in sight 

Katharine had a pretty colour in her cheeks. She did 
not dislike the present state of things. Myra had been 
agreeing with her that it was well to prolong the 
pleasant days of courtship, and that three years hence 
would be quite time enough for the prose and reality of 
married life. She welcomed her future mother-in-law 
with the half shy manner that had such a charm for Abel, 
who, poor fellow ! found it hard to be content with the 
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prospect of those three long years, as he watched his 
betrothed blushing and smiling in the doorway, saw his 
mother and her kiss each other, and Kitty rush into her 
arms, far too happily excited for coherent congratula- 
tions, for this was the first time they had all met since 
grandad's death, though Abel had been over frequently. 

If Katharine staggered for an instant under the shock 
of Kitty's impetuous embrace, while a momentary 
frown crossed her white forehead, she recovered herself 
immediately, and caressed the child as kindly as even 
she could desire. 

"Why, Kitty too!" exclaimed Katharine; "that is 
more than I thought for." 

" It is more than I thought for either," said Kitty's 
mother, "but she has had a stroke of luck if ever a 
child had, and she knows it too, I will say that for her. 
She is not to go back at- all to Miss Basset, since 
Miss Alice has taken some fancy to have her with her 
this winter — next winter I should say, and till the family 
leave Burnhurst Kitty will just stay at home." 

Katharine looked all the surprise that was expected of 
her, and kissed Kitty again very kindly, before seizing 
the opportunity of Mary Deane going into the house to 
escape for a few minutes' tSte-k-tete with Abel. He had 
begged for this with the eyes whose unspoken language 
she had learnt lately to interpret, and while greetings were 
exchanged in the best parlour, whither Miss Betsey had 
adjourned to receive her guests, the lovers went away 
together down the flowery garden path. 

" The time will not seem long ; you have done right 
you know," she said in a consoling tone, that somehow 
did not console Abel much. If Katharine had shed a 
few tears it might even have consoled him more. 
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"You must come over as often as you can," she 
went on ; " aunt was saying she could not think how she 
should get on without you." 

" The question is how am I to get on without you ? " 
said Abel 

But he would not press her to follow him to his home 
since he was no longer in a position to share hers. 

" Who knows what may happen in three years ? you 
may be better off then," Katharine said, thinking in her 
own mind that it was just possible she might be better off 
herself. 

" Of course I shall be," replied Abel ; " you do not 
suppose I am so unmindful of you as to be taking no 
care for our future, dear ? My mother's agreement with 
me is a fair one, and I shall save. When these endless 
three years are over we might take a farm for ourselves, 
buy one eventually, who knows ? and set up a rival Hill- 
side of our own." 

"It will be long before we can do that," she said, 
"and no place will ever rival this to me." 

Then they agreed to discuss plans no more but take 
the good of the present hour, and wandered happily 
enough together through the garden and orchard till, 
some time after, they came upon the two little boys chas- 
ing the pigs, and shortly after that upon Kitty weeping 
bitterly in the honey-suckle arbour. 

Of course Kitty had got into trouble. 

Mary Deane had duly paid her respects to Miss Bet- 
sey, inquired tenderly after her heart, shaken hands with 
Mrs. George, and admired the cut of Myra's hew dress, 
and finally settled down to a comfortable chat, for Miss 
Betsey and herself were good friends enough, though the 
mistress of Hillside seldom forgot to remind her cousin 
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that she was no longer a Thome, and only looked upon 
as one of the family for the sake of her two boys. Still 
Miss Betsey was not averse to hearing anything Mary 
had to tell, even when it concerned only Kitty, who was 
in disgrace immediately for having brought Shrimp with 
her. 

" I object to dogs in the house," said Miss Betsey. 

Kitty took her scolding in good part, however, and 
kept Shrimp in her arms, so that he was out of mischief, 
but was much worried secretly by the certainty that Ned 
and Joe were watchfully intent upon capturing him as 
their lawful prey at the earliest possible opportunity. 

"What is all this about thechild and Miss Alice Mor- 
ven ? " asked Mrs. George. 

"It seems there is some famous school — a middle- 
class girls' school they call it — in the town in the 
south of England where Mrs. Morven is to spend next 
winter, perhaps live altogether, so they say," began Mrs. 
Deane; "and Miss Alice, being dull and lonely, and 
always fond of my girl, has taken a fancy Kitty should be 
with her, to learn her duties betimes, as well as to get a 
better education than Miss Basset has to give, though I 
am sure she charges high enough for the best, to say 
nothing of books." 

" To learn her duties," repeated Myra softly. 

" Well, yes ; she looks to going out some day, though 
there will never be any need for it as far as I can see, and 
at her age it is too soon to fix anything." 

" Shall you brush Miss Morven's hair, Kitty Deane, and 
put on her shoes for her ? " asked Myra, with a giggle. 

Kitty flamed up at once. 

" I would, if she wished, and be proud and glad to do 
it," she said, while her mother hastened to add, 
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" It is as companion Kitty means to go out I did 
tell Mrs. Hetherington it was early days to think of such 
a thing, but Miss Alice cried out to know why Kitty 
should not begin to learn what would be required of her 
by-and-by at the same age as a girl begins to learn house- 
work, or anything of that kind." 

" What Miss Alice said was, that I was just as fit now, 
and me thirteen, to learn to read out to her, or play 
duets with her, or write her notes, as I was to learn to 
manage the dairy," said Kitty, speaking with the deli- 
berate emphasis that to her mother's ear betrayed a com- 
ing storm. 

"Duets! You are to be taught music then?" said 
Miss Betsey, with marked disapprobation in her tones. 

" I am to be taught and trained for the life I mean to 
lead by-and-by, just as mother would teach and train me 
for the life at the farm, supposing I never looked to leav- 
ing it," said Kitty. " And why not ? " she wound up, in 
answer to the satirical raising of Myra's eyebrows, and for 
one moment forgetful of Shrimp, who instantly escaped 
and running over to no less a person than Miss Betsey 
herself, danced round her, waving his paws as though she 
were the dearest friend he had in all the world, while for 
her part she kept him at bay with a knitting-needle, and 
repeated severely, 

"I object to that dog, Kitty Deane." 

" Shall you take him with you when you go to ser- 
vice ? " whispered Myra, who was amusing herself at the 
expense of the hot-tempered child, while secretly agree- 
ing that, as Mary Deane had said, Kitty really had had a 
stroke of luck. 

One indignant flash from Kitty's eyes was all the answer 
she had time for. The little boys had fallen upon 
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Shrimp ; his mistress rushed to the rescue ; never had 
the orderly best parlour presented such a scene of con- 
fusion. 

"Shrimp will be our dog when Kitty's gone," cried 
Ned 

"Our dog," echoed little Joe, staggering round the 
room with the unfortunate little animal tightly clasped in 
his fat arms. 

"Put him down! He will never be your dog." 
Kitty shook the child roughly, whereupon Joe roared, 
Ned cheered, Miss Betsey looked at Myra and shrugged 
her shoulders, and Mary Deane, losing all patience, 
turned boys, dog, and Kitty out of the room together, 
banging the door after them with an energy that would 
have done credit to one of Kitty's own tantrums. 

" So that is Miss Alice Morven's companion," remarked 
Mrs. George dryly, when the uproar was at an end 

" I do believe there never was such a child ! " said 
Mrs. Deane, sinking into a chair and taking out her 
pocket-handkerchief, "and she just got all she ever set 
her heart upon." 

" It is not that that does a child good," said Miss Bet- 
sey, who knew of old what a " trial " Kitty was, and 
pitied her mother sincerely; "they need discipline. 
You have always spoilt your children, Mary : you will 
reap as you have sowed ; mark my words." 

" I am sure there are no better sons than my two old- 
est; you think well of Abel yourself," sobbed Mary; 
" and John is every bit as good ; and it was I brought 
them up." 

" Their being Thornes may account for the difference," 
said Miss Betsey, quite seriously; "if I were you I 
should keep Kitty under my own eye and hand, and 
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take care, too, that the eye was watchful and the hand 
firm." 

" How can I refuse a good offer, or stand in the light 
of my own child ? " exclaimed Mrs. Deane ; and, indeed, 
Miss Betsey would not have wished her to do so in 
reality. 

Kitty was weeping over her woes when the lovers 
found her, and comforted her kindly. Abel kept the 
child under his own wing for the rest of the day, which, 
consequently, turned out a happy one for his little sister. 
She even contrived to make her peace with Miss Betsey, 
and went home in the cold, spring twilight, holding 
Shrimp in her arms, and indulging in the pleasantest 
dreams of a future so exactly after her own heart that it 
seemed really more like the gift of some good fairy in a 
fairy tale than any mere commonplace, everyday arrange- 
ment Even Abel had nothing to say against Mrs. 
Hetherington's kind plan, for that lady and her sister 
were still to live together, — nothing, at least, so long as 
Kitty did not grow homesick and wish to come back, said 
the good elder brother gravely. 

Home-sick! That might have been the case had 
"home" been with Abel and Katharine at Hillside. 
But home-sick for Reed Farm, the spoilt boys, Molly, 
and the hateful dairy work ! Was it likely ? Kitty was 
sure it was not 
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LINKED LIVES. 

) LD Stevenson used to declare no one saw so 
much of the neighbourhood, or knew so 
much of what went on between Denton on 
one hand, and Burnhurst on the other, 
which was about the limit of their travels, 
as himself and his piebald pony. 

Driving through the lanes to Denton, with some order 
perhaps for Daniel at the foundry; stopping now-and- 
then to have Soap — which odd name had been bestowed 
upon the pony by Chris, though, speaking correctly, and 
at full length, the name was " Marble Soap n by rights — 
shod by Jim Thorne; doing business for Martin at 
Morris Moor, and having his soul vexed* by the new 
bailiff, who was there now v in Abel's stead ; stopping for 
a moment as he passed Hillside, either to exchange a 
friendly word or two across the gate with Katharine, or 
to inquire formally after Miss Betsey's heart ; looking 
in at Reed Farm, and busy nearly every day at Burn- 
hurst or Heathlands, for Mr. Hetherington had left 
much to his agent, and Richard would depend upon 
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the old man entirely, he used to say he saw all that 
side of the country at once, and read the history of it 
all in one chapter. 

That spring of Mr. Hetherington's death, Stevenson 
saw many things, and might have been, indeed was, 
more or less, a link between the different lives that had 
been affected by that event 

Mr. Stevenson and the piebald pony saw Katharine 
smiling and content, and Abel bravely silent, not being 
one to talk, but going his quiet way thoughtfully ; he 
saw John and the young master at Burnhurst, both as 
restless and unsettled, as much bent on pleasure only, 
and with duty lying, as Stevenson said, "a little on one 
side of them," as though both had been idle young 
gentlemen, instead of that being the misfortune of one 
only; he saw little Kitty Deane, whom ordinary ob- 
servers looked upon simply as the naughtiest child in 
that neighbourhood, as closely affected now, so far as 
her future prospects were concerned, by Mr. Hethering- 
ton's death as Abel himself had been; and Mr. 
Stevenson remarked to himself and to Soap, who saw 
all this with him, that it was strange " how things hung 
together in this world." 

The same idea occurred to another mind at the same 
time ; it is by no means a novel one, but may arise in 
any mind at any time, if one looks around at all, or in- . 
deed looks away at all from that great centre, self. 

" What ! the little fury who went ' at me ' about Mrs. 
Deane's lease of Reed Farm ? I wonder you are not 
afraid to live in the same house with her," said Richard 
Hetherington, as he stood one morning in the stable- 
yard at Burnhurst, watching Alice feed her pony with 
pieces of bread from the breakfast-table. 
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" She is not a fury ; I wonder you should say such 
things, Dick." ( 

" Look out for squalls, when your new plan is tried," 
said Dick, laughing. 

" I think it is an excellent plan for me, as well as for 
her ; I take an interest in Kitty/' answered Alice, de- 
murely. 

" I wish you took as much interest in me. ,, 

"Why, Dick ! you know I do." 

" Not you, or you would not go away from here." 

" Now see how selfish that is ! " exclaimed Alice, 
turning from her pony to pat and stroke Richard instead, 
as though thinking the same treatment approved of by 
Selim might be soothing to Dick's feelings as well; 
" the warm southern climate is to do mother good ; and 
you will be away so much yourself; Mrs. Britain will 
take care of Burnhurst— besides / have nothing to do 
with it." 

" As if, as far as your mother and my step-mother are 
concerned, you were not the pivot upon which existence 
itself turns ! If you were to get up a little natural re- 
gret at breaking up my home in this manner, fret over it 
for five minutes or so, it would be all right." 

"Or all wrong; other people settle things, I have 
not the worry of being obliged to understand plans," 
said Alice, who, unlike Kitty, had no inclination to 
have a voice in family arrangements. " And you talk 
as if leaving Burnhurst was leaving you, while all the 
time you know we should see less of you if you left us 
behind here, than we shall do if we move about our- 
selves." 

" I think I shall sell the place," said Richard, looking 
round upon the house and offices, the peep of meadow- 
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land visible from where they stood, and the beech trees 
in their fresh tender green. 

Alice cried aloud almost as indignantly as Mrs. 
Britain herself could have done at so sacrilegious a 
suggestion with regard " to the property." 

" And he liked it," she added, softly ; in those days 
their bereavement was still so recent, that the loved name 
itself was seldom used ; there was no need to use it, 
when " he " was in all their thoughts. 

" That is just it," said Dick, sighing heavily ; he had 
been very fond of his father. " One comfort is, I can 
sell if I choose." 

" I hope you never will choose then ; you will be fond 
of it by and by, when you marry and settle," she said, 
quoting an often repeated saying of her mother's, for 
naturally Dick and his affairs were a frequent subject of 
conversation in the invalid's room. "You are young 
still you know, and change is good for you," Alice 
added ; at which Richard laughed, for the little air of 
womanly protection she chose now and then to assume 
towards him amused him always. 

He liked few things better, when he was at home, than 
to dawdle about the grounds with Alice hanging on his 
arm, or to take his ease in the most comfortable chair in 
the library, while she sat on a footstool beside him. The 
two were fast friends. Seldom as Dick contemplated 
being at Burnhurst during the next few years, it made 
him decidedly cross to think that when he did come, he 
would no longer be met by the warm welcome of the 
child who had grown up there as he had done himself, 
so that Dick really now and then forgot that Alice was no 
relation of his. 

" I wonder what Abel Thorne would do if he were in 

H 
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my place," Richard said, by and by, after they had left 
the stables and were wandering in the old fashion about 
the garden. 

" What does make you think of Abel ? " Alice asked, 
opening her eyes wide. 

" Oh I don't know — yes I do. He's the best fellow I 
ever knew ; that's why." 

"And just now our lives seem mixed up together; 
I see," said Alice. 

" I don't," said Dick. 

" Why, our loss — just fancy that having anything to do 
with Kitty Deane, or with Abel's staying at the farm — oh, 
and with Katharine too ! The different lives — so differ- 
ent, Dick, ours and theirs — seem to have touched." 

"Rum thought," observed Richard, who was apt 
occasionally to express himself like a schoolboy. 

" I am surprised at you," said Alice, seriously ; " you 
speak as though it was you who were the child and I the 
grown-up person : I never like you so much when you 
speak like that." 

" If you are a child, you are a wise one, dear. I 
understand what you mean : all lives do influence each 
other, I suppose. What am I to do without you, 
Alice?" 

" You don't suppose / am going to do without you, I 
hope ? " she said. " You are to come and see us very 
often, and when we go any of those trips abroad that 
mother speaks of, we shall join you, sir, and see that you 
are not getting into any mischief." 

" Take care you do not get into mischief yourselfj 
without me to look after you." 

The exchange of playful words only brought home to 
them a certain sense of desolation, hardly ever absent 
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from them at that time. Alice's eyes were full of tears 
when she spoke next. 

" It seems dreadful to me, dear old Dick, to have you 
planning things ; such a little while ago and he settled 
everything for us and for you, too, and it has all come to 
an end so suddenly." 

" It makes it seem of very little consequence what one 
does," said Richard. 

" Does it ? " asked Alice, innocently. " I thought it 
was of all the more consequence because of the uncer- 
tainty — of all the more consequence to do right, I 
mean." 

" Oh, that of course," Dick said, pausing to gather a 
handful of late snowdrops for Alice to take in to her 
mother ; * 4 it is a stroke of luck for that termagant protoge'e 
of yours, that you all think it right to forsake Burnhurst." 

" I wish you would not call her a termagant." 

"One can only judge by appearances," said Dick. 
" I don't doubt taming a little shrew will be an amuse- 
ment for you. I shall be curious to see how you suc- 
ceed." 

" Amusement ! " cried Alice, with pretended indigna- 
tion. " It is for Kitty's future advantage ; to train her 
to go out as a companion, by and by, and see that she 
has really a good education ; and, besides," she added, 
candidly, " I like having her with me ; I should miss her 
more than anything else if we were to leave her here." 

Possibly the amusement of Alice may have been taken 
into account by the two women who looked to the child, 
just now, for the only gleam of sunshine in their darkened 
lives. Both her aunt and her mother were wrapped up 
in her ; she seemed to belong as completely to one as 
the other, and never having known her own father his 
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place had been supplied to Alice all her life by her 
uncle, whose death she mourned with the affection of a 
daughter. 

It was something so strange to see Alice sad and 
quiet, that those who loved her were only too glad to 
hit upon any scheme about which she showed herself 
interested and animated as of old That Alice, all 
through her childhood, should have at hand a playfellow 
ready to come to her at a moment's notice, and equally 
ready to be sent away again without need of ceremony, 
had been found convenient In this respect, Kitty would 
be no more inconvenient than she ever had been. The 
hours of attendance at school once over, she would be 
available to walk or to play with Alice, and if not required 
for anything of that sort, the opportunity would be a good 
one for teaching her to keep out of sight when she was 
not wanted. Truly a valuable lesson for the career she 
aspired to follow in the future ! The two ladies at Burn- 
hurst spoke of this together with no more worldly wisdom 
than was quite compatible with very warm and kind 
feelings towards Kitty Deane, even though their chief 
object might be the pleasure of the child so dear to them 
both. Anything, they said, to cheer their darling, and 
get over this first sad year of widowhood ; when, owing 
to the closeness of the tie between them, the grief of her 
aunt must of necessity cast so deep a shadow upon the 
life of Alice. If Kitty could be benefited at the same 
time, as of course she would be, why, so much the 
better. 

The move was fixed for the late autumn of that year ; 
but Richard, sad and restless, was to start at once upon 
his travels. When he was gone, the days passed very 
quietly, and the bruised hearts recovered slowly from the 
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sudden shock that had seemed to bring so much to an 
end, in ending the life that had been the centre and 
mainspring of all the other lives at Burnhurst. The first 
faint gleams of pleasure did really come from Alice, who 
was delighted at playing the part of good fairy to her 
friend, and whose nature was one essentially to find 
happiness in bestowing it As for Kitty herself, she was 
in a sort of dream of contentment. 

She might as well have been back with Miss Basset 
for anything they saw of the child at the farm, Molly 
declared. Hour after hour was spent in the old hiding- 
place behind the tool-house, where Kitty pored over the 
books Alice lent her; such different books from those 
she had been accustomed to, and the bill for which was 
still a standing grievance with her mother. Besides 
having a real love of learning, Kitty was bent upon taking 
a good place at this great school where the education 
was to be so much better than that provided by Miss 
Basset, who took just as much pride in Kitty's beautifully 
finished sampler, now hanging framed in the front par- 
lour, as in her progress in solid attainments, though to be 
sure even they, such as they were, were nothing to boast 
of. 

Either behind the tool-house, amongst the ivy leaves 
and the spiders, or up at Burnhurst, Kitty spent nearly 
all her days as the spring wore itself away and summer 
drew near. Mrs. Britain grew quite accustomed to the 
sight of Kitty Deane, her arms full of books, stealing 
down the stairs from Alice's room to the housekeeper's 
own parlour, where she allowed the child to study in 
peace, with Shrimp curled up on the hem of her frock. 
Kitty had got her wish, but it had come in a shape that 
rendered it impossible for Mrs. Britain to call it a "wicked 
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wish," or to remind the child of the hope Mrs. Britain 
had once expressed, that its attainment might not bring a 
judgment upon Kitty. Instead of anything of that sort 
the housekeeper said complacently, 

" If you are really going to be steady, and make the 
most of such advantages as I am sure any girl might 
envy you, I have nothing to say against it It is only 
fitting Miss Alice should choose her dependants from 
amongst the children of the tenants on the estate." 

Alice, who chanced to be present when this speech 
was made, laughed one of her old merry laughs. 

"Who else could I choose but Kitty herself?" she 
said ; " Ned or Joe would hardly suit, I think ! " And 
the housekeeper was too glad to hear the laughter once 
more to care much what it was that called it forth. 

Mrs. Britain had her own trial in the dispersion of the 
family, in Richard's absence, in the melancholy fact that 
under present circumstances there could be no outward 
merry-making when the new master came of age. A 
vague rumour, too, of Dick's threat of selling the place 
had reached the ears of the worthy woman, and had 
given her a real heartache. 

Rumour, as usual, exaggerated ; Richard had no fixed 
intention of doing anything of the kind ; still it was true 
that he had actually mentioned the subject to Abel one 
day when they had met upon the road near Sheepcote 
and Dick's attention had been attracted by an unusual 
stir about the place. The windows of the little house 
were all wide open, furniture was going in, and Abel 
himself stood looking on. 

" It is taken, I see," said Richard ; " it has not been 
vacant long, though your mother would have nothing to 
say to it" 
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" It has changed owners, too, sir," said Abel. " That 
Martin ! I believe he'd buy the county itself if it was for 
sale, and the rest of England into the bargain just by 
way of a make-weight, if such a thing was possible." 

" Would he buy Burnhurst, do you think ? " 

Abel laughed, taking it only for a random speech. 

" Of course he would, if he could get it," he said. 

" Would you sell if you were me and wanted to get 
away, and have a change, and make something new of 
my life instead of the old round ? " 

" I would not," said Abel, with a glance at his land- 
lord, to see whether Dick could really be in earnest 

" Well, but, look here, why not?" 

" It seems a place in the world ready chosen for you ; 
I'd not cut loose from it without a good look round to 
make sure it was the right thing to do." 

" There's no right or wrong in the matter," Dick said, 
impatiently. 

" I thought there was that in every matter," said AbeL 
And then they spoke of other things, and after a while 
Abel went on his way, in ignorance whether Richard had 
been in earnest in his talk of selling, or only talking for 
talking's sake. The latter he was inclined to believe, 
though after Dick was far away from Burnhurst, Abel 
would recall his words now and then with some misgiv- 
ings as to " the family " being so firmly founded in the 
county as Mrs. Britain, in her devotion to the wishes of 
her old master, would fain think. 

Meantime, at the farm, one might almost have sup- 
posed that "grandad" still held in his hands in the 
porch-room the many threads directing all the work about 
the place. There was so little difference anywhere. 
Never had the spring work been more forward. As the 
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grass in the pastures, all golden with buttercups, grew 
rich and sweet, Molly declared the dairy was almost 
getting beyond her powers to attend to properly. Mrs. 
Deane congratulated herself upon having been firm with 
her " masterful " son. 

" If Abel had had his way we should have been Martin's 
tenants at Sheepcote now," she said; "whereas there 
has been no turning out or interruption at all, but every- 
thing as comfortable as can be." 

" And how time do slip away," observed Molly, busy 
with her milk pails; "before we know where we are it 
will be haymaking." 

June was at hand. The garden was gay with flowers. 
Ned and Joe were out all day long, trotting after Abel 
whenever that was possible, or laying deep plots for the 
capture of poor Shrimp, of whom Kitty dreaded to lose 
sight for a moment. As for Abel himself, his eyes 
seemed everywhere at once, and yet, perhaps, it was 
he only who always could have told to an hour exactly 
how much time had slipped away since his step-grand- 
father died, and the passing-bell tolled for Mr. Hether- 
ington. 

For Abel numbered every week of the years that 
separated him from Katharine. He went to Hillside 
whenever it was possible to do so, and was received 
always with the same quiet, placid affection, with which 
he was learning to be content. Waiting did not try 
Katharine as it tried him. As for Miss Betsey she 
never saw him without scolding him, which was only 
natural, seeing that she missed his services. 

" Since you have left me in the lurch yourself," she 
said once, " why don't you send John over now and 
then ? He can carry out an order, I suppose ? " 
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"He can do that," said Abel, "he is a wonderful 
fellow ! It is like sending a child on a message. He 
will just do, or see done, exactly the thing he's told, but 
it never seems to strike him that there may be something 
he ought to make allowance for." 

" That would suit me very well," said Miss Betsey ; 
"I like my orders carried out to the letter." 

" They were not always so carried out in my time," 
said Abel, laughing. 

" Then I've the less to regret in losing you — that is 
all I can say/' replied Miss Betsey, sharply, knowing 
very well that the fact of having been able to leave him 
to himself had been one of the greatest merits of Abel 
in her eyes. 

" You two always quarrelled," Katharine said, looking 
on amused at the little scene. " I think you are going 
to quarrel now. I wonder how John and you would 
agree together, aunt." 

Rather than that Miss Betsey should really quarrel 
with another of the Thornes, Abel agreed to send John 
over to her whenever it was possible to spare him, and 
agreed the more readily from knowing that Miss Betsey's 
sharp rule was not a bad one for his brother to be under. 

"How things change," remarked Katharine, as she 
and Abel stood at the gate taking leave of each orher ; 
"you at Reed Farm, and John to come to Hillside in 
your place." 

" But he will not be here as much or in the same way 
as I was," answered Abel; "he must find out that he 
has a head of his own as well as a pair of hands, and he 
must find it out within three years." 

" Oh, he will do that ! " said Katharine ; " he will have 
to think for himself here, I'll take him in hand, and 
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point out that, for our sakes, he must make a man of 
himself. It will be something for me to do while you 
are doing so much," she concluded, sweetly. 

" That is very good of you, dear," Abel said. 

But as he walked the long five miles home, he caught 
himself wishing that Katharine had hit upon something 
else to do than teaching John ; there was another way 
in her power in which to bring them together soon if she 
would but think of it With Kitty gone, his mother 
would have no daughter at home, but it did not appear 
to have struck Katharine that that made any difference. 
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SUMMER APPLES. 

HE wheat in the field opposite the gate at 
Hillside had grown high, and the green ears 
were filling fast ; Miss Betsey stood looking 
at it with satisfaction one warm afternoon 
as waves of shadow went over the field, and 
here and there a scarlet poppy showed splendidly amongst 
the green — only here and here, for the land was as clean 
as ever, and seemed to be quite as well done by now as 
when it had depended upon Abel to keep everything 
right about the place. 

By only turning her head, the mistress of Hillside 
could see the pasture sloping to the shallow stream, 
which in that direction was the boundary of her farm. 
Her fine red cows stood in the water under the trees, 
where it was cool and shady ; they looked the picture of 
meditative comfort So did Miss Betsey. Of course 
she may have been occupied with higher thoughts than 
can be supposed to have occupied the cows ; she may 
have been thinking of more than the sweet grass, the 
pleasant stream, the green corn, and general look of 
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prosperity over everything ; or she may have been look- 
ing no further and thinking no higher thoughts than the 
cows themselves. 

It might strike some minds that those who from the 
earth itself win the reward of their labour, and gather 
their worldly substance, who see it ripening for them be- 
neath sunny skies, or fostered for them under the shelter- 
ing snows of winter, would be more likely than other 
people to look upon prosperity as coming straight to 
them from heaven, and less likely than other people to 
forget the Giver in the gift But it is more than doubt- 
ful whether any such thought as this occurred to Miss 
Betsey Thorne just then. The expression of her face, 
the keen glance she bent upon things around her, seemed 
to suggest that she was speculating merely upon the 
prospects of the coming harvest, and how, when fully 
ripe, that field of grain might be expected to thrash out. 
Whatever she may have been thinking of engrossed her 
so completely, that she was deaf to the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, which, indeed, made very little sound in 
the lane, that earlier in the year was all mud, but in these 
summer months all dust ; the consequence of which was 
that she was startled — so much so as to forget to press 
her hand to her side as a reminder of what a wrong and 
inconsiderate thing it was to startle her, — when some one 
close to her said, 

" ' The valleys stand so thick with corn that they shall 
laugh and sing ; ' was that what you were thinking of, 
aunt ? It does look like it." 

On the other side of the gate there stood a somewhat 
dusty, untidy little figure leaning on a crutch. 

" Go away," said Miss Betsey instinctively, for she was 
always haunted by a dread of tramps ; then, remember- 
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ing that rough as some of the Thornes were, none 
amongst all who called her " aunt " were actually tramps 
upon the road, she exclaimed almost in the same breath, 
" Katharine's brother, the cripple." 

A shadow passed over the boy's face, and seemed for 
a moment to dim the clear eyes that were raised to hers. 

" Well, yes," he said, " Katharine's brother, the cripple, 
if that's what you call me here ; but it's just as easy to 
say Chris, you know ; won't you say Chris — or Christo- 
pher, if you like it better ? " 

" What do you want here ? " she said sharply, her hand 
on her heart now, for she had had time to remember how 
thoughtless it was, and how exactly what might have 
been expected from one of Dan Thome's boys, to come 
creeping up to her in that manner. Miss Betsey was not 
a person whom one could make jump with impunity ; in 
her own opinion she was a person of so much dignity that 
to make her jump at all required an amount of audacity 
only to be met with in the reprehensible family a member 
of which was now before her. As Chris did not for a 
moment answer, but only stood looking up into her face, 
as though she were a new study to him and he was 
puzzled by her, she repeated her question angrily, 

"Where do you come from, boy?" 

" Oh," — Chris removed his eyes, with a sort of effort, 
from his steady contemplation of her, and heaved a sigh 
as he looked round him upon the pleasant prospect 
smiling under the afternoon sun, — "where do I come 
from, did you ask ? The world is a large place ; it would 
strike you so yourself, if you'd hardly ever seen more of 
it than one village and the foundry walls. I came last 
from the moor." 

"What mischief were you doing there?" 
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"I was lying on my back on the warm earth, and 
smelling the crushed thyme, and the dry heathy smell of 
all the moor, if that is mischief ; I was watching the blue 
butterflies, and hearing the bees hum, and feeling the air 
blow in my face, and being so happy that I sang for joy, 
if that's mischief either," said Chris, with one of the 
quaint odd smiles that lit up his face now and then, and 
that people who did not know him well were sometimes 
at a loss to understand. 

"Sang?" repeated Miss Betsey. 

" Yes ; pretty much what the larks sing of, I suppose 
— on warm spring days myriads of them sing praises to 
God. What else do you suppose they can be singing 
when they go up, up, so near to heaven ? Or what do 
the valleys sing when they 'stand thick with corn?' 
Hark ! don't you hear them now ? " 

Miss Betsey looked at the lad with some curiosity. 

" They never told me he was silly," she thought to 
herself. 

Silly ! Chris, whose mind was matured beyond his 
years by the very suffering that kept his body feeble ; 
Chris, who had room in his heart for many a quaint and 
loving thought, but no room there for unkindly ones, or 
for worldly ones at all, in spite of the wisdom which, 
from long hours with his books, and little other com- 
panionship but theirs, seemed to have come early to him, 
— Chris silly ! So far from being what she thought him, 
he was bright enough to read the expression of Miss 
Betsey's face just then. He laughed softly. 

" You'd feel rather beside yourself, you know, if you 
were as seldom out as I am ; as seldom free from pain, 
or able to be out at all ; and if, when you did get away 
from home, the world seemed so big and beautiful that it 
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took away your breath, and made you think how good 
God was to make it." 

" Will you say what you want 1 " she exclaimed, with 
rising anger, vexed to see her thought detected and that 
Chris was amused at it, and losing all idea of silliness in 
the intelligent glance that had met her tiwn. " I thought 
Katharine understood I would not have you boys about 
the place," Miss Betsey went on; "I'm sure I have 
often enough told her so." 

" Have you seen any of us about ? " Chris asked, with 
a quick look of anxiety that roused the old lady's suspi- 
cions. Might not Ben and Tom — for that matter, 
married man though he was, Jim himself, be lurking in 
the neighbourhood ? Might not, for anything she could 
tell, all Dan's boys be lying in ambush ready to do some 
mischief, they who were, as Mrs. George Thome had 
said, the terror of Denton ? Miss Betsey could not resist 
an anxious glance at the summer apples fast ripening now 
in the orchard behind the house ; Ben was capable of 
anything. 

" It will be the worse for any of you that I do see 
about," she remarked, sternly. 

Her glance at the ripening fruit betrayed her to the 
quick perceptions of the boy; his eyes shone with the 
spirit of fun. 

" It must be grand to climb a tree and fill your pockets, 
aunt," he said, — "to be able to do it, I mean. If one 
were strong and straight, and could run fast, so as not to 
be caught afterwards, it would be fun to do anything at 
all that had a risk in it." 

" I don't doubt you would do it if you could," she 
said, crossly. 

"Ah ! but I can't, you see. I suspect a bent back and 
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a lame leg keep one out of a deal of temptation, and 
then, you know, it is some comfort that no one can be 
afraid / shall do them harm." 

" I doubt whether you are here now for good; creeping 
up like a thief in the night What brought you so far on 
foot?" 

" So far on foot I" the boy echoed her words ; "why, 
you don't suppose I walked — limped, I should say, from 
Denton here ! Mr. Stevenson was at the foundry, and — 
I wonder people should be so kind to me, but they 
always are — he said I looked as though the fresh air 
would do me good ; and as he was going to Morris Moor 
and back, he'd take me for a drive. He and Soap are 
going about the fields at a foot's pace with Martin now ; 
and being near Hillside, I asked to be set down that I 
might get a peep of Katharine's home. You'd never 
have known I'd been here if I hadn't seen you standing 
at the gate as I came up." 

" And how did you know it was me, and you never 
having set eyes on me before, to my knowledge ? " 

" Ah, to your knowledge," said Chris smiling, " that's 
just the difference." 

" Then you have been spying here before ? 99 she said 
quickly. 

With the low laugh so often heard from him, — for he 
could be merry when not in pain, which was but seldom, 
and when free from the perplexities of " seeing to things," 
which was more seldom still, — Chris shook his head. 

" I've set eyes on you in Denton," he said, " but it is 
not likely that you noticed me ; not likely you would 
notice a cripple by the roadside, or standing at the 
foundry door as you go past ; still, it would be odd, 
wouldn't it, if we Thornes did not all know our great-aunt 
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by sight ? Though there are so many of us, there is but 
one Aunt Betsey in the family." 

Something in this speech seemed to mollify Miss 
Betsey. Though it did not occur to her to throw open 
the gate and bid Chris welcome, since manifestly the 
outside of it was the proper place for one of Daniel's boys, 
she asked him, not unkindly, whether he were tired, and 
after she had put the question wondered at herself for 
doing so. Clearly it would be more to the purpose to 
bid the boy begone about his business — always taking 
care to watch him well off the premises — than to stand 
talking with him as she was doing now. 

" Tired ?" said Chris. "Oh, that, of course; I'm 
always tired, you know." 

" You have been afflicted all your life, I think," the 
old lady asked ; but Chris seemed hardly to understand 
for a moment what it was she meant, and, as the mean- 
ing dawned upon him, answered brightly, 

" Lame — of course, that's what you mean ! How 
stupid of me, to be sure; but to be 'afflicted' sounded 
like something very miserable, and I'm not that Yes, 
I've been lame ever since Puck lost sight of me in the 
stone quarry, near Boarzell, and me such a little fellow 
then, Aunt Betsey, but I remember the fall quite well." 

" You can do nothing for yourself then, I suppose ? " 

" I can do plenty for other people," said the lad ; 
" that is, when I am able to do anything at all" 

" I don't think much of other people." 

" That's a pity when the world's so full of them." 

" It is ourselves we have to see to," said Miss Betsey 
stiffly. 

" Is it?" said Chris, who spent his life in "seeing to 
others ; " " but then I'm so sorry for you if you don't 

I 
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like other people, because there is no other way, you 

know " Here the boy broke off, and turned once 

more to look at the lovely landscape, and let his eyes 
dwell on the soft, swelling line of the distant hills, and 
wore the same look on his small, pale face that had made 
Miss Betsey think him silly once already. 

" No other way to do what ? " she asked. 

" Oh, never mind," said Chris ; " I get thinking things 
— what else have I to do but think? — it does not do to 
say them always." 

"I choose to be answered when I ask a question." 

The answer came then, low and soft : 

"There isn't any other way, is there, to do things for 
Christ, except doing them for other people? I'm so 
sorry if you don't like the only way there is." 

The very childishness of the words brought them 
home to the conscience of Miss Betsey. " Inasmuch as 
ye do it unto the least of these my brethren" 

Was it only little Chris who stood at her gate that 
day ? Or did she for one brief moment hear the voice 
of Him who, in all daily duties and lowly charities of life, 
"stands at the door and knocks," if we will but open to 
Him? 

Touched and softened, the mistress of Hillside slowly 
unfastened the latch of the gate still shut upon Christo- 
pher, and as she did so, asked whether a good doctor 
had been consulted in his case, and whether nothing 
could be done for him. 

" Doctor ! " Chris laughed lightly, " why you are as 
bad as Jim ! He is for ever bringing doctors and bone- 
setters, and I don't know what, to torture me. Jim is 
so good, you see — they are all good to me — but Jim is — " 

At the sound of Jim's name, Miss Betsey snapped 
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down the latch of the gate, drew herself up stiffly, and 
exclaimed frowning, 

" Don't talk to me of Jim ! He set his foot within my 
doors for the last time five years ago, and he knows it. 
I have no opinion of him ! How are you going to get 
back, Christopher ?" 

Perhaps Christopher would have liked to set his foot 
for the first time within the house that was his sister's 
home, — for he was looking earnestly at as much of it as 
was within reach of his eyes — the house itself, one 
corner of the barn-yard, not empty yet of last year's ricks, 
the pasture beyond, and the orchard where the early 
apples grew, — but he only answered her question with 
another : 

" Can't I see Katharine, Aunt Betsey ? " 

" She is away," answered Miss Betsey, shortly. 

" And I must go away too, must I ? All right ; the 
turning hides me here, and Mr. Stevenson will never 
fancy I have got so far as this ; I'll just go past the 
turning on the way back, and if I'm tired, sit down 
under the hedge; Soap will see me then, even if his 
master doesn't — Soap is as wise as a dog, Aunt Betsey." 

Chris looked tired already. Miss Betsey Thorne felt 
at the region of her heart some momentary sensation 
that was neither a palpitation nor the selfish dread of 
one, as, leaning on his little crutch, the boy took off his 
cap to cool for a moment his heated brow, and smiling 
as brightly as though her welcome of him had been as 
warm as his would surely have been of her had their 
cases been reversed, bade her good-bye, and, when he 
had replaced his cap, came near and held out a small 
hand with such evident confidence in Miss Betsey's 
friendship, that in spite of his allusions to Jim, which 
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had so much annoyed her, she held out her hand in 
return ; she even stood to watch him as he went away, 
with no wish to see him off the premises, but only to see 
the last of him. As though he had been sure she would 
do this, Chris stopped after he had limped a little way, 
turned to look back at her and wave his hand, then 
passed round the corner and was out of sight 

Miss Betsey lingered at the gate another minute or 
two, and seemed to be gazing, as she had been before 
Chris came, at the growing corn and the harvest 
promise of her fields, but her thoughts were not what 
they had been ; a very unconscious influence had been 
at work. The words with which Chris had broken in 
upon her solitary meditations sounded in her ears. 
The song-birds were nearly all silent now, for summer 
was verging to its prime, but from the throat of some 
late songster there poured forth, just then, a flood of 
melody. Miss Betsey's lips moved silently in praise to 
the Giver of all good ; the waving wheat, the song of 
birds, had a message for her now they had not had or 
that she had misinterpreted hitherto. 

The afternoon was getting on by this ; the shadows 
began to lengthen ; the red cows had left the water and 
gone, one after another, up the pasture to the barn- 
yard gate, where they stood patiently, now and then 
one or another of them lowing just to remind the cow- 
man how nearly it was milking time. Presently the 
clatter of pails was heard, the man threw open the gate, 
the patient, gentle creatures went in up to the cow- 
house stalls, and Miss Betsey went there herself to 
stand watching the white milk froth into the pails, and, 
now and then, to stroke the glossy side of her especial 
favourite amongst the animals. A just mistress always, 
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but hardly to be called a kind one, the yard-man looked 
up in surprise when she asked him how his wife and her 
last little one were doing. It was a most unusual 
thing for her to ask ; he never remembered any inquiry 
of the sort before, and answered all the more gratefully 
for that 

Truth to tell, Miss Betsey was regretting that she had 
sent her little lame kinsman unrested and unrefreshed 
away. There did not seem much harm in Chris, though 
he was one of Dan's boys. Coming home from her 
shopping in the town, whither John had driven her, 
Katharine found her aunt seated in the best parlour, and 
tea spread ready there. 

" That brother of yours — Chris I think you call him — 
has been here," Miss Betsey said, rather abruptly, when 
Katharine had told her news, and explained that John 
could not stay to tea, but had been obliged to go back 
at once to Reed Farm since Abel wanted him for some 
business, which by rights should have been attended to 
that day. 

" Chris here ! I am so sorry, aunt. I have so often 
told the boys that they are not to come — that you don't 
wish it," Katharine said. 

"You are very attentive to my wishes," said Miss 
Betsey, with an expression her niece did not quite 
understand. 

" Now, that lad spoke out plainly ; he reminded me 
more of Abel than of any of the rest of you. Abel 
never minds what he says, nor did this boy — want 
nothing of me either of them, I suppose." 

Katharine looked hurt 

" It is only natural / should attend to your wishes ; 
you have been good to me always," she said, gently. 
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4< Well — well ; Pm not saying anything against you — 
you are a good girl enough." 

Katharine asked how Chris had .come, it being 
something so new that he should get so far. When she 
had heard the little history she sat gazing out of the 
window, evidently forgetful of Christopher and his 
small affairs ; wrapped up more likely in her own, but 
placid and content, as Katharine generally was. She 
was thinking of her lover, Miss Betsey Thorne supposed. 
Whenever Katharine was quiet or appeared lost in 
thought, she was supposed to be thinking of AbeL As 
for Miss Betsey she was still thinking of Chris. 

" He looks as though he needed care — more care than 
he gets," she said, by-and-by ; " how should you like to 
have him here for awhile ?" 

" I should like it very much," said Katharine, placidly ; 
" it is very kind of you to think of such a thing." 

Alas for Miss Betsey's kindly thoughts of little Chris, 
and for her new-born interest in him ! they vanished with 
the dawning light of the next day. 

Some one came on an evil errand to Hillside, either 
in the dark, warm, summer night, or in the earliest of the 
morning hours. When Miss Betsey opened her window 
first, behold ! the summer apples were all gone ! Foot- 
prints were discovered in the soft mould of the garden, 
in the barn-yard, everywhere where they ought not 
to be! 

" The canting, little, puling hypocrite, with his white 
face, and his pretence of being good ! " exclaimed Miss 
Betsey, jumping at once to conclusions. 

" Who ? Chrissy ? " Katharine could not restrain a 
smile ; " why, aunt, he couldrit /" 

" He could do what he was sent to do ! he could come 
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prowling and prying round and take back word to those 
good-for-nothing brothers of his, what fruit was ripe, and 
whether it would be worth while to come stealing here. 
Didn't I tell you how he looked and looked at all the 
place as though he would have eaten it ? " 

"But, aunt, — they do a deal of mischief, and are 
rough and wild, I know ; still they never did rob 
orchards. Tom is too old to think of such a thing even 
by way of fun, and Ben — why Ben would not steal. I 
don't think it can have been them." Katharine was 
sure in her heart that her brothers really had nothing to 
do with "the robbery" as Miss Betsey persisted in 
calling it then, and ever after, though only the few 
summer apples had been taken, and no mischief, to 
speak of, had been done about the place. Still, 
Katharine was vexed and annoyed that Chris should 
have been at Hillside, and so have given this turn to the 
suspicions of her aunt. The girl hardly dared defend 
her brothers with too much warmth ; she had a prudent 
dread of identifying herself too much with the other 
members of her family, and trembled inwardly when, 
shortly after breakfast, the grey pony was ordered to be 
put to the low pony carriage, and she herself was bidden 
to drive Miss Betsey into Denton. 

"We shall soon see who did it; and as for Chris- 
topher, cripples are often crooked in their conduct as 
well as in their limbs," said Miss Betsey, who was almost 
beside herself with anger. 
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MISS BETSEY CALLS AT THE FOUNDRY. 

F that's all the good you get by going plea- 
surin' you'd better have stayed at home, 
for it don't seem worth it," said Keren- 
happuch, standing with her arms akimbo 
opposite Christopher, who, as he leant 
back in his chair, looked more worn and pale than usual. 

" It is worth it ; it is better to be tired for something 
than for nothing," he said ; " all the same, I hope you're 
not wanting to be out yourself to-day, Puck ? " 
"I just am, then. Liz is at father's." 
" The less need you should be there too," said Chris 
wearily. 

" Much you know about it ! There's a place she had 
ought to go after, and she won't do nothin' of the sort if 
I'm not there to urge her. My wages — though I don't 
make no complaint of 'em, mind you — ain't exactly such 
a mine of gold as they can keep the whole family." 

" Liz might be ashamed of herself ; why can't she keep 
a place when she gets one ? " said Chris, who knew all 
the affairs of Puck, and was well used to talking them 
over with her. 
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"As Fve kept mine now," remarked Kerenhappuch 
complacently, and turning to go about her work again in 
the dusty, disordered room, which showed at one glance 
that Chris had not been able to pay attention to it as was 
generally the case. The cat's saucer of milk had been 
upset ; the chair Ben had lately left was thrown down 
and still lay upon the floor ; the plants in the window 
were half dead for want of water ; and the terrier was 
evidently out of temper, from much teasing probably, for 
he sat at the open door and sniffed the air in a con- 
temptuous manner that seemed to say the longer his 
young master stayed away the better. 

As for Chris, the contraction of his brow, the languor 
of his whole attitude, betrayed that the weary pain, from 
which he was so seldom free, was at its worst just now. 
Curled up in the old attitude, with the old patient look 
upon his face, his eyes were fixed upon the strip of blue 
sky above the black wall of the foundry shed, which 
bounded his view from the window, a view which, how- 
ever narrow and monotonous, comprising as it did no- 
thing but the littered yard and the black wall, and that 
one peep of heaven, was pleasanter to look upon than 
the untidy room within. The boy's thoughts were far 
away when Puck spoke next, and recalled him to the 
present. 

" Talking of being out," she said, " do you know as 
Ben never came in at all last night ? " 

Chris sat up straight and wrinkled his forehead in that 
old-fashioned way of his. 

" Oh, that's too bad of Ben ! he promised me he never 
would do that again. I must speak to Ben, you know." 

" You'd better ; but no need to go worrying yourself 
till you're rested." 
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" Why, I rested all night long," said Chris. 
" And slept sound, did you ? " 

" Not much of that," the boy said smiling ; " I lay 
awake seeing it over again — the moor, the wheatfields, 
and Hillside ; and the hills, Puck, so beautiful and soft 
and far away. What a day it was, to be sure ! " 

"It was pleasant out-doors yesterday," said Puck 
absently, piling together the dirty plates with which the 
table was still covered from the morning meal 

" Pleasant I It was like heaven — or like what I seem 
to fancy heaven may be." 

"And you're nigher there, I do believe, than most 
folks, so you ought to know," observed the woman, 
pausing to look at the delicate features and large, eager 
eyes of the lame boy. 

"Nearer to heaven?" he asked dreamily; "no, I 
think that's a mistake. I'm no nearer than you are 
yourself." 

" Then you are a precious long way off ! " 

The words were spoken with an emphasis that made 
Chris look round in surprise. 

" Oh, I thought you meant I should die young," he 
said ; " I hear them say so ; and when they don't say it, 
I see them thinking it, you know." 

" It takes you to see folks think," said Puck with a 
short laugh. 

"I don't think it myself," said Chris coolly. "It 
does not strike me that I shall die young. I expect to 
live as long as most people ; not that it matters much one 
way or the other." 

"Likely it don't matter to you, and such as you! 
Livin' or dyin' you're nearer heaven than most, Chris. 
That's what I meant ; there ain't no mistake about it." 
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"There is a mistake somewhere — there must be, you 
know, if you are not near heaven too, Puck. Only — " 
Chris broke off, and lifting his little crutch, pointed with 
it to a corner cupboard in the darkest corner of the 
room, that was not very light in any part of it ; " only 
that is not the way there," he concluded. 

The woman whisked her pile of plates off the table 
and turned to leave the room ; whatever Christopher, 
looking more than ever like a fairy changeling, as he 
made cabalistic signs with the small crutch, that seemed, 
in some mysterious way, to be pointing, not to the cup- 
board only, but to the conscience of Kerenhappuch, — 
whatever Christopher may have meant, Puck appeared to 
understand it, and to be angry at it 

" Don't you talk ! " she said. 

" I won't," said Chris, laughing. 

" If you had the rheumatics as bad as father, and was 
as old as he is, and needed a drop of comfort as sorely, 
vou'd understand how 'tis." 

" Oh ; it is for your father, is it ? " 

"Yes." 

"And very handy for him, too, in our corner cup- 
board," said Chris, leaning back, and not laughing now, 
but with a look of sorrowful pity in his eyes that seemed 
to go straight to the heart of Puck. 

She came back across the room and set down her 
plates again. 

" Then you hadn't ought to go out, and that's a fact," 
she said ; " when did I ever have it in the house and 
you at home ? " 

" Never — since last time." 

" Hear to him now ! " Puck cried, appealing to the 
walls of the low room, or to its dusty furniture, and 
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raising her voice so much that the terrier gave a short 
sharp bark, and the cat set up her back. " Hear to him ! 
prying into things, and lecturing them as is older than 
hisself, and going on in that aggravatin' way, and he a 
child as I've seen to and looked after pretty near all his 
life!" 

And neglected, and put upon, and lamed for life, 
Puck might have added, and still have kept within the 
truth. 

" Oh, hush ! " Chris said, leaning his head upon his 
hand ; " we won't quarrel, you and I, we have been good 
friends always. I thought you'd given it up, Puck ; and 
I was sorry when I found it there again, that's all." 

" Sorry ! " she exclaimed, with a toss of the head. 

" Would you mind picking up Ben's chair ; he is such 
a boy for knocking things over, and throwing things 
about ; " Chris spoke as though the conversation was 
quite changed. 

Kerenhappuch did as she was asked, and did it so 
noisily, and set the chair down so violently, that Chris 
winced. 

" Anything else ? " she said, still angry. 

" Well, it would look better, you know, if you could 
find a moment to mop up that mess of spilt milk ; but 
don't trouble yourself if you're going to be very busy and 
have no time to spare." 

"You're particular to-day! You expect company, 
maybe. Does that suit you now? Would you like a 
Turkey carpet laid down? You've only got to speak. 
You're master here, it seems." 

The speaker flounced about the room for a moment 
or two, but came up then to the small chair beneath the 
window, and, in another tone altogether, asked Chris if 
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he was comfortable. The boy looked up at her and 
laughed. 

"I'm very comfortable, Puck, thank you." 
" Well — and as to bein' sorry — you ain't no call to, 
Chris." 

" I had yesterday ; I was very sorry for you, yesterday," 
he said ; whereupon the woman remarked that he had a 
way of getting round people which it beat her to make 
out, but he could do what he chose with the bottle in 
the corner cupboard, " so long as there weren't no more 
words about it" 

" Oh, I've done that already," said Chris coolly. 

"Well, I never !" exclaimed Kerenhappuch, half angry, 
half ashamed, and on the whole pleased that if the 
subject of dispute between herself and Christopher had 
been made away with, the dispute itself might be allowed 
to drop. 

She was wise enough to know how often Chris had 
saved her from losing a good place. Amongst the 
burdens of others that Chris unconsciously helped to 
bear up in his childish hands, there was this burden also, 
of Puck's sore temptation ; no one but Puck would ever 
know how often the lame boy stood between herself and 
that. Certainly, Christopher did not know it, but gave 
to Kerenhappuch alone the credit of her struggles to 
keep straight, and thought her not a bad woman on the 
whole — " considering, you know," as Chris was fond of 
saying, having come to see that there was a great deal to 
be considered on all sides of any question. 

It was true the boy had paid for his pleasure the day 
before. What with having been shocked and sorry to 
find Puck "taken bad," as she called it, and having to 
plead her cause with his father, so that she might not be 
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dismissed, and surely go from bad to worse; and what 
with telling over and over again everything he had said 
to his Aunt Betsey, or she to him, as far as he could 
recollect it ; and what with describing all he had seen, 
both at Hillside and on the moor, and making his father 
and brothers laugh at the new impressions he had 
received from sights so old to them; and what with 
expatiating upon Soap and Soap's perfections, until you 
would almost have believed Chris really was the child 
which, remembering his tender years, he had a right to 
be, and not the old-fashioned little man that kept the 
household in order, he grew too restless and excited to 
sleep at night, and when Chris did not sleep, he always 
suffered for it sadly the next day. 

He crept up to bed as soon as his father had gone 
over to the Fermor Arms, there to relate that Chris, 
having ventured to Hillside, had actually not been re- 
pulsed or driven away, and to claim the congratulations 
of his cousin upon another member of Daniel's family 
being likely to come into the good graces of Miss Betsey. 
The other boys had gone out immediately afterwards, 
but though Chris lay awake, " seeing it all again," as he 
had told Puck, his usually quick ears failed to inform 
him that only one brother came home again, so that but 
for Puck the childish monitor would not have known 
that it was incumbent on him to " speak to Ben." 

The morning was still fresh, although there was 
every promise of a hot day to come, when Chris, avoid- 
ing the scattered cinders and the heaps of rubbish, 
limped slowly down the yard, and passed round the 
foundry to the sunny entrance opening wide upon the 
village street The usual sounds and sights were to be 
heard and seen : the clang of iron from within, and the 
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roar of the furnace fire ; shrill voices of children, and a 
passing cart or two without. There was rather more 
than the customary stir about the Fermor Arms ; guests 
were staying there. People often came down for a few 
days' country air to Denton, or for fishing in the season, 
and the Fermor Arms was well managed and comfortable 
enough. Chris could see strangers now moving about 
in the best room with its large bow window, and two 
gentlemen stood talking together before the door. 

Busy as they both were that morning, George Thorne 
and his wife, meeting for an instant in the bar-parlour 
the other side of the entrance, paused to exchange a 
word with one another, for just as Chris came in sight, 
the pony jarriage from Hillside appeared coming down 
the road. Mrs. Thorne pointed it out to her husband 
from the bar-window. 

" If there's not Betsey Thorne driving down the street 
this moment!" she exclaimed, "and the little cripple 
has crept round the foundry to meet her, no doubt. 
Well, it may be a good thing for all of them if she has 
really taken a fancy to him, as Daniel was saying yesterday 
evening." 

"It may," said George Thorne laconically. 

" None of them but Katharine have had the luck to 
keep in with her as yet. It will make a difference if she 
takes up with one of the boys." 

"Just so," replied the innkeeper, and seemed to intend 
making no further observation, although the eyes of his 
wife were questioning him with a sharply curious glance. 
However, as he turned to leave the room at the very 
moment that Katharine stopped the grey pony at the 
foundry door, he looked over his shoulder to say quietly, 

" Ben was out again all night," 
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"No ! was he really? " 

It was a curions circumstance that after this inter- 
change of brief remarks, Mrs. Thorne went about her 
business more briskly and with a greater degree of 
cheerfulness than had been the case before. 

Daniel Thorne could hardly believe his eyes that here 
was Miss Betsey herself, and Tom and Ben stood in 
open-mouthed curiosity as their father went to meet her. 
Had Chris really worked this wonder? Why, then, 
there was clearly nothing Chris could not do. As for 
the boy himself, at the sight of Katharine, the flush of 
pleasure had dyed his cheeks so that he looked hardly 
like the same creature as the dusty, tired, little wayfarer 
who had accosted Miss Betsey at her own gate the day 
before, whereby she was more than ever convinced that 
he had beeri hypocritically playing upon her feelings 
on that occasion. Katharine, wishing herself anywhere 
but where she was, scarcely dared respond to the warm 
welcome of her young brother, or to her father's hearty 
greeting ; she pretended that the pony was troublesome, 
and that she found it difficult to keep him standing. 
Upon that Chris limped up to the little animal at once 
and, stroking it, said it was the prettiest pony in the 
world, and showed not the slightest sign of a guilty 
conscience, or of having the least suspicion of what it 
was had brought Miss Betsey into Denton at that early 
hour. 

"I've often longed to pat him before, but you never 
gave me a chance till to-day," he said cheerfully. 

" I wonder you dare look me in the face," exclaimed 
the old lady. 

Very stiff and upright she sat as she made her errand 
known, and spoke of the "robbery" of which Hillside 
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had been the scene. The countenance of Daniel that 
had been broad with smiles, lengthened and fell as he 
gathered the old lady's meaning. His boys were for 
ever standing in their own light — and in his, he thought 
angrily ; and yet, the accusation was one so unlikely to 
be true that he, as had been the case with Katharine, 
was half tempted to laugh aloud. 

" They are mischievous enough, and will go all lengths 
for a lark if the fancy takes them — I don't deny that," 
he said ; " but I'm pretty sure they wouldn't steal your 
apples ; and you don't know Chris, if you think he would 
help them in a freak of any kind." 

" Of course I'd not," Chris said, quite gaily, and as 
though nothing more than a simple denial, if even so 
much as that, could possibly be needed." 

The wrath of Miss Betsey waxed hot ; she had heard 
something very like a laugh proceeding from the further 
end of the shed ; Ben's laugh always was so unmanage 
able. 

" Don't tell me ! " Miss Betsey cried ; " if that young 
hypocrite did not set his brothers to steal for him I am 
very much mistaken. Such a thing never happened at 
Hillside before, and your boys, Daniel, are too well 
known for me to doubt, after one of them had been seen 
about the place, who the thieves were." 

" I am very sorry I came yesterday, if it makes you 
think such things, Aunt Betsey," Chris said, earnestly. 

"Where was that boy — that big one, behind there — 
the one afraid to come forward and show himself; 
where was he last night?" Miss Betsey craned her 
neck to look at Ben, who, hearing her question, slouched, 
in his ungainly boy- fashion, to the open door. 

" I am not ashamed," he said, defiantly. 

K 
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"Were you out anywhere at all last night?" said 
Daniel, in full confidence that the reply would prove Ben 
innocent of this odd charge." 

" Yes ; I was out. All night, too. But what then ? 
I wasn't near Hillside" 

Miss Betsey would not listen to another word. Her 
suspicions were fully confirmed. They saw her driven 
to the Fermor Arms, and knew she was repeating the 
accusation there, and, probably, gathering fresh confirma- 
tion of it, so Ben said, for, people being early astir just 
then at the inn, George Thorne had seen and spoken to 
Ben as he came home soon after dawn. 

" Katharine might have stood up for us, 1 think," Tom 
observed, as they watched the carriage drive away, and 
Katharine had not once looked back. 

" That is exactly what she is doing," said her father. 
" If she did not humour your aunt it is little good of her 
money any of you would ever get." 

" She is an evil-minded woman to suspect such 
.things," said Ben, with a most unusual assumption of 
virtuous dignity that Chris felt bound to extinguish in- 
stantly. 

" Would she ever have suspected them if you had not 
stolen Sykes* walnuts last autumn ? " he said, shaking 
his head at his big brother. 

The bad boy chuckled at the recollection of that 
prank. 

" What a lark it was ! and you know I paid him for 
them all next day ! She's a blind old bat, if she can see 
no difference between taking a rise out of Sykes, and 
robbing her." 

" It was not a nice lark," Chris said, pale enough now, 
and sitting down to rest upon the low bench that ran 
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along the wall ; " you really shouldn't do such things — 
you and Tom — larking as you call it, and being out all 
night ; where was it, Ben ? " 

"Oh, you know," said Ben, carelessly, "and it was 
with the keepers this time, instead of with the other set, 
so you have no need to preach." 

" But not all night" 

" It is such a tramp home from the town ; I turned in 
with Roger for a sleep." 

" And knocking about, and larks of all sorts first ! 
You shouldn't do it, you know," Chris went on ; " you 
make a bad name for us all. What's the good, I should 
like to be told, of my having a lame leg and being out 
of all the fun that goes on anywhere, when I've got such 
brothers as you two, so that I don't even get the credit 
for being out of mischief as well, but bear the blame of 
yours ! And, father, you shouldn't let them go on just 
as they like." Chris raised his crutch and pointed at his 
family as he scolded one and all of them. 

"Oh, come! just shut up, will you?" Ben said, 
laughing and approaching the boy with a threatening air 
that made Chris shrink in pretended alarm. 

" Don't, Ben ! be gentle with me ; you are so big and 
strong, you know." 

"Isn't this gentle?" the young giant stooped and 
lifted the hop-o-my-thumb bodily in his arms ; " I've 
heard enough for once in a while," said Ben, as he 
carried Chris back into the house. 

Exactly what it was that Christopher, with one arm 
thrown round his brother's neck, as the two curly heads 
were so near together — exactly what it was Chris 
whispered, no one but Ben heard. Whatever it was, 
as he placed Chris carefully on his feet, Ben, before 
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returning to his work, refreshed himself with one mighty 
yawn and stretch of his long arms above his head, and 
answered, 

" I do try, Chris : I don't mean to go wrong." 
"Then, for goodness' sake, why do you go wrong, 
Ben 1 " said Christopher. 
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A COLD WELCOME. 

HE haymaking brought busy days to Reed 
Farm. There was always a press of work at 
that season. Even Kitty could no longer 
be left to please herself, but must lay aside 
her books to look after her little brothers, and 
was conscious of a vague wonder as to whether she would 
be missed when next haying time came in its turn. 

Mrs. Deane and Molly were busy from morning to 
night Other work would not stand still because Abel 
was trying that year an experiment grandad had refused 
to try hitherto. Neither beer nor spirits were allowed in 
Abel's meadows ; their place was supplied by kegs of cold 
tea, and cool summer drinks, in the concocting of which 
Molly declared she was driven out of her mind, and, if 
the new order of things was better for the men, it fell 
hard on the women of the household, but that, Molly 
supposed, was the way of the world, which every one 
knew was made for men, and women might get along as 
they could. 

On Sir Robert Fermor's land a mowing-machine was 
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at work, greatly to the disgust of horses passing on the 
road, and alarmed at the unaccustomed noise and vision ; 
to the no little disgust as well of some amongst the 
labourers who had worked boy and man on Sir Robert's 
land year in and year out for more years than could be 
easily counted, and who were prejudiced against new- 
fangled ways of going on. But, as yet, there was nothing 
of the sort at Reed Farm. Abel, intelligently mindful of 
all that went on around him, did not despair of introduc- 
ing modern improvements in due course of time ; but, 
for this summer at least, the fragrant grass fell softly 
before the long drawn musical swuish of the scythe, and 
with no rasping sound of animated iron to create a dis- 
cord in the sunny meadow. 

Then, too, when the grass was down and lay in thick 
swathes scenting all the air, there came to the farm the 
band of haymakers, men and women together, and stood 
in long rows side by side tossing the hay in the old 
fashion. Stevenson, pausing as he drove past to look 
over the hedge, declared it was a better, or, at all events, 
a prettier fashion than the one that obtained on Sir 
Robert's land, where a solitary man driving a solitary 
horse in some queer contrivance that tossed the hay from 
great iron spokes, and flung it disdainfully to the sun and 
wind, went on his lonely way monotonously up and down 
the wide meadow. Abel laughed and shook his head, 
for he meant before long to have a haymaking machine 
at work himself, even though the whir and rattle of it 
was not so harmonious an accompaniment to the toil as 
the song his haymakers sang sometimes at evening. 

Kitty, under the influence of a new-born feeling that 
after all her place was at home, a feeling that had only 
arisen in her girlish heart since escape from home had 
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been open to her, was really so useful and so pleasant 
they hardly knew the child. 

" Gettin' all they want seems to agree with some folk/' 
said Molly, one hot morning — hot even before nine 
o'clock — as she stood in the kitchen and poured out the 
cans of tea that were to be set to cool in the shade of the 
great chestnuts near the dairy door; Kitty had offered to 
help. 

" It is a new thing for you to think of helping a body," 
Molly said. 

" I do think of it," said Kitty. It was provoking to 
have old grievances raked up. Why could not Molly 
accept Kitty's assistance without allusions so distasteful 
to her ? But Molly was always rude. 

" You'll be too fine a lady to set your hand to work by 
the time we see you here again," she said now, as Kitty 
carefully carried a great can from the fireside. 

" I mean to work in my way; it is ta fit myself for 
work I go at all," answered Kitty quite reasonably, and 
with no rising temper such as Molly's remarks were often 
apt to call up. 

" Pretty work ! " ejaculated Molly, with scorn of any 
but honest labour such as her own hard hands accom- 
plished. 

Kitty carried her can into the yard, and for a moment 
stood looking away at the undulating line of country 
towards Hillside. While she was there her mother came 
out, Ned and Joe with her. 

"Get to your books, if you care to, child," Mrs. Deane 
said ; " the boys are going down with me to the seven- 
acre lot I've scarcely been in the fields this haying, and 
it is only right the people should remember who is mis- 
tress, which they'll not do if they never see me take a 
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look round Molly has no more than she can get 
through by herself to-day. You can attend to your own 
business if you choose, and I won't say that, for once in 
a way, you've not earned a right to please yourself" 

Influenced by that feeling hitherto unknown to her, 
that she would be sorry if no one missed her when she 
went away, Kitty said with strange eagerness, 

" Shall you miss me when I am gone with Miss Alice, 
mother?" 

" Ask yourself, Kitty, whether you have behaved so as 
to make us miss you ? It is to be hoped you will do 
better, and be a better girl away from home than you 
ever have been here," said Mrs. Deane, speaking with 
the old idea that Kitty was a child who required, even at 
the best of times, to be kept down, and reminded of her 
faults. 

Kitty was used to this. It had happened to her before 
to be good for a few days together, and to receive praise 
so weighted with reproof for past misdoing, that all the 
pleasure was taken out of it, and nothing remained but a 
weary sense that it was of no use trying to improve. 

When Mrs. Deane went away through the yard gate, 
the little boys running on before, Kitty watched them till 
they were out of sight, and indeed stood just where her 
mother had left her, too full of thought, too saddened 
and depressed to remember where she was until Molly 
came from the kitchen to see after her cans. Kitty 
roused herself then, and stooped to take the inevitable 
Shrimp in her arms. She laid her cheek fondly to the 
small brown head. 

"How you do love that 'ere little beast," observed 
Molly, looking curiously at the pair of friends. 

"Yes; I love him," said Kitty. 
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" Along of your not loving much else, far's I see," re- 
marked Molly. 

" I don't know what you mean, or why you speak to 
me in that manner ; you take too much upon yourself." 
' Kitty walked away with much dignity ; if obliged to sub- 
mit to the reproofs of her mother, and sadly conscious of 
deserving them, it really was time to show Molly that 
Kitty was a child no longer, and must not be spoken to 
in that tone. Her dignity was thrown away ; the sound 
of Molly's harsh laughter followed Kitty as she left the yard, 
not before hearing as well what the woman was saying, 

* It's one way of showin' love, to go off, and you the 
only girl as your mother has the ill luck to have, for 
girls ain't no good." 

In the meadow near the house Abel was talking with 
the head man ; Mrs. Deane and the little boys were al- 
ready some way down the path towards the Seven Acres ; 
Kitty went to the gate on to the road and stood looking 
along it as it stretched far away white and dusty in the 
sunshine. It struck her that she would go to Hillside 
and visit Katharine. Kitty had never yet availed herself 
of the warm invitation of Abel's betrothed ; now seemed 
the very time to do so. The child could not to-day find 
comfort even in her beloved books, so wearily conscious 
was she once more of the old burden of her many faults. 
There were those amongst Kitty's elders who might have 
envied her the tenderness of a conscience which, often 
as she sinned against it, was not blunted yet — for in- 
stance, Katharine, who though duly calling herself a 
" miserable sinner " (once a week), had scarcely ever been 
conscious of wrong-doing in her life. 

" Is John at Hillside ? " Kitty called to her brother. 

Abel shook his head 
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" He went into Denton by the lanes to speak to George 
Thome about the hay he wants to take from us ; and 
there was other business in Denton too." 

"But he will come back by Hillside." 

" Not if he should be detained long ; he may come 
back as he went ; it is so much nearer." 

" If he doesn't turn up, Katharine will take care of me 
for the night ; let me go to her, Abel," Kitty spoke with a 
strange pleading in her voice. 

" I don't wish to hinder you," Abel said. Indeed, he 
only wished he could go himself. He came up and 
opened the gate for her, and smiled to see that she set 
off running in her eager haste to be with Katharine. 
Abel could quite understand that ! He went back to 
his work with a sigh, but was soon cheerful again, merry 
with his little brothers, alert, and engrossed in his 
business. It was not in him to do things by halves, or 
with divided attention, and no one would have guessed 
that he carried about him always a list of days, marking 
one off each night — and that not without heartfelt thanks- 
giving — as a schoolboy does before the holidays. And 
the days are so many in three years ! 

Full of good resolutions that seemed to gain strength 
from the fresh beauty of the summer morning, from the 
very wealth of wild flowers in the hedges, and happier 
with every step that brought her nearer to Hillside, and 
with every thought she gave to Katharine's welcome of 
her when she should be there, Kitty sobering down from 
that first run, sauntered leisurely along the broad high 
road where there was little shade to be had, and turned 
at last into the deep sandy lane bordering the moor. It 
was high noon then; the sun struck down upon the 
house, and there was a blinding glare upon it on the side 
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facing the lane, but the garden was deep in the cool 
shade of trees. Kitty was glad to catch sight of Ka- 
tharine moving amongst her flowers, and had turned 
from the front door in order to join her before she per- 
ceived that Katharine was not alone. To Kitty's surprise, 
John was there too. 

" Why ! Abel thinks you are in Denton ! " said the 
child as she drew near. 

" Oh, Kitty ! you surely have not brought the little 
dog again when you know how aunt dislikes it," exclaimed 
Katharine, with much mild reproach in her voice. 

" What do you mean by it ? " John asked crossly, and 
thrusting Shrimp aside with his foot as the dog made 
frantic efforts to leap up upon Katharine's pretty fresh 
print dress. 

" I meant to ask Fitch, the yard-man, to shut him up 
while I stayed," began Kitty, feeling keenly that Katharine 
had neither spoken nor looked a welcome. 

"Are you come to stay?" she asked now in her 
invariably gentle manner. " Did they send you ? How 
are you to get home again ? " 

"John is to but have you been to Denton 

already ? " Kitty was puzzled. 

" What is that to you ? " said John. 

" But Abel said there was business there. I don't un- 
derstand." 

"Who wants you to understand? Mind your own 
affairs, Kitty Deane." 

It always aggravated Kitty intensely to have John call 
her by her full name ; Abel never did so, but it was a 
way of John's when he was out of temper. 

" Will you please to answer me, and say what brought 
you here ? " he went on. 
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" Katharine asked me to come when I could," faltered 
Kitty. 

"Oh, of course; to be sure, I did," murmured 
Katharine, but she was looking ruefully down at the 
dusky marks the paws of Shrimp had made upon her 
dress. 

Rather wondering at herself for feeling too sorrowful 
to be indignant, Kitty begged John to say whether, if he 
were going to Denton, he would call for her on the way 
back. 

"I suppose I shall have to," he said ungraciously; 
"but you are more trouble than you are worth, and 
always were. There now ! " he added to Katharine, " I 
suppose we shall have a scene." 

Katharine looked up with more interest than she had 
yet manifested in Kitty's coming *at all ; she had never 
yet seen her in a " tantrum," and was curious as to what 
it was like. Kitty stood clenching her small hands to- 
gether, and with her cheeks flaming ; but she was only 
struggling with herself; in another moment she spoke 
quite quietly ! 

" Perhaps you are going home by the lanes instead of 
going that way first." 

" Bright child," said John, with an odd look of relief ; 
"you can think of that at last, can you ? " 

" I don't think I can walk home," Kitty began, and 
Katharine interrupted her at once: 

" No, indeed ! I wonder you dreamt of walking here ! 
and such a hot day too. Poor, dear little Kitty, how 
tired you must be ! " 

" But I can walk to Denton, and stay with Chris till 
you call for me," Kitty continued, without noticing the 
interruption ; "you will fetch me, won't you, John ?" 
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Again John said sulkily that he supposed he should 
have to. 

"If you are going to Chris," exclaimed Katharine, 
eagerly, " go at once, there's a good Kitty, before aunt 
sees you. She would be angry at any one going from 
here to the foundry." 

" Why ? " asked Kitty, very much puzzled. 

" Chris has been stealing apples," said John, laughing ; 
" Cousin Thorne will not hear the sound of his name — 
at least he came spying, and sent Ben to commit the 
robbery. That was the way of it, I believe." 

" I'm sure it wasn't ! " exclaimed Kitty. " Can't you 
tell him, Katharine, that the boys would not do such a 
thing?" 

" He knows they would not," Katharine said, placidly. 

" Then what does it all mean ? " 

" It only means that aunt thinks they did." 

"But, you should tell her! — you should say some- 
thing," Kitty stammered, in her indignation. 

"What is the good of saying anything?" said 
Katharine, with cool unconcern. 

" Well ! I wonder at you ! Who took the apples 
really?" 

" Fitch's lad, I fancy," said John. 

"Why don't you say so, then ? " 

" Because Fitch would lose his place, while Chris has 
nothing to lose ; and because Cousin Thorne would go 
on feeling persuaded all the days of her life — even after 
she had turned off Fitch — that it was with evil designs of 
some sort Chris was here," said John ; and Katharine 
remarked he had a way of putting things that even Kitty 
might understand if she chose, and that what he said 
was nothing but the truth. 
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a You will get in a scrape yourself if aunt knows you 
are much with Chris," she added. 

" I don't care if I do get in a scrape," flashed out 
Kitty. 

" But Abel will care : it is so wrong of you, for his sake, 
not to be careful when we are all trying our utmost to 
keep aunt in good humour. " 

" And then to bring the dog here ! " said John. 
" Take him away before mischief comes of him, Kitty ; " 
and poor Shrimp, who had plunged into a bed of 
geraniums, was summarily ejected from it by a touch of 
John's foot, which, though Katharine declared it could 
not have hurt Shrimp, sent him howling to his mistress. 

" It takes very little to hurt him," said Kitty, in a 
choked voice, for she was struggling to repress her tears ; 
" he nearly died that time last harvest when you kicked 
him before, John ; Abel says he is a delicate little beast — " 
she thought even the tender mercies of the children at 
home were preferable to those of John, and was still 
wondering why both he and Katharine should seem so 
annoyed at her having made her appearance. Though 
even now Kitty could not imagine Katharine cross, she 
certainly seemed quite different from what she was in 
Abel's presence. 

" Well, I am going — I am only sorry I came, or that I 
believed you meant what you said when you told me to 
come often " 

" Of course I meant it," Katharine broke in, with a 
look of gentle surprise, and a glance at John as though 
to question him whether tantrums might not be imminent 
at last ; " only you should not bring the dog." 

Kitty held poor Shrimp close to a heart that beat anew 
with angry feelings, but her good resolutions bore thus 
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much fruit — she really did take her departure without an 
angry word. 

"Come again soon, dear," were the last words of 
Katharine, perhaps only because it was her way to be 
always pretty spoken and courteous. Kitty actually did 
not say, " No, thank you," but only nodded silently. 

She allowed the gate to slam after her as she passed 
out ; the sound brought Miss Betsey to the window to ask 
who was there. 

" Only Kitty Deane," Katharine said. 

Miss Betsey did not trouble herself to ask how the child 
came, or how she was to return, but exclaimed, eagerly — 

" You told her about the robbery, of course ? " 

Katharine nodded ; "the robbery " was still the upper- 
most idea in Miss Betsey's mind ; it must be dilated upon 
to every one who came and went at Hillside. Fitch was 
trembling in his boots a hundred times a day : his 
sufferings were a source of malicious amusement to John. 
As for young Fitch, his bones were aching still from 
the castigation his father had administered. 




CHAPTER XII. 



AN OLD WOODCUT. 

T was very warm on the moor; the sandy 
patches here and there looked scorching, 
and there was, of course, no shade to be 
had. The hill softened by distance seemed 
sleeping in the noon-tide heat, and it was so 
still and silent that Kitty could hear, with unusual dis- 
tinctness, the sounds from the village ; even the clang of 
iron from the foundry was now and then audible ; the 
barking of a sheep-dog far away in Martin's field sounded 
close at hand, and the tinkling of a bell in the distant 
fold rang sharply on the summer air. 

Shrimp seemed to feel the heat. When Kitty set him 
down he no longer frisked about, or ran on before, but 
kept close to her side, now and then raising to hers a 
pair of wistful eyes that had some canine trouble in them, 
which it hurt Kitty not to be able to interpret. In 
general she knew so well what Shrimp meant. It struck 
her that her little dog might have been injured when 
John used him so roughly. She sat down, full in the 
sun, but then sunshine mattered very little to Kitty, and 
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took Shrimp on her lap. That appeared to be what he 
wanted, for he curled up there at once, only looking 
round now and then to stare into her face in a manner 
that still puzzled her. It looked so much as though he 
were trying to tell her something which it was difficult to 
make her understand. 

Kitty herself was glad of a rest, and being in a frame 
of mind more ready to blame herself than others, was 
more amused than angry that no opportunity of resting 
had been offered to her at Hillside. She thought she 
saw how matters stood. John, as he was sometimes 
apt to do, must have neglected the business on which 
Abel had sent him to Denton, and taken holiday instead; 
and now John was afraid that Kitty would tell tales. 
She would set his mind at ease on that point as they 
went home together, she thought. What John did, or 
left undone, was no business of hers, and with that 
thought came the remembrance of her mother's per- 
mission to Kitty to go about "her own business," as 
though that, and Kitty's interests, lay already far apart 
from those of the rest of the family ; a thought that 
saddened her. 

Would it really come as a judgment on her, as Mrs. 
Britain had once said, though she seemed to have 
changed her mind since then — would it be a judgment 
upon Kitty to get her wish and live her life in her own 
way ? The girl wondered she should feel dissatisfied and 
restless when the very thing she had always longed for 
had come to pass, not knowing that such feelings, and 
none others, were precisely those that might be expected 
to accompany the fulfilment of a wish that from the 
first had been wilful and self-seeking, although now no 
barrier of duty stood in the way of Kitty's enjoyment of it« 

L 
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And after all, how delightful it would be to escape 
from a state of things that had always been more or less 
unsatisfactory ; and how good Kitty would be when she 
was away from all temptation to be otherwise ! By-and- 
bye, as she sat in a nest of heather, under a sun that 
would have given any one else a headache, the future 
began once more to paint itself in the brightest of 
colours ; especially, too, since Kitty had just had proof 
that the advantage of being Katharine's sister was not so 
great as she had at one time fondly imagined. Decidedly, 
Katharine was not so " nice " as Kitty had believed her 
to be ; — indeed, on that particular afternoon, not nice at 
alL And how shameful of her to allow Chris to be 
wrongfully suspected ! Animated by the desire to see 
Christopher at once, condole with him upon this in- 
justice, and show him that he possessed at least one 
warm partisan, Kitty sprang to her feet. As she did so, 
Shrimp gave an odd sort of moan that made her watch 
him anxiously, and for the first few minutes he followed 
her stiffly, and as though in pain ; but seeing him after a 
while trot on almost as usual, Kitty tried to fbrget her 
anxiety. 

Little salamander though she was, Kitty was obliged 
to confess to herself that it was pleasanter in the shady 
lane than on the moor. Passing right through the 
village, and only peeping into the cavernous depths of 
the foundry shed, in order to make sure that Chris was 
not there, she went round it, and up to the dwelling-house 
at once. 

Chris came to the door and welcomed Kitty warmly. 
After they were seated, he was quite concerned to hear 
she had not eaten since breakfast-time that morning, — 
a fact to which only the presence of the dinner - things 
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still littering the table, emboldened the hungry girl to 
allude, — and called at once for Puck. 

"It is a dreadfully untidy state of things, " he said, 
" but for once in a way I'm not sorry they were left 
about ; Puck will grumble the less." 

" It's such an odd name to call her," remarked Kitty. 
" I suppose it is, though I can't say I ever thought so 
till one day when Sir Robert looked in here to leave a 
message for father ; and when I called Puck, Sir Robert 
laughed, and asked whether I was Oberon." 
"I don't understand," said Kitty. 
" Here it is," said Chris, handing the girl a well-read 
volume full of pictures ; "Sir Robert sent me this after- 
wards, which was very kind of him; but people always 
are kind to me, you know. Come, ' merry wanderer of 
the night ! ' — where are you, Puck ? " 

" For goodness sake don't keep hollerin' that fashion," 
was heard in answer, as Kerenhappuch, looking as unlike 
a " merry wanderer " whether of the night or day as can 
well be imagined, showed her stumpy figure and round 
cap-bordered countenance at the further end of the room; 
" what's wanting ? " 

" Something to eat is wanting," said Chris, concisely, 
" and a clean chair to sit on, and a clean plate, and a 
clean corner of the table — in fact, a little cleanliness and 
order generally." 

" Them chops is all there's left," said Kerenhappuch, 
setting down with a bang the dish she had not long before 
removed; to set meals at "by-or'nary hours," as she 
called it, always put Puck out of temper. 

It was a sight to see Chris play the host, and warm the 
greasy chops until they were better even than they had 
been before. He would not let Puck do it ; he and 
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Kitty penetrated to the kitchen fire and managed for 
themselves, and Chris was so bright and merry, this being 
one of his "good days," that Kitty forgot he had a griev- 
ance, and that she had meant to condole with him upon 
it Indeed she did not remember it until the meal was 
long over, and Kerenhappuch had been peisuaded to 
clear the table and put things straight, and then it was 
only the sight of Ben, who came into the yard for some- 
thing or other, and the sound of his loud voice calling 
through the open window to know who that was Chris 
had got to keep him company, that recalled to Kitty the 
accusation of Miss Betsey Thome. Kitty had come to 
the window, and stood looking over the head of Chris as 
Ben's tall figure strode away again down the yard ; she 
could not help being struck with the contrast between 
the brothers. 

" Never to grow tall, and strong, and look like that ; 
poor little Chris ! " said this Job's comforter. 

" Oh, come now, Kitty Deane ! none of that You 
are not so very big yourself. Why, if I were to stand up 
straight without my crutch I should be taller than you, at 
least," Chris shook his shoulders with a careless laugh. 

" They have all the fun, and get into all sorts of scrapes 
too, and you — why, Chris, you get the credit of being as 
mischievous as they are," Kitty said, for she was well 
aware that only the long established character for reck- 
less mischief, fairly earned by Dan's boys, could have 
supported, or even, in the first instance, have suggested 
the suspicions of Miss Betsey. 

" Why not?" said Chris, composedly; "why shouldn't 
I get the credit of their doings ? " 

" It isn't fair — when they do wrong." 

"You'd think it fair enough if they did right. Why, 
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Kitty, we are all one family ; you can't go separating 
families like that. And I'd rather suffer with them for 
their faults than be so lonely and so far apart from them 
that it didn't matter to me what they did. We can't live 
for ourselves only — and a good thing, too, or my life 
would be dull enough ! " 

" Every one says the same thing," gloomily remarked 
Kitty, sitting down upon the floor beside the small arm- 
chair, and clasping her two hands round her knees ; " I 
can't think what's come to them." 

" Who is ' every one ? ' " asked Chris. 

" Mrs. Britain, and you, and Abel — he does it ; and 
that is worse still." 

" Abel is the best man I know. I like to think of 
Abel ; so tall and straight, such a fine man, Kitty ; so 
strong, and merry too, and yet not ashamed to be a good 
man with it all. The boys might take example by him ; 
that they might. He doesn't live for himself ; you are 
right enough there. He just lifts other people's loads; 
and, I say, hasn't he jolly good broad shoulders, too, to 
carry them upon ? " said Chris, relapsing with that last 
remark of his into the childishness of speech that was 
one of his most winning characteristics, for without it 
Chris might have been too preternaturally wise and old- 
fashioned altogether. 

" We are all fine men, we Thornes. Look at father, 
now, and Ben ; he'll be another such as Abel, I do be- 
lieve. Ben is such a big fellow already," said the boy, 
who would never be a " fine man " himself, but gloried 
none the less for that in the strength and vigour of the 
Thornes collectively, and was proud to belong to such a 
family. 

"I think you are like Abel," said Kitty quietly. "I 
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don't know as to Ben ; but if, as you say, Abel carries 
other folk's loads, what do you do ? He may be more 
like the giant Offerus to look at, but— oh, Chris ! it is 
your very name ; I never thought of that ; " and, with 
flushed cheeks, the girl related the story of how Offerus, 
in his great strength, wished to serve the Lord Christ, 
and found no other way to do so save in the lowly duties 
of his daily life spent in taking poor people across the 
river, for no reward, but for Christ's sake only \ and of 
how, one day, there came to him a child to be carried 
over, and how Offerus bore him on his shoulder, but, mid- 
way in the stream, even the giant strength of the strong 
man was overtaxed, for the child weighed more and more 
heavily, until, at last, Offerus recognised his Lord Him- 
self; and the Lord said to him that thenceforth he 
should be called no longer Offerus but, Christ-Offerus, 
or Christ-bearer, for his service was accepted. 

"And that is what your name comes from, 
Christopher," concluded Kitty, thinking that this boy, so 
weak and lame, and left alone so often, in his services 
for others, served Christ daily, and that, perhaps that 
might be the secret of Christopher's sweet patience and 
content 

He had listened to her intently. 

" That is a beautiful story," he said, drawing a long 
breath ; " does my name really mean that ? Oh, Kitty, 
I'm glad you told me ! " 

There was such a light in his eyes that for a minute or 
two Kitty did not feel inclined to speak, but was silent. 
However, silence was not one of Kitty's gifts ; by-and-by 
she broke out again : 

"There's one load you can't touch, though; Chris, 
why can't I be good ? " 
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He turned upon her rather a troubled look. 

" They think I don't care — mother thinks so ; but I 
do — I do care, Chris ! " 

" Then it's all right, isn't it ? " said Christopher. 

" How ? " Kitty seemed surprised. 

" If you're not contented to be bad, and if it makes 
you miserable, why that's all right, you know." 

" Mrs. Britain did say to be weighed down by a sense 
of sin was a grace to be thankful for ; still one would 
rather lose' the weight and feel good," said Kitty sadly. 

"Of course — but see here." Chris reaching out his 
hand to the low window ledge on which there lay close 
to him always a few of his favourite books, took one up — 
a well-thumbed little volume, the print bad, the wood- 
cuts, to say the least, inartistic and old-fashioned, but a 
little volume that he dearly prized. While he turned 
the leaves of this book, Kitty went on speaking : 

" I thought I should feel happy when all I ever 
wanted came to pass, and it was settled I should go 
away with Miss Alice — I thought I should feel good and ' 
happy too then ; but I don't" 

" I'm glad you don't," was the somewhat strange reply; 
and as he spoke Chris held out to her the book open at 
the frontispiece, a quaint woodcut, representing one 
whose burden had literally fallen from him, and who was 
free from it at last. " Christian never would have set 
out at all if he hadn't felt the same weight you feel, and 
he lost it " 

Kitty, looking gravely at the picture, finished the 
sentence, " — At the foot of the cross. I would like to 
lose mine there too ; indeed I would." 

" Yes ; only the Cross — well that is not exactly getting 
all one ever wanted, you know," Chris said. 
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He had taken back the little volume, the wonderful 
words of which have found an echo in so many hearts, 
and was turning the pages of it fondly and as though he 
loved it. Again Kitty hardly liked to speak. Chris 
seemed suddenly to have grown older, or to be far away 
in some betcer world than the world she lived in. 

" How good you are ! " she said at last, looking up at 
him with reverence in her eyes. 

" Hush, Kitty Deane ! I'm not good. Do you 
suppose Apollyon never gets in here, and that I don't 
have to fight him — hardl" Chris tossed the book back 
on to the shelf and looked a child once more and nothing 
else. It was a relief to Kitty. One has a greater feeling 
of companionship with a fellow-sinner, than with even 
the lowliest of saints. 

" See here now," she said, settling herself more at her 
ease upon the floor, and taking Shrimp on her lap, — "see 
here now, let us both plan to be perfectly good from this 
day forward; and when I come again, well tell each 
other how we've fared." 

" So we will," said Christopher. 

" John shall not provoke me, let him do what he may — 
even to Shrimp ; I'll be gentle with the little boys ; when 
Molly's rude I'll not be offended with her," said Kitty. 

"When Puck will get out, and won't be tidy, I'll keep 
quiet and not worry ; when my leg aches it shall not 
make me cross ; when I get thinking how lame I am, and 
how many strong boys there are, I'll never lay my head 
down upon my arms and cry again," said Chris. 

" I'll truly try to be useful to mother till I go away," 
said the girl 

" I'll ' see to things ' with all my might," said the boy, 
remembering Offerus and his simple service. 
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" And we will pray to God to help us, Kitty," Chris 
wound up. 

" We will," said Kitty in a low voice, which was not 
so low, however, as to be unheard by one who, unknown 
to the children, stood just outside. 

It was nearly tea-time now, and Tom happened to be 
fond of his tea, and often the first to leave the foundry 
and come home for it. He had approached more 
silently than usual ; indeed, meaning to have a lark with 
Kitty Deane, and terrify her if he could, had drawn near 
without any noise at all Tom forgot his lark altogether. 
During the merry meal that followed, he might have 
been seen to look at the children half shyly now and 
then ; but no one noticed Tom in particular, and he said 
nothing then. Later, as Ben and he were at work again, 
the elder brother remarked to the other that Chris was a 
queer young shaver. 

" What had he been up to now ? " Ben asked. 

" And Kitty Deane's another," said Tom. 

" What's she been up to ? " 

" I crept under the window softly before tea, and what 
do you suppose I heard them talking of — those two ? " 

" Eh ! what was it ? " Ben was full of curiosity. 

Tom, looking straight into his brother's eyes, said 
slowly, 

" They were talking of being good and praying to God 
to help them. There ! " 

After a moment's silence, Ben observed, thoughtfully, 

" They might do worse, you know." 

" They might," said Tom emphatically, as both lads 
fell to work again 
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FOOR SHRIMP 1 

HAT can it be ? I always do know what he 
says, and I can't understand him now. 
He's telling me something, and I don't 
know what it is." 

Kitty was in real distress. Shrimp, 
who for more than an hour past had been lying curled 
up in the lap of his young mistress, had first stirred un- 
easily ; then, in his old way by touching her arm with one 
paw, attracting her attention to himself, had for an 
instant beat the air feebly with both paws together and 
sunk down again, looking at her wistfully the while as 
though he really were trying to make something under- 
stood, and wondered Kitty should be so dull of compre- 
hension. 

" Has he been hurt ? " asked Christopher. 
Kitty told what had happened. 
" I would keep him quite quiet if I were you," Chris 
said. 

Kitty coaxed the dog back to his old place and kept 
him in her arms all the rest of the evening, not setting 
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him down even when a message came that John was 
waiting for her at the foundry door. 

As frequently happens after an unusually warm day 
the dew was falling heavily now, and the evening air was 
chill, and laden with moisture. Chris must not venture 
out Taking an affectionate farewell of one another, and 
reminding one another of the resolution they had come 
to, to be perfectly good henceforth, — a resolution so 
innocently made, so impossible to keep, and yet the 
least that any of us can resolve upon if we would be good 
at all, — the children with many hopes expressed of meet- 
ing soon again, parted in the doorway of the long, low 
building, all in shadow now, though it was bright still 
beyond the foundry yard. 

Kitty foresaw that her resolution was to be put to the 
proof at once, for it was evident John was still in the 
worst of humours. Angry words were passing between 
- him and George Thorne who stood near the chaise, and 
looked as cool and collected as John looked put out and 
vexed. Kitty thought they were disputing about the 
hay; there seemed some misunderstanding with regard 
to the price agreed upon with Abel. 

" Abel should see to these things himself ; I never did 
understand anything that was not fair and above-board at 
first sight but required looking into," George Thorne was 
saying as Kitty came up. 

" It wants no looking into ; it is as plain as a pike- 
staff," John answered angrily, and hurried Kitty into her 
place beside himself, when Ben handed Shrimp up to her 
carefully. 

Working hours were over now ; not only at the foundry 
but in all the village. Women who had been busy all 
day long were gossiping in open doorways ; children 
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weary with play came dragging slowly homewards along 
the streets; knots of village lads congregated together 
here and there ; Dan's boys, Ben as usual with the terrier 
at his heels, strolled off in the direction of the town. 
George Thorne looked after them. 

" You let them have their heads too much," he said to 
Daniel, who was preparing to go up to the house and 
change his working suit, before crossing the road to smoke 
his evening pipe in the bar parlour of the Fermor Arms ; 
"it does not do to let them have their heads to that 
extent." 

Chris, as we know, had said the same thing in other 
words ; but then Chris was a privileged person. Dan 
answered his cousin rather shortly : 

" I did the same by Jim, and he has settled down 
quietly enough." 

" He was a quieter sort." 

" They've been accused of many things, off and on, 
but none of them of being quiet, that ever I heard of,* 
laughed Daniel ; " Jim at the same age was no quieter 
than the others." 

" They may steady down, of course they may ; it is 
just as it happens," said the innkeeper. 

" There's not so much harm in them as people think," 
said their father. "Whatever else they are, they're 
straightforward and speak out I confess I like plain 
dealing." 

" Nothing like it ! " assented George Thorne warmly, 
" especially between relations ; nothing like openness and 
no underhand motives or double-dealings." 

"You know where to have a man then," said Daniel. 

" Just so ; and as to the lads, I only spoke in kindness." 

" I am sure of that." 
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" Well, go your own way with them ; only don't at any 
future time say that I never warned you." 

" I'll bear my own share of blame and the lads', too ; 
our shoulders are broad, 1 ' said Daniel, locking the shed as 
he spoke. 

Meantime Kitty was wishing that nothing had happened 
to put John out, for he could be a very pleasant com- 
panion when he liked, and they might have enjoyed the 
drive home in the cool evening. As it was, she saw it 
would not even do to speak. It always had been 
necessary to consider John's moods, and just now his 
mood was a taciturn one. Kitty leant back in her own 
corner and amused herself with watching the stars come 
out one by one, and the pale light still lingering in the 
west, and the curious white mist that was creeping over 
the meadows where everything seemed to be wringing wet 
with dew. She was so earnest in her intention of keeping 
the peace at all hazards with every one with whom she 
should have anything to do until she left her home, with its 
familiar trials that had seemed so many, and its pleasures 
she had counted as so few and held so cheap, that to be 
absolutely silent, which seemed all that was required of 
her just now, was a small matter. 

Still under the influence of the thoughts Chris had 
suggested to her mind, how little did Kitty dream that 
with every mile they went along the rough cross-country 
roads, passing between meadows full of new-mown hay, 
or skirting fields of corn, she was being brought nearer 
and nearer to the sharpest trial her childhood had yet 
known ! How little did she dream that, as Chris would 
have said, Apollyon was waiting for her by the way ! 

She had not spoken at all, neither had any word from 
John broken the silence between them, until they came 
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out upon the road between Burnhurst and Reed Farm, 
and were driving more rapidly on the smoother highway, 
and then this unlucky Kitty, in the cheerfullest of voices, 
said exactly the very thing she had better have left unsaid. 

" Abel will be surprised to see us coming from this 
side." 

"What should he see us for?" said John, "and how 
should he know which way we come, unless you tell him ? " 

" Oh ! " said Kitty, not quite knowing what other re- 
mark it would be best to make, but perceiving that she 
was to keep silence upon the events of the afternoon. 

" A fellow does not like to be spied upon, and have 
children sent after him," said John, sending the brown 
horse on so fast that Kitty's hand stole to the side of the 
gig and held on there. 

"Abel didn't send me!" she could not help a little 
ring of indignation in her voice, but added more gently, 
" I shall say nothing ; no one ever asks me questions, 
or supposes I can have anything to telL M 

"You have nothing to tell," John said with an accent 
of suspicion in his tone that puzzled Kitty, " unless you 
mean to make a long story out of George Thorne and 
the hay." 

" I know nothing about it" 

" Then don't say anything." 

Kitty gave a little laugh ; she was not sure John was 
joking, but if he were he might be offended with her 
for not recognising the fact by laughing in the proper 
place. 

" I mean it," he said angrily. 
" What do you mean ? " 

"That you are not to mention George Thome's refusal 
to give my price for the hay." 
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" Abel's price — did George Thorne refuse ? " 

" My price," John repeated ; " of course it is not to be 
supposed that you understand such things, Kitty, but you 
might know it is my mother and not Abel who holds the 
farm. She always wished me to manage for her, and if 
now and then I have the luck to make a better bargain 
than " 

" But John ! " Kitty broke in, for all this sounded in 
her ears like flat rebellion, " Abel manages ; there can- 
not be two heads." 

" Will you do as I bid you, and be silent ? " was all 
the answer John vouchsafed. 

" Of course I will be silent, though I have no idea 
what about," said Kitty, whereupon John grew crosser 
than before ; it annoyed him to perceive that Kitty really 
had heard nothing, or had failed to understand what she 
did hear, and that he need not have spoken to her at 
all 

They were then at the front gate — passing it on their 
way to the back entrance, at which in another moment 
John turned in. 

" Get out," he said, hastily, " we are late as it is ; don't 
keep me dawdling here; I suppose you do not expect me to 
take you right up to the door. Can't you jump, Kitty ? " 

" Yes ; but Shrimp Oh, John, take care ! f l 

John had seized, in his disengaged hand, the little 
animal, and placed him at the bottom of the gig, roughly 
certainly, but hardly so roughly as to have hurt him, had 
Shrimp not been hurt already. 

"Give him a push," he said; "nonsense, child! the 
dog can jump this short distance." 

Abel, attracted by the sound of the wheels, had come 
to the door and stood there now, his figure thrown into 
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relief by the light from the kitchen beyond ; but there 
was the width of the yard between the brothers. 
It was all over in a moment. 

John did push the dog, expecting of course that 
Shrimp would yield to the impetus and jump, instead of 
which he fell heavily. Kitty sprang to the ground at the 
same instant, but only to see Shrimp stagger blindly to 
his feet, and instead of avoiding the wheel, stumble right 
under it as John turned sharp round to the stable. The 
shadow of the house, and of the big barn and other out- 
buildings, made it quite dark just there, quite dark at 
least to any one coming out of a well-lit room. Abel did 
not see what had happened ; he only indistinctly made 
out that the gig was there. But he heard something. 
There came a cry out of the darkness — not from poor 
Shrimp, he had made no sound at all, but from Kitty ; a 
cry that rang in the ears of John for days after, making 
him very sorry for what he had done. 

"Dead!" 

Who can describe the mingled passion and grief in 
that one word ? 

It brought Mrs. Deane from the parlour, and Molly 
from the kitchen, to stand in amazed horror at the words 
that followed. 

" Dead ! and you did it, John ! I hate you ; I wish 
you were dead too ! " 

John leaped down from the chaise. 

" Kitty ! " he cried ; but Kitty was gone. She had 
rushed past him in the dim light. 

" What was it ? n asked Abel coming up. 

"Shrimp." " . 

"Not killed!" 

" He is though, I'm afraid : the wheel went right over 
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him* Of course you know I did not mean it, Abel. I 
wish she hadn't cried out like that ! " John's voice 
shook. The lad was really not bad-hearted, only 
thoughtless, and thoroughly frightened now at the wild 
anger that had rung in Kitty's voice, " I wish she had 
said anything but that," he repeated. 

Abel asked where the dog was, but they could not find 
it. Molly even fetched a flaring candle, which was 
wholly unnecessary, since John could see perfectly ; but 
wherever Kitty had run to she had her dead pet with 
her. 

" Which way did she go ? " asked her mother. 
" Through the gate," John said 
" Out into the road ? " 

" I suppose so," John spoke wearily and in a subdued 
manner that caught his mother's attention at once ; he 
was her favourite always. 

" Kitty had been in a temper, I suppose, and you got 
put out with her, which no one who knows her would 
wonder at To dream of her saying such shocking 
things ! How dared she let such words pass her lips ! " 
Mrs. Deane began to feel the more anger against Kitty 
for having been thoroughly alarmed by that first cry of 
hers. " Still you should have been more careful with the 
dog, John." 

" I thought they was all killed of a heap," muttered 
Molly ; " it was a pretty little beast though — but there ! 
if it ain't a judgment on her for caring for a dog more 
than for all of the rest of the world put together, I don't 
know what a judgment is. I s'pose some one's got to go 
after her and fetch her in ? " 

" She will catch her death of cold in the heavy dew, 
and give more trouble nursing her. Kitty never had any 

M 
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consideratioa She is as likely as not to stop out all 
night, if her tantrums last so long, unless some one does 
go after her," said Mrs. Deane, for a sense of pity for this 
real misfortune to the child was lost in one of displeasure 
at the frantic rage with which it tiad been met 

Abel went after Kitty himself; that is, he followed in 
the direction she had taken, but he was in no hurry to 
find her. He knew if the half-distracted girl had run out 
into the road it was in order to get away from them all, 
and be alone. He thought it better she should be alone 
just then. Like all who have ever struggled, and Abel's 
was too strong a nature not to have known what struggle 
was, he had proved the healing power of solitude. If he 
followed Kitty now it was to save her from being talked to 
and reasoned with; to save her from even being comforted 
or condoled with yet He felt full of pity for the child 
as he looked up and down the open road, where it would 
still have been easy to see the little figure at once if it 
had been there to see, and remembered that never more 
would Kitty and Shrimp come home again together. A pale 
light still brightened the western sky, and the stars were 
out overhead ; excepting in the shadow of the house, it 
was nowhere quite dark, indeed it would hardly be really 
dark all night ; just now twilight was slowly drawing a 
grey mantle over earth and sky, but when the moon 
rose later the summer night would be brighter than at 
present 

Walking slowly up the road to the great gate, Abel 
found, as he had half expected, that it was unlatched. 
Exactly the most unlikely place for Kitty to be in — and 
what place could be more unlikely than the near 
neighbourhood of the hated ponds ? — was precisely the 
spot in which Abel fancied she would be found now. 
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He did not go further than the gate, however, but stood 
looking across it at the ghost-like mist upon the water, 
and the dark, shadowy hay-cocks beyond it on the further 
side. Though feeling persuaded Kitty was there, Abel 
meant she should have a little time to recover from the 
first shock of anger and sorrow. So he stood a patient 
sentinel in the gloaming, waiting for the child's grief to 
spend itself somewhat, before even his kind hand meddled 
with it 

John had put up the horse and gone into the house. 
He explained to his mother how the accident had hap- 
pened. There was no doubt about it that John was 
heartily vexed and sorry. He even did Kitty the justice 
to declare he had seldom known her more good- 
humoured than she had been that day, though he could 
not see there was any obligation upon him to confess 
that in the course of it he had tried her temper more 
than once. 

" It was an accident," he concluded, not saying any- 
thing about the kick he had given Shrimp at Hillside, 
simply because that occurrence had escaped his memory. 

" Of course it was an accident," said his mother. 

" I'd give a good deal not to have been the one to do 
it though," said John. " Poor Kitty ! How she did 
cry out." 

" Screeched," said Molly, who was laying the table for 
supper, and who had a way of joining in any conversa- 
tion that might be going on when she was present ; " I 
aint got over the turn it giv' me yet." 

" She was a very wicked girl to say the things she did," 
observed Mrs. Deane. 

" Kitty was too put out to know what she said," an- 
swered John, " and I don't wonder at it. Still I wish 
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she'd said anything else; it was just as though she 
thought I did it on purpose." 

" Will you have in the broth ? " asked Molly, " or is 
Mr. John to starve along of a little dog bein* run over ? 
not but what I'm vexed for Shrimp too." 

Mrs. Deane said they would have in the broth. 
Supper was ready, and the children at least were ready 
for supper. The party drew round the table, but when 
supper was over neither Abel nor Kitty had come in. 
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A HARD FIGHT FOR KITTY.' ' 

LTHOUGH Molly took a pride in keeping 
the step in a state of dazzling whiteness, 
and the brass knocker bright, the front 
door at Reed Farm was seldom used. 
The family always went in and out the 
back way, which was so much more convenient, especially 
as calling for less attention to the state of one's boots and 
shoes. 

In the front, part of the broad strip of meadow 
between the house and the fish ponds was kept closely 
mown, and there, round about the door, Mrs. Deane 
had a few beds of gay flowers, but beyond that and 
down to the reedy edges of the water the ground was 
left uncultivated. It was only a barren stony bit of grass 
land intersected by the road leading to the house from 
the gate, which was as seldom thrown open as the door 
itself — hardly ever, indeed, unless when Mrs. Hether- 
ington and Alice drove over to the farm, or, in the days 
when her husband and Richard had brought friends to 
fish the ponds ; or, again, on the few state occasions 
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when Miss Betsey Thorne came to pay a visit, and 
naturally objected to alighting at the back entrance, 
though she was obliged to pass it in order to reach the 
other. 

It followed; that at evening when work was over and 
the labourers gone from the hayfields beyond the ponds, 
that side of the house was left in complete loneliness 
and quiet. There was no chance of any one coming 
there again before the next morning, though at the 
back, especially in busy times, there was life enough 
and stir enough till a late hour. There was nothing in 
the front of the house, outside the closed and barred 
door and the shuttered windows, save the white mist 
creeping stealthily over the ponds, and hanging about 
the reeds — nothing but the white mist and Kitty. 

She had thrown herself upon the ground and lay there, 
sobbing as though her heart would break. It seemed 
hardly possible this could be true — that John had killed 
her poor little faithful friend, whose still warm body lay 
beside her, the brown hair of it wetted as much by Kitty's 
tears as by the soaking dew, which was wetting every- 
thing. 

John had killed Shrimp. The matter presented itself 
in no other aspect to the mind of Kitty as yet ; she even 
felt sure that he had meant to do it. Had he not tried 
to kill him last harvest? had he not kicked him 
savagely that very afternoon? And yet the child's 
passionate tears were falling not so much for Shrimp's 
loss as because of the miserable feelings at war within 
her now. Not Kitty's mother, shocked and displeased 
though she had been, was more troubled than Kitty 
herself at the words that had broken from her lips that 
evening. 
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When Abel, fearing to leave her longer in the chill air 
and falling dew, ventured to draw near to the black 
shadow at the edge of the pond where the unwholesome 
mist was thickest, the shadow that for some time past he 
had felt convinced was Kitty herself, he was surprised at 
her first words. 

" I cannot, cannot do it ! Oh, Abel, help me ! " the 
girl exclaimed, sitting up then and wringing her hands, 
while, though there was hardly light enough for him to 
see her face, her choked utterance and convulsive sobs 
were evidence of the violence of her grief. 

" What is it you can't do ? " Abel asked. 

" I cannot forgive John ! " 

" Kitty ! he never meant it ! " 

" Not to kill Shrimp ; I don't suppose he did. But 
he meant it when he kicked him last harvest, and you 
know he nearly died that time; he meant it when he 
kicked him again to-day at Hillside — but for that my 
httle dog could have jumped and saved himself to- 
night. All this afternoon he tried to tell me how badly 
he was hurt — talking to me — you know how he talked 
with his dear brown eyes, and his head cocked first one 
side and then the other — I knew what he meant as well 
as if he spoke — but to-day I couldn't understand that 
he was asking me to take care of him and not let him 
be hurt again. And John did hurt him again. He 
never was good to him — never — but cruel to him always." 
The poor, passionate little voice died away into 
silence. 

Abel could find nothing to say ; he only stooped to 
stroke the motionless form of Shrimp. 

" Do you suppose I should feel wicked if you had 
done it?" Kitty began again; you were good to 
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Shrimp always; but John — it is enough to make me 
wicked ! " 

Still Abel said nothing : his silence spoke for 
him. 

" I am wicked," Kitty sobbed ; " I said I hated John ; 
and I meant it." 

"A sad thing to say, and a sadder one to mean," 
Abel answered then. 

" Oh, I know it ! " she cried out passionately ; " and 
only this very day I had resolved never to be provoked 
again. But how could I think of this ? how could I be 
ready and on my guard against such a thing as this ? 
I should not feel as I do now if John had ever been 
good to Shrimp, ever patted him, ever been anything but 
cruel to my little dog — I know I shouldn't. But now — 
oh, Abel, it is so hard now ! " 

" I think it sometimes may be hard to forgive, unless 
we remember how Christ forgave : that makes it very easy, 
Kitty." 

She could not see his face — only his tall figure close 
to her, and standing up darkly against the horizon ; and 
after he had spoken there was silence, — such complete 
silence that the hum of a drowsy cockchafer, as it flew 
past, was distinctly heard, and the splash of a frog at 
the pond's edge, and the low whispering of the reeds as 
the little air there was stirred them. Perhaps because 
Abel rarely alluded to sacred things, and, if he ever did 
so, did it in few words, as though realising intensely 
the presence of God who heard him speak ; perhaps 
because of this, when he spoke now Kitty seemed to 
feel that One drew near, and said, even to her storm- 
tossed heart, so full of angry passions, "Peace ; be still" 
It seemed to her as if she saw again before her eyes 
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the quaint, ungainly figure in the old woodcut Chris 
had shown her, and as though just then in her sorest 
need she drew more near to the foot of the cross than 
ever in all her life before. She recalled, too, the words 
of Chris, " We will pray to God to help us," and her own 
warm assent. But Kitty had forgotten to pray ; had 
girded on no heavenly armour ; and had met Apollyon 
with no weapons but her own. 

When Abel reminded her by-and-by that her frock was 
wringing wet, and that it would never do to remain out 
longer, she rose obediently. 

" Might we first," — Kitty stroked poor Shrimp as she 
spoke, — " if only I need not let any one see him any 
more." 

" No one shall," said Abel. 

Late as it was he went round to the tool-shed for a 
spade, and he and Kitty laid the little dog under an 
apple tree in the garden, where in the spring the 
blossoms would fall upon the mound, and where Kitty 
could see it from her favourite nook amongst the ivy on 
the wall. 

" You won't let them say much to me," she whispered 
nervously, slipping her hand into that of Abel as they at 
last went in together. 

And whether because Abel shielded her from notice 
or because every one was taken by surprise at what 
Kitty said herself, no one did say much to her. The 
first sight of John, grave and concerned, and with a 
look of shame upon his face — such an unusual look for 
him ! — at once awoke keen regret in Kitty for her wild 
words. She went straight up to him and sobbed out, 
" Forgive me ; do forgive me, John ! " 

" Hallo ! " exclaimed John, the expression of his 
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countenance slowly changing to one of open-mouthed 
astonishment, " I thought it was the other way." 

John was so strongly under the impression that it was 
he who was the offender that he was quite taken aback 
by Kitty's apology. 

Abel could not help laughing heartily; he was not 
sorry either that a somewhat lighter tone should be 
given to the events of this truly tragic evening. It was 
not possible for Kitty herself to keep from smiling when 
Ned and Joe exhibited the preparations already made, 
with an empty candle-box and a black shawl for the 
funeral of Shrimp ; and when, seeing how unusually 
subdued and gentle she was, and recognising that this 
was unhappiness and not tantrums, they came hanging 
about her to ask for the body, as though supposing she 
had it in her pocket. She was really sorry to disappoint 
them, but they not only bore the disappointment 
philosophically but had the funeral next morning all the 
same, only without Shrimp, and with nothing in the 
candle-box but a bit of wood. It was a case of Hamlet, 
with the part of Hamlet omitted to be sure ; however, 
it pleased the boys, and did not hurt Kitty's feelings. 

After that, the summer days succeeded each other 
peaceably at Reed Farm. The hay was carried. Ned 
and Joe, with Kitty to mind them, and playing with 
them quite good-temperedly, helped valiantly with 
their tiny pitchforks to load the last waggon, and 
having ridden home in triumph on the top of it, held 
out small brown palms to Abel on Saturday night for 
pence as wages, which, in all honesty and good faith, 
they considered had been as fairly earned as those of his 
other and older day-men. 

And then the fields grew ripe for harvest ; the reapers 
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were at work ; Kitty took her books into the corn-fields 
and studied there, or- sat in the shade of the great 
shocks of wheat and chatted to Alice Morven, who had 
shed so many tears for Shrimp that her sympathy in 
Kitty's grief was a new tie between the friends. Alice 
was puzzled that Kitty said so little about her dog ; was 
seldom to be persuaded to speak of him at all indeed. 
The fact was, Kitty never so much as thought of Shrimp 
without thinking of John too, and of what she had 
felt towards him. Whenever she remembered it, and 
that was daily, Kitty became anxious to do something 
for John — no matter what ; to run some errand for him, 
or perform any little service within her power. To 
watch her ways with him one might have imagined he 
had been her favourite brother always ; to see his with 
her one might have wondered what it could be that 
rriade the tall lad so oddly shy and constrained in his 
manner to his half-sister, for, conscious of past un- 
kindness, John found the attentions of Kitty quite 
embarrassing. The coals of fire burnt his head when he 
noticed how lonely, having no longer the constant 
companionship of Shrimp, the little figure was that 
came and went with such unwonted quietness about the 
corn-fields, or the house and garden. John fancied it 
would be rather a relief to him when Kitty went away. 

The time was drawing near for that now. 

The warm long days of harvest were over ; Richard's 
gun was missed from the turnip-fields in September; 
and by and bye, as October mists began to chill the air 
at evening, Mrs. Britain fell to packing in good earnest. 
But it was not till November that the parting came. 

Katharine had been over at Reed Farm now and then 
during harvest, and secretly enjoyed the sort of defer- 
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ence with which she was treated there, for, almost in 
spite of herself, Mary Deane never could help regard- 
ing the girl quite as much in the light of the future heir- 
ess of Hillside as in that of the betrothed of Abel. John 
had been constantly backwards and forwards between 
Hillside and the farm ; his education was progressing 
satisfactorily enough in Katharine's hands, so Abel 
assured her, laughing. 

" Only he has taken the fancy to drive better bargains 
than I do, and to look upon the difference as a sort of 
commission for himself," he said. 

" Ought he not to be earning something for himself? " 
asked Katharine. 

" Of course ; and he is doing so," Abel was a little 
surprised at her question. But it was so sweet to have 
Katharine there that he would not waste the hours by 
talking of business ; when she was with him, Abel took 
holiday. Moreover, John was going on quite as well as 
Abel had ever expected would be the case. Even George 
Thorne, in his candid explanation to Abel in the matter 
of the hay, failed to make mischief between the brothers, 
and was astonished to find Abel knew all he had to tell 
before he told it. 

" Did you think John meant to deceive me ? " asked 
Abel, smiling ; "he would not do that— or not for long." 

" Well, I suppose you are too sharp to " 

Abel interrupted him : " I mean John would tell me 
himself — after a time, of anything he was about." 

" You trust to that, do you ? " said George Thorne. 

" I trust John," Abel said quietly. 

Of late Kitty had not cared for her old hiding-place 
behind the tool-house. It hurt her too much to remem- 
ber how often she and Shrimp had taken refuge there 
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together ; it hurt her to look at the mound beneath the 
apple tree in the garden, where the leaves were rotting 
now, and the earth damp and dark, and only a few 
straggling melancholy chrysanthemums were still in bloom; 
still Kitty went there for one last look to take leave of 
her queer corner, with its spiders, and its beetles, and its 
dripping ivy leaves. 

It was here she had so often and so passionately 
wished to live her own life in her own way, and now the 
day had dawned when she was at liberty to do so. 
Down by the ponds Abel was standing looking on at 
some trenching the men were doing in the narrow channel 
by which the water was let off from one pond to the 
other. The little boys ran to him from round the corner 
of the house ; Kitty could hear their shouts, and her 
mother's voice calling from one of the upper windows. 
Abel turned to meet the children, and shouted back 
something which Kitty, though she could not hear the 
words, knew was an assurance that he would be mindful 
of their safety. Then the girl's glance fell upon the west 
windows of the porch room, and suddenly she seemed to 
hear the words once so often heard that they haunted her 
still whenever she thought of grandad, 

" How will it be with you when you lie here ? " 

How would it be? Kitty wondered, as she had won- 
dered often enough before. How would it be with her 
when she had led her life in her own way, — with Abel 
when he had spent his for others, — with Chris who 
seemed to have no life of his own at all, but to spend his 
quiet days in loving and in his weak way serving other 
people ? How would it be with one and all of them, 
when they lay there ? 

At that moment Kitty would willingly have stayed at 
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home ; would willingly have learned to manage the dairy 
under Molly's rude instructions. But she had no longer 
any choice. Every one was glad to let her go. Advan- 
tages were offered to her which it would be folly to throw 
away. Her small preparations were all made ; her box 
packed. She slipped down from the wall and went to be 
with Abel while she could. Next morning she was to go 
up to Burnhurst, and start from thence. Katharine had 
volunteered to come and cheer up Mrs. Deane, at which 
Mrs. Deane had laughed 

" We shall all be cheerful enough," she said ; " no one 
is going to cry over Kitty getting her own way." How- 
ever, Katharine was coming. 

The little boys made no secret of the fun it would be 
to have Kitty gone, so that when Molly was busy there 
would be no one to interfere with them ; they regretted 
more than ever the death of Shrimp, since Kitty's 
absence would have left her dog at their disposal, 
and what an opportunity that would have been to train 
Shrimp to go in harness in Joe's little cart ! Overhearing 
these outspoken regrets, Kitty was more consoled to leave 
Shrimp sleeping in safety beneath the apple tree. 

When she went away the following morning it hardly 
looked as though she were setting off upon a journey, and 
would not return for months, for her box had been sent 
early to the station, and Kitty herself, having kissed her 
mother, walked quietly down the road to Burnhurst, from 
whence she was to start with the rest. Abel and Katha- 
rine came with her to the gate, and promised to look out 
for her there as the carriage passed ; but Kitty said good- 
bye to John at home. 

" You forgive me — you never think of it now, do you, 
John ? " she said, with her arms round his neck. 
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4t What have I done now ? 

John could not help some confused idea that if Kitty 
were contrite he must have been unkind 

" Of course, I never think of it — and I say, Kitty, I'll 
give you a little dog when you come home again," he 
said, when he understood 

Kitty, privately determined never to have another dog 
but to be constant to Shrimp always, did not say so then, 
but went away, kissing her hand to John. 

An hour later, as the Burnhurst carriage drove by, 
Abel and Katharine stood at the gate, holding the little 
boys upon the top bar, where Ned was more intent upon 
standing upright than upon waving his cap to Kitty, 
which feat would have overbalanced him at once, and 
where little Joe only stared at the turn-out, and forgot his 
sister altogether. Abel's smile was worth something 
though ; but as Kitty looked back and saw Katharine 
walking up to the house, and, by-and-by, Mrs. Deane 
come to meet her, while one of the little fellows hung on 
to the hand of each woman, it struck her painfully that 
she was not missed. As her mother said, what had Kitty 
ever done that they should miss her ? 

" Look ! " cried Alice, as the carriage ascended the 
last rising ground from which Reed Farm was visible, 
" see what a strange light on the ponds." 

Black clouds hung over the farm ; the November day 
had had no sunshine in it, till, as Alice spoke, from the 
lower edges of the clouds came a strange yellow light re- 
flected on the water only. 

" They look as though they were giving you a good-bye 
smile," said Alice. 

" They look — wicked / I hate the ponds," said Kitty. 
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HREE times the seasons had followed one 
another in due order; the seed time, the 
long warm summer, the ripe autumn, and 
then the snows of winter whitening the 
fields, and now autumn had come round 
again — the third since old Mr. Deane's death. 

It had been very wet. The harvest was late ; a great 
deal of corn was still standing, and here and there in 
the fields that were half-reaped the grain lay rotting. 
Owing to the moist weather the leaves that year hung 
longer than usual upon the trees, and were only now 
beginning to turn red and yellow, and to light up the 
sombre woods with strange flashes of colour. 

Chris stood one evening at the door of the foundry. 
The sky was black with clouds and rain fell heavily, 
but Chris seemed to be on the watch for some one, and 
maintained his position beneath the dripping eaves of the 
shed, only he drew back now and then when a ruder blast 
than usual swept along the village street and dashed the 
rain-drops in his face. 
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There was very little change in Chris, though it was now 
nearer four than three years since Katharine had come 
across the moor one warm spring morning to tell him of 
her engagement to Abel and of " grandad's" death, which, 
not concerning themselves individually, had seemed then 
a matter of such trivial importance. Chris was a little 
taller, certainly a little straighter and more upright too, 
just tall enough and straight enough to escape being 
spoken of as misshapen or undersized ; indeed, Puck 
spoke of him as " a dapper-moving lad, if not to say 
strong nor lusty as most of the Thornes were." For the 
rest, though no one knowing Chris troubled themselves 
much as to his looks, the glory of childhood had not 
passed away from the candid brow or the large clear 
eyes, and the merry smile was even more frequent than 
of old, because as years went on Chris had suffered 
rather less than in his younger days. He was not 
smiling just now, however, but looking anxiously up and 
down the street. 

They were shutting up early that evening at the Fermor 
Arms, perhaps to shut out the gloomy twilight and make 
themselves cheerful by the lighted lamp within. Myra 
coming to the parlour window saw Chris, and waved her 
hand to him. 

" He is watching still," she said to her father, who had 
just come in from the bar. 

" Dan not back ? " asked that man of few words. 

Myra shook her head, and then drew across the window 
a warm crimson curtain, through which there presently 
streamed out upon the street, glistening with wet, a ruddy 
glow that being caught by and reflected in the many 
puddles made them look like little seas of fire. 

Chris watching that effect, smiled to himself to think 

N 
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what a close if friendly watch was kept by the inmates of 
the Fermor Arms upon all who went or came at the 
foundry. No one of course could object to this. The 
Thornes " hung together," as Miss Betsey said ; naturally 
the concerns of one interested all alike. No one could 
object, but Chris laughed that shrewd light laugh of 
his when he thought of it Chris often was amused 
by things that escaped the observation of others alto- 
gether. 

By-and-by the sound of wheels upon the road tempted 
him to step out into the rain and see what was coming. 
It was Mr. Stevenson driving rapidly homewards. The 
agent held his head down to avoid the drifting rain, at 
which Soap shook his ears angrily, but they both saw 
Chris and stopped at once. 

" No news yet ? " asked Stevenson. 

" None. Father is not back." 

" It is a bad business, I'm afraid," the old man said. 

"Of course it is bad — for Roger," Chris remarked 
with emphasis. 

"And not for Ben, you think ? " 

" Ben had nothing to do with it, Mr. Stevenson ? " 

Stevenson making no reply and only shaking the 
drops from his hat, Chris repeated, 

" Ben had nothing to do with it ; you may take my 
word for that." 

" I would take your word for a good deal," Stevenson 
said, smiling. 

" Ben was at Hillside that evening. He had a message 
for John, and John was there. John has often employed 
Ben in that way before, but they never let my aunt know 
when Ben comes, or that he comes at all. It is a pity,* 
Chris concluded. 
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" Then it is easy to prove where the lad was." 

" It would be easy, only Katharine and John too are 
afraid of a quarrel with Aunt Betsey. They don't mean to 
speak till the last moment, and that's hard on Ben, I think." 
. " Of course it is hard on him," exclaimed the agent 
indignantly, " I wonder Abel allows it." 

Chris smiled ; it seemed so odd to him that people 
never did understand each other. 

" Don't you know Abel better than that ? " he said ; 
" they have never told him that Ben does John's business 
errands for him, and comes and goes at Hillside. Ben 
thinks it good fun, you know — he is such a fellow for 
what he calls a ' lark,' but there is no other harm in 
him — and there never was any other harm in him, Mr. 
Stevenson. If Tom was at home he would get him out 
of this scrape at once." 

" You can do that, it seems." 

" I could say he was at Hillside, you mean ? But 
saying is one thing, proof another. I only know it 
because Ben told me. Poor old Ben ! do you think they 
will take his word ? " 

" John must speak for him." 

" Oh, he will do that — by-and-by. Meantime, what I 
fancy is, that Ben is afraid to come home. I must go 
after him." 

"You! Good people are scarce, Christopher," the 
old man said. " How does Tom get on ? " 

" Oh, very well. He sent for Ben to join him, but 
Ben liked best to stay on here, and father always did let 
the boys do as they liked," said Chris, knitting his brows, 
for he had not lost the habit of trying to keep his family 
in order, and feeling more or less responsible if things 
went wrong. 
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Tom had been settled in London, and doing well 
there, for more than a year past, but Ben preferred to 
lead the old careless life at home still, and Daniel was 
not sorry to keep one of his boys working with him. It 
was only Chris who remembered that at Denton Ben 
was in constant danger of being led away by his careless 
companions in the town. He was likely to have a sharp 
lesson now. The son of one of the leading tradesmen 
in it had absconded with a sum of money belonging to 
his own father. This young man was known to be a friend 
of Ben's, a friend he had made in his boyish days at the 
grammar school, and with whom he was so often in 
company that whenever he spent an evening from home, 
or whenever he failed otherwise to account for a pro- 
longed absence from the foundry, he was supposed to be 
with Roger; only Chris knew that, of late,. Ben was very 
nearly as often with John. 

Many a piece of business in Denton, or in the town, 
entrusted to John by Abel, was in reality carried through 
by Ben, while his cousin remained quietly at Hillside, 
where, As she grew older, Miss Betsey was more and 
more willing to depend upon him, and trust her affairs 
in his hands. John satisfied his conscience by the 
thought that he was not only doing the best he could 
for himself, which is clearly a duty for us all, but the 
best that could be done for Abel also in keeping the old 
lady's goodwill, and being repaid for his services by her 
money, which otherwise would go out of the family, a 
thing all the Thornes might have objected to ; for Miss 
Betsey was growing less and less fit to manage the farm 
by herself without the aid of a responsible bailiff. 

The knot of course might have been cut by Abel step- 
ping now into his rightful place, and John going to Reed 
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Farm. But, though the three years were fully over, 
Katharine seemed unaccountably reluctant to fulfil her 
promise, or that the subject should be mentioned to her 
aunt. 

"You have seen too little -of her lately to understand 
how easily she is upset by change," Katharine said one 
day when Abel had come over in all the glow of happi- 
ness derived from the fact that his mother's lease was up 
and there was no objection made to a renewal of it — 
unburdened this time with any condition as to which of 
her sons managed for her. "We ought to be as 
considerate to her as we can ; let us go on as we are for 
awhile — it may be a very little while, you know." 

There was something distasteful to Abel in his happi- 
ness being made thus obviously to depend upon a death. 
Moreover, it was a new idea to him that his presence at 
Hillside, or the carrying out of her own scheme, could 
in any way disturb Miss Betsey. She had frequently 
alluded to it, and although no longer so physically 
strong as she had been, Abel could detect no failure in 
the keen, sharp wits — mentally Miss Betsey seemed as 
young as ever. 

" You don't think me worth waiting for," said Katharine 
coquettishly, as she watched the changing expression of 
his face ; but she could never be coquettish long with 
him ; her eyes fell and her colour deepened at his 
earnest answer. 

" Dear, Jacob served seven years for Rachel ; I don't 
think he loved her better than I love you." 

" It is not seven years," Katharine murmured, drawing 
nearer to him as she spoke. 

"No, thank Heaven! and never need be. I was 
always sorry for Jacob." 
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" And you will let me speak to aunt ? Don't begin 
about it yourself." 

"Just as you like," said Abel, "but I shall speak to 
John." 

" He is doing very well here ; aunt takes to him," she 
said ; " I don't think they have quarrelled once." 

"And we did — Cousin Thorne and I," laughed Abel, 
"but we got on well enough, and shall again, I hope." 

" You are so outspoken," said Katharine, with a shade 
of annoyance in her tone. 

Abel went away without any definite promise from 
Katharine that she would speak at once, but fully de- 
termined there should be no more delay than he could 
help. He would not submit without a struggle to a 
longer probation. The harvest, that promised to be in 
this wet autumn a tedious and anxious time, once over, he 
would urge his suit again. Meantime, John was at work 
for Miss Betsey's interests, and, though Abel did not 
know it, Ben Thorne, thinking it great fun to be about 
Hillside unknown to its mistress, and the perfection of 
a lark to sleep there once or twice, and be smuggled out 
of the house at dawn by Katharine, came and went 
upon John's errands on business matters relating to 
Reed Farm, and took no one but Chris into his con- 
fidence. At nearly twenty Ben ought to have known 
better. 

" He is old enough to do as he likes," Stevenson said, 
in answer to the complaint of Chris, that Dan always 
had allowed the boys their own way. 

" He is old enough to know there is something better 
to be done with one's life than just spend it in a lark," 
Chris said severely, and then the agent drove on again. 
He could do nothing ; nothing except remember what 
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Chris had told him, and be ready, and on the watch, to 
speak for Ben when the time came. 

The worst feature in the case was, that the father of 
Roger, unwilling to believe in the guilt of his own son, 
was loudly proclaiming Ben to be the culprit, and people 
were too ready to believe anything of one of Dan's boys. 
The worst thing Ben could possibly do was to hide 
himself ; but though he had been at home when the 
news of the robbery .reached Denton, he had gone out 
immediately upon hearing of it, and no one had seen 
him since. 

Chris, standing watching in the falling rain while the 
chilly evening fast deepened into night, thought he could 
give a guess where Ben was. Clearly Daniel had not 
found him in the town or they would both have been 
home before now. The conviction grew stronger and 
stronger in the mind of Chris that no time should be 
lost, and that he must himself go and seek his brother. 
There came a lull in the rain ; the clouds had broken 
and drifted apart for a moment, so that a pale watery 
moonbeam struggled out, only to be obscured again 
immediately. Still the cessation of the rain gave Chris 
the slight impulse he needed, and without further delay, 
only with one furtive glance lest Puck should see him 
and tease him with her opposition, the boy set off along 
the muddy road. Myra, glancing just then through the 
bar-window, where a fold of the crimson curtain was 
displaced, did not fail to report this proceeding to her 
parents. 

"Chris has limped off up the road," she said, not 
without an accent of pity in her voice ; " I don't think 
he's fit for it, father." 

" Of course he is not fit for it," said Mrs. Thorne ; 
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" it may be the death of him. I don't envy that boy, 
Ben, his conscience after the doings of this night" 

" If Chris thinks to find Ben " Myra began. 

"What else should take him out ? " asked her mother. 

"One might help him, ,, suggested Myra, in a low 
voice, and still holding back the crimson curtain to 
follow with her eyes the slight frail figure fast disappear- 
ing in the gloomy evening. 

" It's not a thing to be mixed up in," said Mrs. Thome, 
shortly. 

" Right," observed the innkeeper. 

Myra said no more ; she let the curtain fall, for Chris 
was out of sight now. As for Daniel, whenever he came 
home he was pretty sure to come across at once with 
whatever tidings he might have to tell. The curiosity, 
or the friendly interest, of his cousins at the Fermor 
Arms would be satisfied without their taking the trouble 
to watch longer, and without their being in any way 
mixed up with this last, and worst, of all the many 
scrapes of Dan's boys. 

When Daniel did make his appearance it was with a 
troubled look upon his round good-humoured face. All 
their lives the lads had got into too much mischief for 
him ever to have treated it as a matter of great import- 
ance : Dan and the boys were famous for taking things 
easy ; but the father was anxious now. 

Nothing had been seen or heard of Ben. 

" It's a foolish thing to do, to keep out of sight," said 
Daniel, sitting down wearily in his accustomed place in 
the cheerful inn parlour; "if he had been with me the 
trouble would be over by now. Chris says Ben can 
account for himself at the time, but with both lads hiding, 
Roger's father will have it both are in the same scrape." 
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"Will he prosecute ? " asked George Thorne. 

"He won't prosecute his own son — what the fellow 
would do with mine is more than I can say. It's bad 
enough, too, as it is." 

" It will be against Ben all his life," said the innkeeper, 
which speech was not calculated to make poor Dan easier 
in his mind. 

"•And that's hard," he said, " when we all know Ben 
would no more do such a thing than you or I would. 
But Roger and he were always together, worse luck ! " 

" The lads have had their own way too much ; you 
can't say I never warned you." 

"Do I say it?" asked Daniel sharply, for worry and 
anxiety were telling upon his usually imperturbable good 
humour; "and when you speak of warning, I have 
warned Ben times out of mind that he'd pay for his fun 
some day or other by getting the credit of Roger's mis- 
doing. The day has come now." 

" You once said your shoulders were broad enough to 
bear blame for the lads and for your own dealings with 
them too," the innkeeper remarked, meditatively, as 
though the recollection suggested to him that the burden 
now it had come was proving heavier than Daniel had 
anticipated. 

" If I said it I meant it ; and what's more I stand to it 
now. I'm put out that they should say such things of 
my lad, but we'll pull him through yet," Daniel answered 
more cheerfully than he had yet spoken, and with such an 
obvious faith and trust in Ben, that George Thorne and 
his wife exchanged glances of somewhat contemptuous 
astonishment at what they evidently considered an 
exhibition of parental blindness. 

"It's hard though to have disgrace brought to your 
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door when you've done nothing yourself to deserve it," 
said Mrs. Thorne. 

"That's just what the boy will have to feel," said 
Daniel. 

" It was yourself I meant," she answered, thinking Ben 
had done fully enough to deserve his share of the annoy- 
ance that must fall upon the whole family. 

" We are all in the same boat," Daniel replied simply ; 
and then he got up to go out again and look after Chris, 
who was not fit to be abroad in such weather, or at such 
a late hour in any weather. 

" He has made a start of late, but this will throw him 
back," he said 

" Ben will have that to answer for as well as all the 
rest What do they say at Hillside?" asked Mrs. 
Thorne. 

Daniel shrugged his shoulders. 

" I'm pretty well tired of considering what she will or 
will not say," he exclaimed, understanding the question 
to refer chiefly to Miss Betsey. " Katharine knows where 
her brother was that night, and will of course speak up 
for him ; but though that may right Ben in other folks' 
eyes, it won't in Betsey Thome's ! " He actually went 
away laughing, so much did the idea tickle his fancy, but 
once out in the street he could not but feel provoked 
to remember how seriously Ben had contrived to injure 
his sister's prospects at last 

" After all the trouble I've taken — giving my girl up 
for so many years — and Betsey Thorne, an old woman 
now, to say nothing of her heart," Daniel muttered, as he 
crossed the sloppy road and went up to the house behind 
the foundry to see whether Chris had come home. 
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A WILD WET NIGHT. 




HOUGH not actually raining at the moment 
when Chris left the foundry, there was, in 
the swiftly gathering and drifting clouds 
every token that it would rain again very 



soon. A fitful wind was blowing too. It 
promised to be a wild wet night Chris gave a passing 
thought to the ungarnered harvest, and feared it would be 
a bad year for the farmers, a bad year consequently for 
the many friends of Chris down that narrow lane where 
Puck's people lived, friends whose only interest in poli- 
tical economy was their appreciation of a " cheap loaf" 
in winter — or indeed in summer, too, for that matter. 

It was along this lane that Christopher turned off the 
high-road running through Denton, upon which, if he 
had only followed it a little longer, he would have met 
his father. Stumbling now and then, splashing through 
the puddles and deep ruts all filled with water, leaning 
heavily on his crutch, and already sensible of the old dull 
aching in his lame limb, Chris went bravely on. The 
cottages he passed, and in all of which he was well known, 
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were shut up for the night Ruddy firelight showed here 
and there through the latticed panes in the small 
windows ; there were but few of these cottages, however, 
and Chris's way was solitary very soon. It led him past 
one of the side-lodges of Sir Robert Fermor's park, and 
at that point Chris left the semblance of a road and 
followed a narrow track skirting the woods and covers, 
every nook of which Ben knew so well, and where, for 
the mere fun of causing a false alarm of poachers, he 
had delighted to dodge the gamekeepers, — taking a rise 
out of them, Ben called it, — or had been equally 
delighted to join with them in the more serious business 
of really watching the woods. Many a rough " lark * had 
Ben and Roger had together in Sir Robert's woods. To 
make his friend free of them seemed to Ben the only re- 
turn in his power in exchange for the introductions to 
billiard rooms and other town dissipations offered to him 
by Roger. Whether the " fun " of Roger in the baronet's 
preserves had always been innocent, Chris had now and 
then doubted. At all events, it was Roger and not Ben 
who had made the acquaintance of a man of bad character 
living in a lonely wayside cottage, where Roger used to 
keep his dogs and sometimes leave his gun — a man both 
the lads knew to be an arrant poacher, but who had con- 
trived to get some hold over Roger, and Ben was too 
good-natured to get any one into trouble ; so, together, 
they had once or twice shielded this man from suspicion 
and come between him and the keepers. 

One warm summer day Chris had been taken by Ben 
to the heart of the wood, and then out upon the lonely 
road beyond; but they had come home again by the 
path Chris was following to-night, and he remembered 
every step of the way. It was Roger, not Ben, whom 
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Christopher expected to find, and for that reason judged 
it impossible to send any other messenger in his place, 
unfit though he was to carry through such an errand by 
himself. It did not seem to Chris right to betray to any 
one the probable hiding-place of Roger. 

It was very dark at the wood-side — there was only 
room for the narrow track between the thick underwood 
and a tall quickset hedge bounding some fields. Chris, 
in spite of fast increasing pain and weariness, could not 
help smiling to think of the surprise of the keepers 
should they be out that night, and find him of all people 
trespassing on Sir Robert's land Then he stood still to 
listen to the wind amongst the trees, sometimes up- 
right and quivering only against the sky line, at others 
bowing their heads and tossing their branches in the wild 
uncertain gusts that swept through the wood, with a 
sound like a sob, as though the tears and passion of the 
stormy evening had not yet spent themselves entirely. 

It did not do to stand still for long, however. The 
dull pain, which was always brought on by damp weather, 
made itself more severely felt than when Chris was in 
motion ; and yet, since almost any exertion brought pain 
with it for Chris, since for him pleasure and daily tasks 
alike were at all times carried on under a sense of 
struggle with the bodily frame in which dwelt so brave 
and earnest, so willing and so cheerful a spirit, it did not 
strike Christopher that it was culpably rash of him to risk 
his health to-night He had always been used to spend 
and be spent for others. As a little fellow whose hardest 
work was "seeing to things," at home — as, grown older, 
when, Chris-like, he had found more work such as he 
was fit for and glad ofi anything he undertook had 
entailed a fight with pain. This was the hardest task he 
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had ever undertaken yet, — what wonder if it brought 
with it more pain than usual ? 

As Chris came out upon the open road, another of . 
those struggling moonbeams, that from time to time had 
shone forth amongst the clouds, showed him, standing 
up black against the sky, the lonely wayside house he was 
in search of — showed him, too, a tall figure standing in 
the door. There was no mistaking the unusual height and 
the broad shoulders for Roger's slighter and, Chris con- 
sidered, meaner form, or for the slouching gait of the 
man to whom the house belonged 

With a joyful exclamation Chris hastened his flagging 
steps. The familiar sound of the crutch upon the road 
had caught Ben's ear at once ; he came forward to the 
low stone wall separating the cottage from the road, and 
looked across ft too much surprised to speak ; and as 
Chris was too much out of breath to do so, the brothers 
looked at one another silently. Chris was glad to come 
up to the wall and lean against it. At that moment he 
did not feel as though he had strength enough left to 
cross the few yards of garden between him and the house. 

" Chris ! " Ben said, at last, with a mixture of astonish- 
ment and relief in his tone ; " is it you ? I couldn't make 
out who it was stealing up along the road. He's safe 
off," he added, leaning over the wall and speaking in a 
hoarse whisper. 

" He ? it is you we are anxious about at home," said 
Chris; "it was such a silly thing to do, you know, to 
hide away like this." 

" You've told all the world where to find me, I sup- 
pose. Not that / care — only it's lucky you were not here 
an hour ago." 

The moody defiant tone told tales to the ear of Chris 
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— for a moment he said nothing ; the moon had gone 
again behind a cloud, but the eyes of both lads had 
grown used to the dim light — it was hardly dark to them. 
When Chris spoke it was to say softly — 

" Poor Roger : I am so sorry for him, Ben." 

There was an instant change in Ben : the magic wand, 
secret of much of the power Chris had over other people, 
the magic wand of an unfeigned most real sympathy, had 
touched Ben at once. The dark figure moved, stretched 
itself with the old familiar gesture — Chris used to say 
the place Ben was in never seemed quite big enough for 
him, even when it was in the open air ; he was always 
stretching and throwing up his arms as though he felt in 
some way confined, and had not even now grown half as 
big as he would have liked to do had the world itself 
been bigger. 

" That's good of you ! " he said heartily ; " I don't be- 
lieve any one but you troubles themselves to be sorry for 
Roger — and he's in an awful way about it all." 

" So he ought to be," said Christopher. 

" He only took what would have been his own by-and- 
by. I am to let his father know the scrape he was in, 
and the need he had for money. Only there's been such 
a talk and fuss, he's best out of the way for a bit." 

"And you?" 

" I'm off to Tom," Ben said coolly ; " they say sweet 
things of me in Denton, I suppose ? I shan't stay here to 
have this thrown in my face." 

"It's odd," began Chris in a calmly philosophical 
tone, as he leant against the low wall and a few chilly 
drops of rain fell, — " it's odd that people must suffer for 
others. Now here's yourself, and for that matter all of 
us, suffering for Roger's faults," 
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44 All of us ? " Ben repeated. 

44 Well, if you go away it won't be very pleasant for any 
of us to be pointed at as belonging to a thie£" 

44 That will be my fault,— not Roger's." 

44 Ah ; so it wilL Evil companions " 

44 Shut up," Ben said, angrily ; 44 you used to wish me 
to go to Tom." 

44 All right ; but come home first," said Chris, feeling 
that that was the chief thing to aim at now and feeling, 
too, the clutch of such sharp anguish in his bones that 
he half doubted whether he himself would live to see 
home again. 

Something in the tone of his voice struck his big 
brother with anxiety. 

44 What a brute lam!" he said, coming round through 
the opening in the wall — gate there was none, — 44 suffer 
for others, indeed ! Here have you come out in this 
weather, fit to kill you, and come yourself without letting 
on about poor old Roger's den, and all for my sake. It 
will kill you, Chris." 

44 Oh that's all in my day's work — anything I can do for 
you," said Chris faintly : 44 we must get back to father, 
and he, and Katharine — " his voice failed him for a 
moment, the sharp pain almost forced a cry from him. 

44 His own family shielding the thief, is all folk will 
say to anything father or Katharine can do ; and Aunt 
Betsey riled into the bargain. Best let me go, Chris." 

44 Abel— folks all know Abel," faltered Chris. 

Just then the rain came down violently, it seemed to 
be pouring in buckets full, from the angry sky. 

44 Come into shelter — we'll settle what to do once you 
are under cover," said Ben, raising his voice, for, with 
the rain, the wind had woke again and dashed the falling 
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drops upon the slated roof of the house, upon the 
window panes, and into the faces of the brothers. 

" There is only one thing to do," said Chris. 

With the words he relinquished the support of the 
wall, and went forward in obedience to the sign Ben 
gave; but Chris had miscalculated his strength, — in 
another moment he had fallen heavily ; Ben knelt on the 
wet earth beside him : 

" Chris ! little lad !— what is it ? Speak to me ! " 

But Chris did not speak, being in fact too entirely en- 
grossed in the effort not to moan or cry out loud, and 
feeling faint, and hardly conscious where he was or of 
what had happened to him. The lad was so light and 
fragile, and Ben himself so strong and tall, that it was 
almost as easy for him now to lift his brother in his arms 
as it had been to do so three years ago, and, m an in- 
credibly short space of time, Chris drenched by the rain, 
found himself inside the house instead of outside it, and 
leaning back against Ben upon a kind of rude settle 
opposite the hearth, on which a few embers were still 
red and glowing." 

" What was it ? " asked Ben. 

" Oh, nothing much," Chris answered, smiling ; " I'm 
so weak and useless, you know. You'll have to " 

Ben bent over him to catch the words. 

" You're faint, lad," he said ; " I know where Gruff 
keeps his brandy." 

"No need," murmured Chris, his eyes wandering 
round the apartment they were in ; " he's not here then ? ' 

" Gone to set Roger on his way," Ben said. 

"You'll have to come home now," Chris went on 
when he could speak ; " I don't seem to think I could get 
there by myself." 

o 
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Ben laid him down upon the settle and turned to rake 
the embers together and try and get some warmth from 
them ; when he looked at Chris again his eyes were 
closed, but he opened them before there was time for 
more than a spasm of fear on Ben's part 

" It's almost a pity I came — I only give trouble," 
Chris said. 

" It is good you were not a little later and found me 
gone, and were alone now. I should have gone if you 
hadn't turned up ; and what's more I should have been 
off now if it had been any one but you — if it had been 
father, for instance." 

" I dare say that's true," said Chris, brightening 
visibly, for the words were better to him than any 
cordial : " father always did let you go your own way." 

" And you never let me. I tell you what it is, if to 
set matters straight because of the name we've got, an 
extra amount of goodness is wanted somewhere in the 
family, you have it, Chris, the balance is pretty equal." 

"Bad companions " Chris began, then stopped 

short. 

Ben did riot this time bid him " shut up," but said 
gravely, " Yes, I know. It all comes of that" 

" And ' larks ' — and thinking your life your own ; " the 
voice of the lame boy was getting weaker and weaker. 

"Of course my life's my own," Ben exclaimed. 

" But not to play with — it's all earnest, Ben." 

Chris was earnest at all events. He held Ben by the 
arm now as he stood beside him. " Earnest, and true 
— a great gift— mine seems almost leaving me to-night — 
you won't forget, Ben." 

" I must run to the lodge for help to take you home 
and get these dripping clothes off you," said Ben huskily, 
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ashamed even now, and even though they two were 
alone together, of showing what he felt 

"Yes, a great gift," Chris repeated softly, — "we 
should live for " 

Noticing that he paused, and closed his eyes once 
more, and seemed scarcely able to speak, Ben finished 
the sentence for him : 

" We should live for others, you mean ? I've known 
you say so often." 

" For Christ," said Chris, opening his eyes once more, 
and giving Ben such a radiant look as, in all his life to 
come, he never forgot : " it's all the same, you know — 
there isn't any other way that I can see." And then, 
worn out with pain and fatigue, Chris quietly fainted 
away upon the rickety old settle, and left Ben, half be- 
side himself, to do his best to get him home again, or, at 
all events, to some better place than old Gruffs cottage, 
where Gruff himself might be expected back any hour 
before midnight, and might not when he came prove the 
most agreeable or respectable of hosts. 

Outside, the night was as wild and wet as ever, and it 
was some distance from the lodge of one of the game- 
keepers, where Ben knew Chris would either be gladly 
taken in or help given to carry him home to Denton. 
There was nothing for it but either to leave the boy alone, 
or to watch beside him till consciousness returned. The 
former seeming the least of two evils, Ben decided upon 
it. Lighting a flaring candle, and even then mindful 
enough of his unworthy friend, Roger, to shield the light 
from the window for fear of its attracting attention to the 
house, and, with one more look at the pale face of Chris, 
Ben left the cottage and set off, running at full speed 
through wind and rain along the road. 
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The embers died out quite ; the flaring candle flung 
strange shadows upon the smoke-blackened ceiling and 
brick floor of the comfortless room ; the wind shook and 
rattled the window and the door, and the sound of the 
falling rain was dismally distinct as it splashed into a per- 
fect pool just before the threshold, — a pool, the result of a 
succession of wet days, and across which no one had 
cared to throw a plank, — and still Chris, pale and 
motionless, with scarcely a faint flutter of returning 
breath parting his lips, lay all alone. 

Alone ? or did good angels guard the boy, and was 
the Master Chris served present in the low, mean room ? 
Life's pulses may have grown faint, and, with no familiar 
hand in ours, no loved voice in our ear, we may draw 
near to the unknown, shadowy land, and yet, even in 
that hour, are any of us so little "alone" as when, like 
Chris that night, we are alone with God ? 




CHAPTER XVII. 



KITTY AT HOME AGAIN. 

IS will be done ! " 

The words came involuntarily from 
Abel's lips. 

A gleam of sunshine had brought him to 
the door to stand watching the strangely 
beautiful golden light that seemed to glorify everything, 
and in which every raindrop glistened. Directly over- 
head the sky was dark still with clouds that had no break 
in them, but beyond, across the wheat fields and over the 
woods of Burnhurst, there was that strange flood of 
yellow light, and as Abel stood watching the golden 
glory, it came nearer — to his very feet ; the grass took a 
more vivid green, the water of the ponds a deeper blue ; 
and soon, across the background of grey clouds above 
him, the tints of a rainbow glowed, softly at first, but 
more and more brilliantly every instant, deepening and 
swelling like some full sweet chord of music One end 
seemed to touch the ground immediately behind the 
house ; the other to lose itself in the Burnhurst trees. 
Reed Farm was spanned and arched over by the beautiful 
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thing; the wheat fields shone through it in wonderful 
colouring. In a wet summer one sees so many rainbows, 
yet it is rare to stand in the heart of one like this. 
" His will be done ! " 

Abel was unconscious that he had spoken aloud, until 
his mother's voice answered him : 

" What is it now ? With a wet summer and a ruined 
harvest, what more have we to be resigned about ? " she 
exclaimed in a querulous, impatient tone, and stepping 
up to the open door as she spoke. " What is the trouble, 
Abel?" 

" Trouble ? I know of none," he said surprised ; " and 
as for a ruined harvest, there is hope yet — the very rain- 
bow tells us so." 

" But what has happened then ? " 

" Nothing has happened but the rainbow," said Abel, 
laughing a little, and quite sure his mother would not 
understand the feeling that had prompted his exclama- 
tion. 

" I see nothing to laugh at," she said angrily ; " when 
you were a child at my knee, it was I who taught you the 
Lord's Prayer myself, and taught you that it is only right 
to submit to the Lord's will, even when it pleases Him to 
send rain in harvest — " 

" * Rain and storm fufilling His word,' that is just it," 
interrupted Abel : " it seems to me a pity to think of 
misfortune to ourselves as being all of the Lord's will we 
know." 

" The words you used mean, of course, that we are to 
be resigned," she said. 

" Surely they mean more than that ? " 
" What more?" 

" A willing service — the fulfilling of His word. If the 
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storms do that, so do the stars of heaven, so do the 
seasons in their course, so does the rainbow. Look, 
mother ; we stand in the heart of it." 

Mrs. Deane could not but linger for a moment to 
watch the beautiful effect, but for her it held no promise , 
of hope, only brought a message of more mild wet 
weather still to come. It was fading even now ; the sun- 
light flitting again before the clouds slowly overspreading 
all the sky ; the colours, faint and soft, of the expiring 
rainbow lingered for awhile, but even seen through their 
mild radiance the fields of soaked grain were nothing 
more than a " sad sight " to the mistress of Reed Farm. 

" A sight to make one's heart ache," she said, " and 
we shall have wind before night; whoever saw a wind- 
gall as bright as that one was, excepting in stormy 
weather ? " 

" It is the first bad season we have had since grandad 
died," said Abel cheerfully; "and Kitty will be home 
to-morrow." 

" But not to stay. I might as well have no daughter, 
though to be sure I should have grown used to that by 
now; and one bad year in three can't be called good 
luck," said Mrs. Deane, answering both remarks at once 
in her own incoherent fashion. 

The rain had begun again now, but Abel, walking 
down by the ponds and out on to the road, took little 
heed of the wet, just as little as did Richard Hetherington 
coming from Burnhurst with his gun over his shoulder. 

It was the first shooting season Richard had spent at 
home in the last three years. Mrs. Britain was in her 
glory now, for the ladies were expected at Burnhurst. 
The house would wake up again from the long dull sleep' 
that had seemed to hold it ever since the family had left 
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It would not be quite deserted either for the future. 
Mrs. Hetherington had been persuaded to keep house 
for her stepson for a while ; but Mrs. Morven and Alice 
were to go abroad for a year at least. The education of 
Alice was supposed to be completed ; that is to say, her 
school days were at an end. Mrs. Hetherington would 
have been even more loath to part from her sister than 
was still the case, had not the experiment with Kitty 
Deane turned out well Kitty seemed to have found 
her vocation, and to fit naturally into the place of com- 
panion to Alice. The situation was offered to Kitty, 
indeed pressed upon her acceptance now. She was re^ 
minded that she was still almost too young to be sent 
amongst strangers, and that Alice needed her. And yet 
Kitty would not decide ; had not yet promised to do as 
Alice wished, though there was very little doubt in the 
mind of any one concerned that matters would be thus 
arranged ultimately. Oddly enough, or Abel thought it 
odd, the first words Richard addressed to him when they 
met upon the road, related to this business. 

" Is it you who object to your sister going abroad with 
my people ? " he asked. Dick always had considered 
his step-mother's sister and her child as belonging to his 
people. 

" I don't object," said Abel ; " Kitty is quite free to do 
as she likes ; but then it is true there is no necessity for 
her doing anything of the kind if she dislikes it." 

" Oh, she can't dislike it," said Dick. 

"There's no accounting for tastes," Abel remarked, 
smiling. 

"You would not have her prefer strangers ?" Richard 
spoke impatiently. 

"She might prefer home," Abel said, drily; "what I 
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mean is that there is no occasion for Kitty to go out at all. 
Sometimes I fancy her place is with my mother ; she has 
no other daughter, you know, Mr. Richard." 

" She soon will have one," said Dick ; " how is 
Katharine ? " . / 

" Katharine is very well, but our marriage will take me 
from my mother, not bring Katharine here." 

"Alice would be lost without Kitty," Richard went 
on ; " you have not seen her for a year, have you ? You 
have no idea how much she is grown and improved : 
really she is very pretty now." 

" I seem to think she was always that," said Abel, with 
a smile, as his fancy conjured up the little brown face 
with its rich colouring and its large eyes. 

" Was she ? " said Dick, carelessly, and occupied at 
the moment in seeing that his gun was dry ; "but one 
wouldn't look at her twice in those days — and now — well 
one don't pass Miss Kitty Deane without more than one 
look, I can tell you. She and Alice get on so well 
together too, contrast so well,— dark and fair you know." 

" Do you think of shooting over the farm to-morrow or 
next day, sir ? " 

Abel spoke abruptly, and when Dick left off fidgeting 
with his gun and looked up from it, his face was flushed. 

" Look here," he said ; " I promised Alice to try and 
bring you round if it was you who were the marplot. 
That is all my concern in the matter." 

" I am no marplot, sir ; Kitty will decide for herself. 
My mother would be glad to have luncheon ready at the 
farm if you do think of coming over, Mr. Richard." 

Abel would not continue the subject of Kitty and her 
affairs, or seemed to wish not. to do so, but Dick 
answered at once. 
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"Decide for herself! Of course Miss Kitty will do 
that : it is quite in her line, though she is not what she 
was. Such a little termagant as she used to be ! Do 
you remember her flying at me about your mother's 
lease? I'll tell you what, Abel, I wish I'd minded Kitty 
then. Here have you gone grubbing on without your 
Katharine, without your own way at all, and where's the 
good ? It has been hard on you." 

" I don't see that it has been hard. It came in my 
day's work, and is nearly over now. A duty don't look 
so hard when you come to the end of it as it does some- 
times at the beginning, Mr. Richard." 

Abel spoke as though some reference to another duty 
than the one he had fulfilled underlay his words. Richard 
looked at him gravely. 

" We are the same age, we were little lads together ; 
do you remember the fun we used to have, Abel ? But 
you are more of a man than I am to-day, old fellow. Is 
it because I have been at play and you at work these 
three years? or because I don't see the fun of taking up a 
duty ? What have I to do either ? " 

" Plenty, sir." Abel could not help smiling ; it was so 
true that Richard was boyish stilL 

"Not here — not at Burnhurst. Martin, the land- 
devourer, as old Stevenson calls him, may have Burn- 
hurst if he likes — unless " Dick broke off in his 

speech and looked away over the fields. When he spoke 
again it was only to make some arrangements with Abel 
for meeting on the next day but one. " The girls want 
to come, and Mrs. Hetherington," he said 

"Kitty will be with us; we shall be pleased to see 
Miss Alice too," said AbeL 

" Let's have one of our old luncheons," said Dick ; " it 
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seems ages since we did We will shoot the little cop- 
pice and Sheepcote wood in the morning, and the ladies 
shall meet us at one o'clock ; and Mrs. Deane will give 
us one of the luncheons my father used to enjoy. Ask 
your Katharine over, Abel, — we will have a real merry 
day." 

" The weather is against us," said Abel ; but Richard 
would listen to no complaints of the weather. 

"Did you see the rainbow?" he said; "we shall 
have a fine day, I'm sure of that No, I'll not come in 
this time. We must think of poor Molly and her clean 
floors. I'm glad to be home after all, Abel." 

" And to stay this time," Abel said, for Dick had been 
home on a flying visit once or twice, and during the past 
year had won Mrs. Deane's heart by calling to bring her 
news of Kitty ; for a whole twelvemonth the girl had not 
been back at all They were all anxious to see her now, 
but when they did see her it would not feel like a true 
home-coming, only like a visit from a guest, if she were 
to go away again in the winter. Mrs. Deane had quite 
made up her mind that Kitty would go. Indeed, why 
should she not, when to fit herself for such a post had 
been the sole reason of her self-banishment from home at 
all ? In spite of occasional grumblings, Kitty's mother 
was secretly proud that the girl had made herself so in- 
dispensable to Miss Morven. Kitty had done well at 
school On each of the short visits she had paid to 
Reed Farm since she left it, they had all been astonished 
at the improvement in her. There had been no tan- 
trums, none of the old wayward fits, even the old abrupt 
manner was softened and toned down. True, it had 
been holiday-time, and nothing expected of Kitty but to 
enjoy herself. She had been a great deal at Hillside, 
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where Katharine had so many questions to ask about the 
life in a fashionable watering-place ; or at Denton, where 
Myra had made much of Kitty, and gathered from her 
all that she could or would tell of the sayings and doings 
of those she lived with. Myra loved gossip, and Kitty 
was a welcome guest at the Fermor Arms. Then the 
girl's visits home had been short. Her family had seen 
very little of her in those years, when girlhood is merging 
into womanhood — too little for the change to be gradual 
to them, and during the past twelvemonth had not seen 
her at all When the evening came on which she was 
expected, it took even Abel by surprise that Kitty should 
be so tall and womanly-looking, as she came quietly in, 
by the old way through the scullery. 

" She have got a tail to her gown ! " Molly cried. 

Kitty was fully old enough for this addition to her 
dress, but Molly had not expected to see it, and last 
year Kitty's frocks were short. The tail to the gown had 
quite an effect upon Molly. 

"You're grown, miss ; you're quite the lady now," she 
said ; " I'm sure I'm pleased to see you back." 

" You used to say girls were no good, Molly," said 
Kitty, mischievously. 

" Nor they ain't, neither ! But what girls, leastways 
some girls grow into, may be good," Molly answered 
promptly. 

The tea was laid in the best parlour ; Mrs. Deane had 
on her smartest afternoon cap in Kitty's honour ; the 
boys, immensely impressed by her appearance, were on 
their best behaviour. 

" You make a stranger of me, mother," she said ; " I'm 
not worth the best china now I'm home for good." 

"Nonsense about being home for good when Miss 
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Alice needs you ! and where would be the use of having 
gone at all ? " exclaimed Mrs. Deane, though evidently 
rejoiced to see her daughter, and inclined to make much 
of her that first evening. 

" It is not flattering that you, none of you, want me," 
Kitty said, smiling across the table at Ned, who seemed 
unable to take his eyes off her. 

" Oh, I don't say we should not like well enough to 
have you here, but as for wanting — why, I'm pretty well 
used to doing without you by this time ; " and though, 
even as she spoke, Mrs. Deane was careful to sweeten 
Kitty's tea exactly to her liking, and signed to Joe to 
supply his sister's plate with hot buttered cakes, Kitty felt 
a momentary pain at her heart. The speech was in sub- 
stance so like that other speech of long ago that had 
chilled and depressed her as a child. It was the same 
thing still — what had Kitty ever done that they should 
miss her? 

" I thought John would be at home to-night, " she said 
hastily, not wishing just then to enter into any discussion 
as to whether she should or should not go with Alice. 

" John is seldom at home now. There is plenty to 
keep him at Hillside. This is a trying harvest, and 
Cousin Thorne has much on her mind," said Abel. 

" Those little fields ! " Kitty tossed her head and 
laughed. She did not think much of Hillside. 

" You are too grand in your notions, Kitty," — Abel 
was amused at the girl's scornful air, — "it is*a tidy little 
farm, and Cousin Thorne has done well by it." 

"You know I have renewed my lease," said Mrs. 
Deane, eagerly ; " and, after all, I wish Abel was to stay 
here too, and he might if Katharine were not bent upon 
living at Hillside. She doesn't despise the ' little fields,' 
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Kitty, and there she shows her wisdom. I shall miss you 
sorely, lad, when we part company ; and we need not 
part if things would only fall out conveniently, for it's not 
that Katharine has any objection to keeping house with 
me, — you'd hardly believe, Kitty, how pleasant she 
makes herself, and useful and handy too, almost as 
though I were her mother already, — but naturally she has 
no mind to offend her aunt by leaving her to come here. 
I for one can't blame her. Such trouble wasted as it 
would be to break off with Cousin Thome just now, 
when it carit be very long first " 

There was a pause, during which Abel watched with 
an amused expression the bewildered way in which Kitty 
was staring at her mother, and when at last, with a sudden 
comprehension of what it was Mrs. Deane meant by 
things turning out conveniently, Kitty said with bated 
breath, " Oh ! I see," Abel laughed outright. 

" Poor Cousin Thorne ! " he exclaimed ; " and even 
then, mother, if Katharine's trouble is not ' wasted,' as 
you call it, I suppose we should have to live at Hillside, 
she and I." 

" I expected to have been called home before now," 
said Kitty, smiling ; "when is it to be, Abel?" 

" After harvest," he answered, shortly, and more than 
ever determined that he would submit to no longer 
delay. 

Abel had risen as he spoke, and his movement broke 
up the party. Again Kitty was just a little hurt that she 
was not allowed to wash up the best china — never en- 
trusted to Molly, — but that Mrs. Deane did it herself. 

"You have no occasion to put your hand to such 
things, child," her mother said ; " there ! run away and 
talk to Abel." 
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It was treating Kitty like a guest She went slowly to 
the front door, which Abel had thrown open, and where 
he now stood looking out at the grey September evening. 
The wind was rising, and there was no rain just then. 

" If this wind gets up it will do us more good in the 
way of drying the cut corn than even sunshine would ; 
but they will both come together. We shall have a fine 
day for Mr. Richard's shooting party, I hope." 

"Is Mr. Richard coming to the farm? Miss Alice 
was talking of it, but nothing seemed settled," Kitty said. 

Abel explained the arrangement that had been made. 

" He was very anxious you should do as Miss Alice 
wishes, Kitty. What do you think of it yourself? " 

" It would be very pleasant — you don't know half how 
pleasant, Abel. Such an easy, happy life " — there was a 
bright flush on her cheek. 

" It has been lonely without you," Abel said, and that 
was the only word he allowed to pass his lips with a view 
to influencing in any way her decision. As for Kitty she 
had not lost her old talent for expressing herself 
eloquently. She held forth now upon the folly of throw- 
ing away advantages, the charms of foreign travel, the 
clear duty of obliging friends who had been so kind to 
her, and Abel fell naturally into his old habit of listening. 
But it was herself, not Abel, Kitty was trying to persuade. 
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ABEL OFFENDS MISS BETSEY. 

HEN Abel came in to breakfast the next 
morning he was looking grave and disturbed. 

" That unlucky boy ! " was his first ex- 
clamation on entering the parlour, to which 
the presence of Kitty, in her pretty, fresh 
dress, with a bunch of late roses in her belt, gave an un- 
wonted charm. 

" Which of them ? " asked Mrs. Deane, continuing to 
pour out the coffee ; there could be no doubt it was to 
one of Dan Thome's boys Abel alluded, and their 
scrapes were too frequent to cause excitement to any one 
excepting Ned and Joe, in whose eyes Dan's boys were 
heroes. However, even Mrs. Deane listened with in- 
terest this time as Abel related what we already know of 
the false suspicions under which Ben lay. 
" Who told you ? " she asked. 

" It is all over the place ; it was the first thing I heard 
when I went out this morning. Fitch was over early to 
see if he could hear of any spare hands while the weather 
holds good, and he says Ben was at Hillside the night 
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Roger went off. I can't seem to think it's true, but 
Fitch declares it is so." Abel looked puzzled. 

" I rather grudge the loss of a day — a fine day, too," 
he said. 

" Why should you lose a day ? " said his mother. 

" Tell me about Chris ; how is he ? " Kitty asked at 
the same moment. 

" Chris is all right," cried Ned, seeing his way to a 
share in the conversation ; " they are going to train him 
for a National schoolmaster. " 

" That's no great thing ! " said Joe. 

" It's as great as a blacksmith." 

" It's not then ! It takes a man like Jim to be a black- 
smith whereupon they subsided into the eating of bread 
and butter, but glared at one another as they eat. 

Kitty could not help laughing. The boys were so 
exactly what they always had been. Amicable enough 
while in the pursuit of mischief together, but ready at 
any moment to come to blows, and in the long run 
none the less good friends for that. 

" Chris a schoolmaster," Kitty repeated. 

" Looks to being one," explained Mrs. Deane ; " it be- 
gan with his getting together the neglected children in 
the lane. I'm sure when I was there one day— 'tis not 
often I do go, but Abel had driven me over to see Mrs. 
George, and I just stepped across to the foundry, — there 
was Chris with the room full of children. I suppose it 
suits him to be doing something." 

" It was just like Chris," said Kitty, thoughtfully. 

" And it was like him to half kill himself the night be- 
fore last, going out after Ben, as Fitch tells me was the 
case," said Abel, who was making a hasty meal ; " the 
first news I had was that Chris had been brought home 

p 
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for dead, and, though it's not quite so bad as that, I'm 
afraid it is bad enough. Katharine must be in trouble 
about Ben, too. I see nothing for it but to go into 
Denton and speak for him." 

" John can do that," said his mother. 

But Abel shook his head. 

"£ can't make out the story as Fitch tells it — it was 
no message from John, and it seems strange Ben should 
have been at Hillside. I shall feel easier to see to the 
matter myself, and to bring word how Chris is ; look at 
Kitty, she is terrified already. Don't you know how tales 
grow in the telling, Kitty ? Nothing grows half so fast, 
unless it may be the weeds in our ponds." 

" I wondered to see them so covered," Kitty said, try- 
ing to conceal the anxiety with which such tidings of 
Chris had filled her ; " I thought you were so particular 
about keeping the weeds down." 

" It's the wet weather," Abel said ; " the bathing-place 
is clear still, but not much else." 

" Oh, I say," exclaimed Ned, with all the air of one who 
imparts a piece of delightful intelligence, " the ponds are 
so full from the rains that they've overflowed on the other 
side. You may walk in the water in the seven-acre lot, 
and have the water only just over your shoes, and never 
see when you come to the bank, and so go in — splash ! " 

"Nonsense! no one would be so foolish," said his 
mother, sharply — she did not like the ponds any better 
than Kitty did ; " finish your breakfast, boys, and get out 
while it's fine, though for the matter of that, Kitty, they 
heed the rain no more than the ducks do." 

A sweet fresh wind was driving the clouds before it, 
and leaving the sky blue overhead, for with the wind 
there had come sunshine, too, as Abel had prophesied 
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would be the case. It was a beautiful autumn morning ; 
Abel's spirits rose as he cantered along the road to Hill- 
side intending to lose no time in getting back to see after 
the harvest work, but not sorry to have an opportunity 
of asking Katharine to come over the next day, never 
sorry to have the chance of being with her for how- 
ever brief an interval. 

He hardly expected to find her in any very great 
trouble about her brothers. Ben's scrapes were apt to 
look at first sight worse than they turned out in reality. 
And as for Christopher, rumour so often exaggerates 
that Abel could not help hoping matters were not quite 
so bad as he had been led to imagine. Besides Fitch 
had spoken only out of his own head ; had there been 
anything seriously wrong John would surfely have sent a 
message." The only thing that puzzled Abel was the 
fact, if feet it were, of Ben having been at Hillside at all 

It was still early in the forenoon when Abel reached 
his destination. He saw no one about, at which he 
was not surprised ; John, of course, was in the cornfield, 
where, even from a distance, Abel could see the reapers 
at work making the most of the spell of fine weather that 
really did seem to have set in at last He took his horse 
round to the stable ; and then, passing through the back 
door which stood invitingly open, looked into the kitchen 
beyond. For the moment no one was there either ; but 
the voices of the maids, coming down from their work 
in the upper rooms, were heard upon the staircase, and 
the cut flowers thrown in a heap upon the table, and a 
little gardening-glove that lay near them, were traces of 
Katharine's recent presence. From some lover-like im- 
pulse Abel could not leave the glove — still warm from 
the hand of Katharine — where it was, but put it in his 
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pocket, smiling at the thought of returning it to her by- 
and-bye when they two should be alone together, and 
going on along the passage, tapped at the door of the 
keeping-room. 

Miss Betsey was by herself, and glad to see him. 

"You are a sight for sair een," she said, " and welcome, 
whatever brings you ; though I wonder you can spare 
the time to come to me in harvest, and this pretty well the 
first fine day we've had yet since the sickle was put in." 

" I came about this business of Ben's," Abel began, 
looking round the room once so familiar to him, but 
where he had not often been of late, and wondering 
whether Katharine were in the house — if not she could 
only have left it that moment. " Is Katharine gone to 
Chris ?" he said, with a sudden fear that rumour had not 
exaggerated this time, and that Chris might be worse 
than he supposed. 

Miss Betsey stared in offended surprise. 

"Why should Katharine go to Christopher? and 
what about Ben ? It was hardly worth while to ride 
five miles to talk to me of Dan Thome's boys," she said 
tartly. 

" But we really must try and pull Ben through, and it 
is easy enough to do it, for he cannot have been in mis- 
chief with Roger if he was here at that very time." 

" Here ! Is it likely he would be here ? What can 
you be dreaming of, Abel Thorne ? " 

"Then Fitch was mistaken, I suppose," said Abel, 
thinking he had better go on to Denton without delay, 
and feeling infinitely relieved when, at that moment, 
Katharine came into the room. 

Miss Betsey turned to her at once. 

" Here is a fine tale Abel has taken the trouble to 
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come over with ! Ben has not been here," the old lady 
added, again addressing Abel, "and whatever mischief is 
on foot he is sure to have had a hand in it. I don't 
know what you are talking of, but whatever it is, depend 
upon it, Ben Thorne did it" 

It was impossible to help smiling, puzzled though 
Abel was, to interpret the signs Katharine was making to 
him from behind her aunt's chair. Katharine seemed 
to be urging him to silence ; she laid her finger on her 
lips, and shook her head. 

" I don't see why we should not tell her if she does 
not already know," Abel said out loud, in that provok- 
ingly straightforward way of his, while Miss Betsey 
listened with curiosity, and Katharine made an impatient 
movement, as though to stop his words ; "it is in every 
one's mouth, and poor Ben has no character to lose with 
Cousin Thorne," he added, smiling. 

"Who has he robbed now?" asked Miss Betsey, 
grimly mindful of the apples years ago. 

" No one, we hope," Katharine came forward to say. 

"HopcV ejaculated Abel, with an accent of dis- 
pleased surprise that was not lost upon Katharine, who 
was, however, feeling so intensely angry with him at that 
moment as to be almost glad he should be angry with 
her too. 

" We do not tell aunt things that will only annoy her, 
and which, after all, may not be true," Katharine went 
on in a constrained tone, " it is disgrace enough to the 
name to have Ben even accused of helping Roger to 
steal from his own father." 

" Ben would do anything? said Miss Betsey. 

" He could not have done this if he were at Hillside 
at the time," said Abel. 
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"There is no need to make a fuss about it," said 
Katharine, the angry flush gone from her cheek, and 
speaking in the quiet manner habitual to her; " Roger's 
father is not dreaming of prosecuting. Whatever he may 
say, he knows Roger was the one, or that they were to- 
gether, and that to touch Ben would be to touch Roger 
too." 

" You seem to know all about it," observed Miss Betsey. 

"Of course I know all about it. I give up my 
brothers because you do not like them to come here, but 
they are my brothers, dear aunt" 

Katharine said this so gently that the old lady seemed 
touched, and Abel was angry with himself for having 
judged his betrothed hardly in his own mind a moment 
before. 

" Do you know Chris is ill again ? " she said to him, as 
though Ben's affair was disposed of once for all. 

" Dying, I heard," answered Abel gravely. 

" No, no ; not that," Katharine cried, in a voice full of 
pain ; "he is only very ill." 

" All the more reason to set his mind at rest about Ben ; 
it is unfair not to explain where he was that night. You 
must speak up for him " 

" Pray, how should she know where he was ? " Miss 
Betsey interrupted. 

" If he was here " 

" Exactly : if he had been here Katharine would have 
known. But, I tell you, he was not here. It passes my 
comprehension, Abel Thorne, why you would insist upon 
contradicting me ! " 

" I only want to prove that Ben was not with Roger. 
Without any risk from the law, — and Katharine says there 
is no fear of that, — a lad losing his good name amongst 
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his neighbours has a great deal to go through, from which 
we ought to save Ben if we can." 

" His good name ! when did he ever have one ? and 
where will your own good name be unless you keep clear 
of disreputable members of the family, as I have always 
kept Katharine clear till to-day ?" 

" One can't keep clear, as you call it, of one's own 
people," said Abel. 

" Oh, indeed ! Is that your opinion ? Katharine 
knows what I should say to her if ' her people ' were to 
come about the place — to her knowledge ; and I have 
nothing further to say to you, Abel, since you think fit to 
mix yourself up with Dan's boys, and shield them when 
they go to the bad, as go they must." 

Again Abel felt tempted to smile, not attaching more 
importance to this tirade of Miss Betsey's than to many 
another he had heard from her in the keeping-room in 
bygone days ; but he became aware that Katharine was 
again making signs to him, this time that he should leave 
the room with her. 

" Right is right," he said to Miss Betsey ; " and I 
mean to get to the bottom of the matter for Ben's sake, 
and Dan's too ; it is very hard on Dan. I'll look in as 
I pass by from Denton, and tell you how it is, Cousin 
Thorne." 

" There is a shorter way from Denton to Reed Farm 
than the way that leads past my door," said the old lady 
stiffly. 

" Does that mean I am not to come ? " 

The answer was concise : " It does ; I have no wish 
to see one who casts in his lot with Daniel." 

" You will forgive me before night," said Abel, as he 
followed Katharine from the room. 
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" We have had many a quarrel, off and on, but never 
so bad a one as this," he remarked when they were in the 
matted passage leading to the door. 

" Yes \ I hope you have done enough mischief now," 
Katharine said coldly. 

"She'll take rather longer coming round, that's all." 

" Or she may not come round at all." 

Katharine spoke as though keeping strong control over 
herself, but Abel did not seem aware of it. 

"About Ben," he went on, breaking off in his speech 
to draw her towards the open door. " Come out, dear ; 
the bright days have been few this autumn. About Ben, 
it really was too bad of him if he was here unknown to 
Cousin Thorne, or even to yourself ; still if it will prove 
him innocent of what is actually a crime we must put up 
with her vexation." 

" If aunt were to believe I had one — any one — of my 
brothers here, she would never forgive me, never ; you 
may make up your mind to that," Katharine said, as the 
two stood side by side in the fresh sunlight 

"You see it is of Ben, not of ourselves, we have to 
think just now," Abel answered, gently ; " and you knew 
nothing of his coming." 

Katharine had not said she knew nothing, but she was 
silent now, and looked away towards the corn-field where 
John was moving to and fro amongst the men. Her 
face wore the curiously obstinate expression that was 
noticeable in it at times, but Abel was not watching 
her, and presently he said, 

" And you need know nothing. I will not question 
Fitch, but Ben himself We know he speaks truth, and 
most people know that I do, so that they, even Roger's 
father, will listen to me, and Ben can be cleared easily." 
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"You seem to think it is your business to do everything," 
Katharine murmured. "I am sorry for Ben, but he is 
always in a scrape of some sort." . 

Abel was hurt at her tone. 

"Dear, I don't think you realise how bad this is. 
When Ben is cleared by confessing where he was that 
night, Cousin Thome cannot be more set against him 
than she is now." 

" She will be set against you, but you don't' seem to 
care for that, or to care that you will make her angry 
with me, too." 

" How can she be that ? " 

" Of course she cannot be if she is sure I had nothing to 
do with Ben's coming ; only you do not think what it 
would be to me if she were angry." 

" Very disagreeable ; I have no doubt of that," said 
Abel, drawing her hand within his arm, and looking 
down upon her fondly. He was not always thinking of 
Hillside, and failed to follow the train of thought that 
suggested Katharine's words ; Abel was secretly wonder- 
ing how any one could be angry with Katharine, or angry 
with her for more than a moment, for he had felt a 
passing displeasure himself at her cold defence of her 
brother. He alluded to it now : 

" Is that the way you will defend me behind my back ? " 
he said, laughing. 

" You should remember what it would be for me to 
vex her," Katharine said again. 

" Thank goodness, I never stood in such fear of any 
person's temper myself. I dare say women feel these 
things more. No one will ever show anger to you when 
you are my wife, dear." 

There was something peculiarly gentle in the tone in 
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which Abel pronounced the words, "my wife," and it 
almost always softened Katharine, but to-day she only 
looked up at him and said, lightly, 

"No one but yourself, you mean. I fancy you could 
be very angry." 

" Never with you." 

" I am not so sure of that And now as you have 
done quite mischief enough for one while, do go to 
Denton and see Chris. I am anxious about Chris." 

Something in her manner, and in her evident wish 
that he should be gone at once, struck Abel painfully. 

"You are in a hurry to be rid of me," he said. " We 
do not meet so often now that you need grudge me 
a few moments. Now and then I fancy it is you who 
have not thought me worth waiting for so long, Katharine." 

The words were said in joke, without one thought dis- 
loyal to her constancy in his own constant heart ; to his 
surprise she answered pettishly : 

" It is true we don't meet often, you so seldom come 
over, — and now, when you have come, it is only to put 
aunt out ; and, I suppose, we shall not meet here at all 
after this." 

Thinking her put out and worried by all that had 
happened, Abel only lingered to explain that since he 
had been forbidden to come to Hillside for the present, 
there was all the more reason she should be at Reed 
Farm on the following day in order to hear his report 
from the foundry, and then went to get his horse, a little 
vexed that Katharine did not offer to go to the stable 
with him and stay to see him off, but went away into the 
house at once. 
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A COMBAT WITH APOLLYON. 

BEL drew rein as he passed the low, cornfield 
hedge, for John stood there on the look 
out for his brother. 

" I am coming over to-day ; I must have 
a talk with you," John said. 
" To-day, and leave the harvesting ? " 
" The harvesting must take care of itself." 
" It will not need more than one of us to manage Ben's 
business," said Abel, imagining that to be what John 
wished to speak about; "however I am going to take 
holiday myself to-morrow, so I don't know that I ought 
to grudge you one. Come over in the evening, John ; 
Mr. Richard shoots Sheepcote to-morrow, and is to lunch 
at the farm. Katharine will be there. It would prove 
us but bad masters if we could not leave our men for a 
day even in harvest" 

John did not look as pleased as was usual with him at 
the prospect of a day's amusement ; it was an established 
custom, ever since they first handled a gun, that Abel 
and John Thorne should shoot with young Mr. Hether- 
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ington on the day he shot over the Sheepcote and the 
Home Farm woods. 

" Kitty is back," Abel went on \ " she was wondering 
not to see you." 

"Ah, by the way, Kitty — I knew there was some- 
thing ! " John exclaimed, in a tone as though he had hit 
upon the excuse he wanted ; " of course I must come 
over and see her. I'll be there in the course of the 
afternoon, for I want a quiet talk with you, and there 
will be so many people about to-morrow. How is Kitty 
looking ? " 

" As fresh as a rose," Abel said, touching the brown 
horse with the whip, and cantering- away along the lane. 
He had no time to waste, and John would hear from 
Katharine all that had passed between Abel and Miss 
Betsey. John dearly liked to leave whatever he was 
about and stand and talk, but Abel did not see how talk- 
ing would mend matters for Ben just now, and was 
anxious to be home again as soon as possible. 

At the foundry the sight of Abel was hailed with such 
relief that he was very glad he came. Never had Daniel 
been so upset by any conduct of his lads. It was no 
comfort to be reminded by Mrs. George Thome that 
they who sow the wind must reap the whirlwind, since 
the whirlwind, now it had come, was so hard to deal 
with, and so miserable for them all. 

Chris was seriously ill, and "every tongue wagging 
against Ben," so Daniel said, while Ben himself exclaimed 
defiantly that people might say what they liked, he cared 
for none of it ; he only cared about Chris, from whose 
side it was almost impossible to drag him until Abel 
pointed out the relief it would be to Chris himself to 
know his brother's good name was cleared. 
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" I've got no good name," Ben said at first, and not 
taking his eyes off the flushed cheeks of his young 
brother, who lay quite unconscious now, only moaning at 
intervals in a way that cut Ben to the heart. 

"Christopher's good name then," remarked Abel, 
quietly. 

"Who says anything against him?" Ben fired up at 
once. 

" Members of one family must suffer with each other." 
The words reminded poor Ben of what Chris himself 
had said. 

"I'd better have gone away. They'd all have been 
well rid of me," the lad cried, with a sob in his voice. 

" Only we can't get rid of the people we belong to," 
Abel replied, thinking how strong the ties are with which 
God binds us to one another; "and nothing but right 
mends wrong. Come, Ben." 

Ben went then, more reconciled to going by Abel's 
proposal, that they should bring the doctor out with 
them, for, though he was expected again that evening, 
Abel, alarmed at the looks of Chris, thought he needed 
instant attention. The two cousins sped well on their 
errand. Every one believed Abel's word, and when it 
came to the point Ben spoke up so well for himself to 
Roger's father, that, backed by the presence of Abel and 
his statement, corroborated by Abel's word, the man did 
not hesitate to accept the explanation, even to own that 
he regretted his loud-spoken accusations, and that he 
would everywhere contradict them. His own misery and 
anger against his son was a startling proof to Ben of the 
narrow line dividing a careless love of fun and mischief 
from something worse. Though he had never, and never 
would he hoped, do anything to bring such misery on his 
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own father, would he not, in the eyes of the world, have 
been exactly in the same position as that of Roger, if both 
lads were to be spoken of as thieves ? Ben began to see 
it would be better to "avoid the appearance of evil," that 
it was indeed a duty to do so. It needed no words from 
Abel to mark the difference between them, or show the 
value of a character for steadiness and uprightness. 

They had driven into the town in Dan Thome's gig, 
AbePs own horse being put up at the Fermor Arms, and 
on returning to Denton Abel only lingered to hear the 
report of the doctor before he set off for home again. 
There could be nothing certain pronounced of Chris as 
yet. They could only have patience and watch him 
carefully. Abel thought Puck but a rough nurse, and 
that if Ben had not devoted himself to the lad he might 
have fared badly. 

"You've taken a deal of trouble for us," said Dan, 
gripping AbePs hand in his own horny palm, hardened 
by toil, and not the gentlemanly hand that George 
Thome's was; "but, after all, the lads are Katharine's 
brothers." 

" I'd do anything I could for you all, for your own 
sakes," said Abel ; he did not care to be thanked for 
rendering so simple a service, neither did he care to hear 
Katharine's name just then. 

Abel had, of course, been surprised at all he heard 
from Ben, of his coming and going at Hillside, and, 
moreover, hurt not to have heard it from Katharine in- 
stead of from Ben himself. Why should Katharine have 
deceived her lover ? Why should John have persuaded 
her to do so ? for, of course, it must be John's fault 
As Abel thought over it he grew more and more angry 
with John ; it was so much less painful to be angry with 
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him than with Katharine. And yet, why had she been 
deceitful ? The question recurred again and again, even 
while he tried to think of other things, and, for the first 
time since he had loved her, tried to turn his thoughts 
away from Katharine altogether. He forgot to be in a 
hurry to reach home, and allowed the reins to fall upon 
the neck of the brown horse. So this was what John 
wanted to speak about ! Abel never remembered to have 
felt so angry with him in all' his life. It was such a 
mean, pitiful thing to do, he thought. Of course, John- 
ought to have spoken out at once, gone over to Denton 
at once, not allowed suspicion to rest for a moment upon 
the innocent. That Katharine should have been willing 
to allow it filled Abel with an indescribable pain — a pain 
that only heightened his sense of displeasure against 
John. It really seemed as though the expectations of 
the family from Betsey Thorne were poisoning their 
minds. Abel was sure it was this that had influenced 
John, and led him to work upon Katharine's fears. And 
then something like comfort occurred to him, in the idea 
that it was for his sake that Katharine had not spoken 
to him openly ; that he might honestly know nothing of 
what would so displease Miss Betsey, and be likely to in- 
jure the prospects of the young couple, and be able 
truthfully to say he knew nothing. Doubtless Katharine 
had explained everything to her aunt when once Abel 
was gone. 

Still it was poor comfort that, even for his sake, his 
betrothed should have been led into such meanness. 
Abel was tempted to wish Hillside, and pdor Miss Betsey 
with it, at the bottom of the sea. 

And so musing gloomily, he came back to Reed Farm, 
where the harvest work went on bravely now beneath the 
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clear windy sky, and where Kitty waited for him 
anxiously to hear news of Chris, and thought he must be 
very bad indeed, worse even than Abel would allow, 
judging from the cloud upon his usually placid brow and 
the sharp tone of his voice, as though for once in his life 
even Abel was too much worried and upset to keep his 
temper. Since all was right with Ben, what could worry 
Abel so much unless Christopher were very ill indeed ? 
Kitty stole away with a heavy heart to tell her mother 
the news. But Mrs. Deane took it quietly enough. The 
troubles of Dan and his boys did not come near enough 
to her own life to call for much anxiety. Her mind was 
full of the preparations for the next day ; moreover, to 
have lost so many hours in the thankless task of seeing 
after other folks' business, was sufficient to put any one 
out of temper, Mrs. Deane considered. 

"Abel always was one for lifting other people's loads," 
she said ; " as for me I've most times found my own 
heavy enough. " 

By the time John was seen crossing the partially- 
cleared wheat-field at the back of the house, Abel was in 
no mood to greet him kindly, for the more he thought, 
the less could he find any excuse for what John had done. 

u What's all this ? " Abel said, when the brothers met 
and turned back upon the path along which John had 
come, that by so doing they might be out of ear-shot of 
the men. " What's all this I hear of Ben at Hillside ? 
If you must do sneaking things yourself, John, why 
should you lead Katharine into them ? " 

" I've not led her into anything," John said, sulkily ; 
" I don't know what you mean." 

" You should have told me about Ben when you saw 
me to-day," said Abel. 
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" You didn't stay long enough for me to tell you any- 
thing — besides I knew you had seen Katharine." 

"She said she knew nothing of it." Abel, never 
accustomed to prevarication himself, did not remember 
that Katharine never had said so in words, 

"You have so little consideration for Katharine," 
John began ; " you don't mind whether you offend her 
aunt or not — no wonder Katharine is afraid to tell you 
things." 

"Afraid? Does she tell you she is afraid of me?" 

" It's plain enough without telling." 

" She tells you things, I suppose," said Abel, leaning 
his arms upon the stile they had now reached. 

" I see more of her now than you do." 

"And you have consideration for her, I suppose," 
Abel went on drily, his eyes fixed upon the field before 
him, where the crop had been already carried, and where 
Abel was watching one tall thin ear of barley left alone, 
and bending and swaying in the wind ; he remembered 
that ear of barley hours afterwards. You show con- 
sideration for her, or for her aunt's money," he re- 
peated ; " I think it is a shameful thing to be counting 
and speculating on Hillside, and leading Katharine to 
do so too." 

" I don't lead her," John answered, angrily ; " and as 
for Ben, if you choose to see Katharine sacrificed to her 
family, I do not." 

" I will take care of Katharine," said Abel, still wat ch- 
ing the ear of barley. 

" But if she likes me " John stopped short. 

" If she likes you to do what ? " prompted Abel. 

"You have been over so little lately." 

"That can be mended." 

Q 
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" I am with her always ; it's no wonder " again 

John broke off. 

" No wonder she is not afraid of you, and tells you 
things ; well — perhaps — not." 

"Or that she should have come to like me best," said 
John, and then a silence fell on them both. 

Abel seemed fascinated by the tali, thin cornstalk 
bowing before the wind ; he watched it as one does 
watch trivial things at a time when every sense and feel- 
ing is highly strung so that it seems a relief to keep the 
attention fixed upon some common object. After a 
moment he turned his eyes away with an effort, and 
looked John in the face. 

" Has Katharine grown to like you best ? " 

It hardly needed John's hesitating " Yes ; " Abel read 
the answer in his brother's flushed and downcast looks. 

" Did she bid you tell me so, because she is afraid to 
' tell me things ' herself?" 

"No." 

" Has she told you so ? " 

Again there was no need to pronounce aloud the 
affirmative that faltered on John's lips. 

" When you asked her \ I suppose after you had grown 
to like her, and had let her see it ?" 

"Well, you know how these things are " John 

began, relieved that, as he thought, Abel was taking this 
matter more quietly than might have been expected ; 
but he was cut short at once. 

" / know ! Thank Heaven I do not know how 1 these 
things are' that Sneaks and Cowards do." 

Abel said not another word, but crossed the stile 
and went away, never turning his head at John's exclam- 
ation : 
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w Look here, Abel — stop one moment ! " 

John did not dare follow him, but stood bewildered, 
the sound of Abel's voice in the words " sneak " and 
" coward " ringing in his ears. 

Abel went because he could not trust himself to stay, 
could not bear to hear the voice of John or see his face 
— he did not know what he might be tempted to do or 
say if he remained near him. In this first moment Abel 
was hardly conscious of regret that Katharine was lost to 
him, or even of anger towards her, only conscious of 
violent displeasure against John, who had supplanted 
him with her. Yet his habitual control over himself 
came to his aid now. He went away quite quietly, even 
stopping to gather the ear of barley as he passed, and to 
give some order to Caleb Law, the oldest man on the 
farm, who met him at the moment, and then Abel turned 
towards the front of the house and went down to the 
ponds. Kitty, who from her window saw him standing 
there, imagined him to be thinking over some matters of 
work connected with them. How could she or any one 
else tell that he was fighting a sore fight, and well-nigh 
overmastered in it ? Not that he was fighting yet, or in 
any way trying to collect his thoughts. He was filled 
with blind rage against his brother. The years, whose 
every hour had seemed long while they were passing, ap- 
peared but a moment to look back upon. It seemed but 
yesterday that he and Katharine had plighted their troth 
to each other, and he had forced himself to turn aside 
and wait for the fulfilment of his hopes, and this as much 
for John's sake as for that of his mother. And how had 
John rewarded him? Exactly where Abel had stood 
then did John stand now, John who had supplanted him 
in every way. 
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" Scoundrel ! w — Abel said the word out loud, and the 
sound of his own voice roused him. 

He looked down at the stalk of barley in his hand, 
and half-wondered how he had come by it, and tossed it 
in the pond, and idly watched it float amongst the 
reeds ; but as he raised his eyes from doing this they fell 
upon the wheat in the field beyond, where the water had 
overflowed and spread desolation, the wheat that, having 
been out in all the worst of the wet weather, was left 
standing still that the fresh autumn wind now blowing 
might have some chance to dry it And as he looked 
there came across him the remembrance of the bright 
tints the ruined harvest had taken when seen through 
the rainbow of the day before, and, in some vague, 
dreamy way, owing to the habit of his life, never to be 
long at any time without a thought of God, he tried to 
look through heavenly colours at his own ruined hopes, 
and so became aware that between him and Heaven 
there was the dark cloud of hatred against John. 

And then, Abel, coming slowly to himself, tried "to 
banish from his mind all thought of Katharine, all 
thought of anything but this one thought — how to forgive 
his brother. And, looking round at the place where he 
stood, he remembered having once said to little Kitty 
long ago, in that very spot, that it might be hard to 
forgive unless we remembered how Christ forgave, and 
that that made it easy. 

Was it " easy ? " Ah ! no — or so he felt for a time ; 
but, by-and-by, as the fight waxed hotter, Abel did not 
grow weak but strong, for " we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us," and after awhile " Apollyon 
spread forth his dragon's wings and sped away, that 
Christian saw him nc more." 
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^T^^J^ BEL was scarcely conscious of the lapse of 
ifflSbSc^ time; he never knew quite how long he 
SfefV^Q stood by the ponds, full to the brim, and 
4»»3IN5?5fi where the cornstalk he had thrown in 
floated amongst the reeds. He caught 
himself watching this stalk with a curious interest in its 
fate, when it became entangled in the rushes, and then, 
by some hardly perceptible movement of the water, freed 
again. But, at last, the sound of some one throwing 
open the great front door roused him ; that door always 
creaked upon its hinges, and seemed to open with a 
protest against such a thing being expected of it : when 
he heard the familiar creaking this evening Abel turned 
and went up to the house. 

It was John who had opened the door, as the shortest 
way of looking out at the sunset, to judge what promise 
it gave of a fine day on the morrow. He and his mother 
and Kitty stood in the porch, and scanned with anxious 
glances the bank of clouds above a sea of fire in the 
west John scanned still more anxiously the face pf 
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Abel ; but as the eyes of the brothers met, John felt a 
sudden sense of relief. Abel was grave and quiet ; but 
even the cloud that earlier in the day Kitty had noticed 
on his brow was gone now, and there was no unkindness, 
no anger in his look. Still John thought he would have 
given much for the old greeting, the hand laid on his 
shoulder, the friendly " Well, boy," that had been Abel's 
welcome to him always until that day. John did not 
dream he was never to feel that kindly touch or hear 
those familiar words again in all his life ! 

Kitty was laughing and chatting gaily, and John trying 
to respond to her sallies and seem as light-hearted as 
herself, but so evidently awkward and ill at ease that 
Abel took pity upon him, and before long found an 
opportunity to call him aside. 

"You took me by surprise," he said, gravely. "I 
should like to hear now how far matters have gone 
between you and Katharine ? " 

It seemed they had gone very far indeed, as far as the 
breaking of all faith with Abel, and the exchanging of 
new vows between Katharine and John, though this last 
had only actually taken place the day before. 

" She was so put out, so distressed, what with Chris 
and one thing and another, I spoke before I knew what 
I was about," John said. 

How much must have gone before such speaking, 
Abel knew and felt It was very strange to him to be 
hearing these things of Katharine. It might be true, he 
thought, that he had been too little with her lately, had 
not guarded his treasure, or had trusted her too much. 

" She knows you have told me now ? " he asked. 

"No; Katharine wanted to take her own time for 
telling you. She did not think I should say anything 
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to you to-day ; but I couldn't bear to go on so," said 
John, who had only looked his treachery in the face, 
and called it by its right name, from the moment when 
promises had passed between Katharine and himself. 

Abel could not help smiling ; it was so exactly like 
John. John had all his life been doing wrong things, 
and then growing afraid of them and coming to tell Abel. 
Also it was nothing new in Abel's experience that the 
misdoings of John should take the form of some wrong 
to Abel himself. 

w I wish you would say something to me 1 " John ex- 
claimed after a minute or two of silence, during which 
Abel had been gazing at the sunset colours and had not 
spoken. 

" What is there to say ? She has grown to like you 
best ; you must be good to her." 

" You know what I want," John said ; " I want you to 
say that you forgive me." 

Now Abel had done this so entirely, and after so sore 
a struggle, that he had actually forgotten there was any 
need of saying so in words. 

" Oh, I forgive," he answered now ; " I thought you 
knew that. But, John, don't tell Kitty." 

John looked surprised. 

" I mean not yet — leave me to tell her." 

Abel smiled rather sadly as he spoke. He was re- 
calling the excited joy of the child, Kitty, when first he 
and Katharine were betrothed, Kitty's warm partisanship 
of his cause years ago, and childish anger that his hopes 
were not to be fulfilled at once. He feared that if she 
were to hear from any one but himself that they never 
would be fulfilled at all, she might say things she would 
regret afterwards. A feeling more akin to pleasure than 
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any he had thought to feel so soon again stole over him 
at the idea that, when his little sister knew how lonely 
his life must be now, she would very likely stay at home 
and brighten it for him with her presence. 

"Let me tell Kitty," he repeated; "and, John, say 
nothing to Katharine to-morrow ; let us have to-morrow 
in peace." 

John felt bound to obey ; and, indeed, was not sorry 
for this decision of Abel's. John had rather dreaded 
meeting Katharine at Reed Farm for the first time after 
he had disregarded her wishes, and made his confession 
without her knowledge. He had half-resolved to go 
back to Hillside on some pretence of looking after the 
harvest work. Now, however, he would stay and enjoy 
the shooting. He felt very grateful to his brother, but 
after all it had been pretty much as John had expected. 
Good old Abel always took things quietly; and if 
Katharine liked John best, why, what else could be done 
but that he should take Abel's place with her? Abel 
had shown how quietly he took things, and that his 
feeling for Katharine could not be so strong as that of 
John was, by having been willing to wait all these years. 
Now John felt that he never could have so waited. He 
liked to get at once anything he had set his heart upon, 
and mistook his impatience, as many people do mistake 
it, for depth and warmth of feeling ; his last thoughts 
before he slept that night were of how soon he and 
Katharine could be married. 

Abel scarcely slept at all ; and through the night he 
held in his hand Katharine's gardening-glove, which he 
had forgotten till he found it on emptying his pockets 
when he went to bed. 

Katharine had drifted almost unconsciously into break- 
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ing faith with her betrothed It was natural to her to 
like the people she was with when they were kind, and 
lately she had been much more with John than with Abel. 
It was convenient, too, that John never disputed with 
Miss Betsey, but seemed tacitly to agree with Katharine 
that it was a great thing to keep her aunt in good-humour 
with them all. It was easier to get on with John, 
Katharine thought : easier to come up to his standard 
than to that of Abel. She could always feel quite sure 
that John would be pleased with anything she said or did, 
whereas with Abel it always had to be considered whether 
a thing was right or wrong in itself, and Katharine found 
that amount of consideration a strain upon her. Insen- 
sibly her standard, never high, had been lowered in these 
years of humouring Miss Betsey with the constant recol- 
lection of how much depended upon doing so, until 
worldly expediency had come to be the rule by which 
Katharine measured almost everything in her life. She 
knew that she had long been faithless to Abel in her 
heart, still it was a surprise to her when John spoke out, 
and being taken by surprise had a great deal to do with 
the answer Katharine gave. Almost immediately she 
felt frightened at what she had done. It was one thing 
to feel a little weary of her engagement to Abel, a little 
tired of trying to be, or to seem, as good as he would 
have her, a little colder towards him every time he came, 
and another thing to break off with him altogether, and 
place an irrevocable bar between them. Abel's quarrel 
with Miss Betsey, however, paved the way for Katharine's 
explanations to her aunt; the girl was quick to seize so 
propitious a moment for speaking, and in the first heat 
of her displeasure against Abel, Miss Betsey expressed 
herself quite gratified with the turn affairs had taken, and 
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declared there should be no delay this time, but that 
Katharine should be married that very autumn. 

"Iam glad you have the sense to see what is best for 
yourself," said Miss Betsey ; and as she happened to look 
just then towards the old secretaire, Katharine felt pleas- 
antly sure her aunt intended to alter her will in John's 
favour, or, if she did not, that it would only be because 
Hillside was already left to Katharine herself. 

It was in a wonderfully contented frame of mind that 
she drove the grey pony along the lanes to Reed Farm, 
early on the morning of the shooting-party, trying as she 
went to decide whether it would be best to speak first to 
Mary Deane or to Abel. Mary, Katharine almost in- 
clined to believe ; she was sure Abel's mother would see 
things reasonably; and especially now that Abel and 
Miss Betsey had "had words," would be glad John 
should stand well at Hillside. Besides, there need now 
be no change or break up in either household ; matters 
might go on comfortably. Katharine liked comfort, and 
disliked excessively a scene or excitement of any kind. 
As she drew near the farm, though she would not do 
Abel the further wrong of keeping him more than one 
day longer in ignorance of her broken troth-plight, she 
had almost settled to speak first to Mary Deane. As it 
happened, Katharine never spoke to either of them on 
the subject 

It was impossible to help a little feeling of trepidation 
as the moment arrived for meeting Abel, and it was a re- 
lief to see him already disappearing in the distance when 
the pony stopped of its own accord at the back gate of 
the farm. Abel and John were on the way to Burnhurst, 
said Kitty, with whose dress and improved appearance 
Katharine was so much struck that her thoughts were 
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momentarily directed from her own affairs. And then 
Molly, who was in " a peck of troubles," as she expressed 
it, exclaimed joyfully at the sight of Katharine, and Mrs. 
Deane came out to bid her welcome, and declared her 
chickens would be off her mind now Katharine was 
there. 

Every one was instantly immersed in business, every 
one, that is to say, but Kitty, who had leisure to dress the 
vases in the sitting-room with splendid maple leaves that 
had turned crimson and yellow, and with long trailing 
festoons of Virginia creeper interpersed here and therewith 
scarlet and white geraniums. As she came and went 
with her flowers, passing and repassing through the kitchen 
where Katharine, her dress protected by one of Molly's 
great aprons, was quite at home, the girls exchanged 
much pleasant chat, though, indeed, for the most part 
the conversation between them consisted of Katharine's 
questions on many things, and Kitty's answers. Kitty 
was half-pleased, half-disdainful to find that her added 
height and lengthened dresses made Katharine oblivious 
of the difference in age between them, whereas Kitty had 
felt almost as old, and as wise, at the same time the year 
before when, kind as Katharine had been, she had looked 
upon Kitty as so much younger than herself. 

Now Katharine was thinking, and was glad to think, 
that Kitty was "in the family," that is to say, as much 
John's half-sister as Abel's ; so that in changing her mind 
with regard to the brothers, Katharine ran no danger of 
losing the relationship of one who could give so much 
convenient information about fashions, and tell of the 
doings in a world Katharine was hardly ever likely to 
enter herself, but which it delighted her to hear of. She 
was not in the least jealous of the girl, and enjoyed a little 
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triumph when it was found Kitty had forgotten to put any 
water in the vases ; it was good to be useful as well as 
ornamental, and Katharine felt that she herself might 
claim to be both. 

Meantime things prospered in the farm-house kitchen ; 
the chickens promised well, the cake came out of the 
oven as beautiful a brown as heart could wish, and as 
light as a feather. Though Katharine's mind was con- 
stantly reverting to the inevitable explanation before her, 
she saw it was no time now to speak. There were fre- 
quent allusions to Abel, which might have been trying to 
any one less habitually cool and placid than Katharine, or 
to one less comfortably convinced that her own way was 
the right way always, and less clever at rinding excuses 
for doing exactly what she liked best, such good and 
reasonable excuses that what she liked actually did in her 
own eyes take the semblance of the only right thing to be 
done. Her aunt's approval really satisfied her conscience 
now : it had grown to be such a fixed habit in the family 
to consider Miss Betsey that Katharine was sure this 
approval would satisfy Mary Deane as welL At all events 
it was clear nothing could be said while the bread-sauce 
was making, still less at the critical moment when the cus- 
tard was on the point of " setting," or the mushrooms, 
stewing in their hot gravy, being carefully watched over 
and attended to. She would defer all explanations till 
after luncheon, when, as she knew by experience, there 
would be leisure, much sauntering about the pleasant 
farm-garden, or in the orchard where the apples lay 
tumbling about in the wet grass, for no one could think of 
them till the harvest was secure ; when Mary Deane would 
have not only the chickens but the whole burden of her 
hospitality off her mind, and be happy and content in a 
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sense of a great duty safely accomplished, and so in a fit 
frame of mind to listen to anything ; when Richard 
Hetherington would be in no hurry to go on shooting, — 
gentlemen never were after luncheon, — but would idle 
about with a cigar, laughing and chatting with Alice, and 
perhaps with Kitty too, and there would be plenty of op- 
portunity for a tete-a-tete with Abel, so that Katharine 
could choose quietly whether to speak to him or to his 
mother. So, for the present, she devoted herself to 
household matters, won warm thanks from the mistress of 
Reed Farm, rather enjoyed ordering Molly about, and 
did not even blush when Mary Deane exclaimed — 

"I shall have nothing left to wish for when you and my 
boy are married, Katharine ; unless it is that John may, 
some of these days, get as good a wife as his brother." 




CHAPTER XXL 



TWO WAYS OF MAKING PEACE. 

N the course of the same morning that had 
been fixed for the shooting of theSheepcote 
woods, George Thome, naturally with the 
best intentions, — for was notKatharine sure 
to be anxious about Christopher ? — walked 
over to Hillside to bring her the last report of him, 
which was undoubtedly, and at first sight, a very good- 
natured thing on the part of the landlord of the Fermor 
Arms. 

Miss Betsey was alone however, Katharine having 
started early for Reed Farm, because she had volunteered 
to help Mary Deane in her preparations for the luncheon, 
and in the course of conversation, the innkeeper, still, or 
so he afterwards affirmed, with the good intention of dis- 
arming the wrath Miss Betsey might be supposed to feel 
against her niece, contrived to let the mistress of Hillside 
know all that had hitherto been carefully concealed from 
her. 

" I don't doubt you are displeased with Katharine," he 
said, when the old lady had made him welcome and they 
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were comfortably seated together in the keeping-room, 
" and justly so ; still, it should be remembered the lad 
is her own brother. It really seems impossible to 
separate families, or choose out one amongst them ; if it 
were possible, the kindness you have shown to Daniel's 
daughter must have done it, one would have thought." 

" Why should I be angry with Katharine ? " asked Miss 
Betsey. 

"It is very good of you to forgive so readily; and 
after all young people will be young people." 

" Speak out, man, and tell me what the young people, 
as you call them, have done, or what you think they 
have done," exclaimed Miss Betsey. 

And then she heard the whole story, and how Ben 
had even slept in her house, and had been let out at 
dawn by Katharine, and even that did not seem so bad 
to Miss Betsey as the hypocrisy that had kept John and 
Katharine silent. 

" I trusted her," Miss Betsey said, quite in a be- 
wildered way, that struck George Thorne as being very 
unlike herself ; she looked at the secretaire as she spoke ; 
" I trusted them both," she repeated. 

"Dear, dear ! I am afraid I have made mischief. But 
surely truth is best," said the innkeeper, studiously avoid- 
ing the secretaire in the glance he threw round the room ; 
" it was only natural to suppose Katharine had told you 
of all this herself by now." 

" It would be only natural to suppose every one was 
leagued to deceive me," Miss Betsey said, recovering 
herself a little, and speaking almost in her sharpest tone 
though, she added, with something like a sigh, " You are 
the only true friend I have, George. There ! it is over 
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now. Katharine may go back to the foundry, and John 
Thorne to his brother, who has cast in his lot with Dan's 
boys. I wash ray hands of all of them from henceforth, 
even of the girl who has been like my own these many 
years." 

' " Pray do nothing hastily," said George. 

" Am I ever hasty ? I only say, she shall not sleep 
another night under the roof that has sheltered her for so 
long. But it leaves me lonely." 

Miss Betsey was astonished at herself for feeling almost 
more hurt than angry. Indeed, had she been alone she 
would have found it hard to refrain from tears. Shft had 
grown used to her niece ; it was a stab to think even 
Katharine was not to be trusted or her affection disin- 
terested. 

" I am sorry I spoke," said George Thorne. 

" Would you have me cheated and hoodwinked to 
the last, then ? " the old lady asked him sharply \ " truth 
is best : you yourself said so." 

" Just so," remarked George, feeling it safer to relapse 
into his habitual monosyllabic style of conversation, and 
taking his leave soon after, having, for a goodnatured man, 
done a tolerable amount of mischief in his short visit. 

When he was gone, Miss Betsey went out and about 
the farm for an hour or two. It had been arranged with 
John that she should show herself in the harvest field 
during his absence, and she visited her pigs and poultry, 
and tried to take her usual interest in everything about 
the place, and to forget her displeasure and the hurt 
feeling that underlay it She was still quite determined 
to part at once with Katharine. 

Coming back to the house, Miss Betsey stood for a 
moment with her hand on the gate and looked round at 
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the fields, the garden, the whole place in which she had 
taken so much pride, but which almost seemed hateful in 
her eyes to-day, since even Katharine must have 
speculated on its future possession, and had forgotten 
truth in the wish to stand well with her aunt. 

" Only those who want nothing of me are true to me," 
thought Miss Betsey, feeling herself just then a very 
lonely old woman. 

At that moment she was aware of a step in the lane 
behind her, and turned to see a woman standing there. 
She had a check apron lifted to her eyes, and was weep- 
ing bitterly. It was Kerenhappuch from the foundry. 

" So the cripple's dead," said Miss Betsey. 

" He ain't then ! " Puck dashed down her apron and 
looked rather defiantly at the speaker. 

" Dying ? " said Miss Betsey. 

" Seems like it," said Puck, with renewed sobs ; " did 
you ever know them as was too good for this world go on 
livhV in it ? If you did, where be they ? Tell me that. 
/ don't see no one about 'ceptin' Chris, as is ripe and 
ready fpr heaven, and on earth still." 

" It will be a happy release for one who is a burden to 
others, and can do nothing for himself," Miss Betsey 
remarked, that being the light in which she had always 
regarded Christopher. 

" Can't do nothing ! " Puck broke forth, indignantly. 
" Who does so much ? Who ever done a day's work like 
Chris, leading folks home to heaven ? Look at them 
children as Chris teaches ! Look at the old people down 
the lane, as no one but Chris ever cared whether they 
was bad or good ! Look at me ! my feet was wanderin' 
every way but right, till Chris took and set 'em straight. 
He may be lame hisself, Chris may, but there's a many 

R 
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that were halting on the road to righteousness as he's 
been feet for ; " and with that Puck's sorrow overcame 
her, and she buried her face once more in her old 
check apron, while she sobbed out again, "Who done 
as much as Chris? just tell me that" 

Miss Betsey felt that she at least had not done as 
much, and half wished she had. 

" Is there anything I can do for him ? " she asked. 

"You can come to him." 

"/go to him!" 

Puck nodded. 

" That's what I'm here for. HeVe asked for you, and 
if 'twas the house itself as Chris wanted I'd fetch it to 
him — somehow." 

"What does he want me for?" 

" How can I tell ? but mind you, there ain't no luck for 
them as won't go when the dyin' sends for 'em." 

Puck spoke vehemently, well-nigh fiercely ; whether it 
was that her vehemence carried Miss Betsey away in spite 
of herself, or that some touch of superstition gave effect 
to Puck's concluding words can never be known ; but 
this much is certain, Miss Betsey actually asked how she 
was to go, since the pony carriage was out already and 
would not be back for an hour or two yet. 

" You can't wait for it. The chay's behind there, at 
the turn of the road, and one of master's men to drive, 
you across the moor," said Puck, who had wisely left the 
chaise out of sight, for fear Miss Betsey should take 
offence at such a token that she was confidently expected 
to obey this hasty summons. Perhaps the pain at her 
heart, a pain that half overpowered her anger towards 
Katharine, or the feeling, that, lonely as she was, it might 
be a relief to go to any one who really wanted her, 
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influenced Miss Betsey now, for she stepped back into 
the road as though she would have set off then and there, 
and have gone to Chris at once. 

Seeing this, Puck relapsed instantly into her usually 
respectful manner to her master's aunt. 

"You ain't never going without wraps, ma'am," said 
Puck, deliberately turning Miss Betsey round towards 
the house, again ; " though the sun's warm, there's a deal 
of wind, and you as has a heart to be considered, and 
isn't like common folk, we all know that." 

While Miss Betsey submitted to be properly equipped 
for her drive, Puck had the chaise brought up to the door, 
and before long the two were rapidly crossing the moor 
to Denton. 

Meantime, in the foundry dwelling-house, Ben leant 
against the wall of the room in which Chris lay and looked 
down sadly enough upon his brother. 

" I don't know about ' dying,' " Chris was saying in 
answer to some remark of Ben's ; " perhaps there is no 
such thing." 

" No such thing ! " repeated Ben. 

"Well, while we are alive we are living, don't 
you see? and afterwards, when we are dead, the 
day's work is done. But just as long as we are living, 
there must be something to be living for, you know — 
something to do." 

The troubled look did not leave Ben's face ; he only 
gathered that Chris did feel himself to be dying,, 
though he expressed it in different words from those Ben 
would have used. There was silence for a little while, 
excepting for the clang of iron now and then that came 
from the shed where Dan with a heavy heart was working 
as usual. 
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" Do you think she"U come? ,, Ben asked, by-and-by, 
when Chris opened his eyes that had closed wearily. 

" Oh yes ; she'll come. I think Puck would bring 
any one to me that I wanted to see to-day — I think she'd 
even bring George Thorne if I wanted to see him." The 
old, shrewd, merry smile played on the lips of Chris as 
he spoke, and Ben smiled too. It was curious that 
though making all due and friendly inquiries at the 
foundry door, George Thorne had not offered to go 
further, or asked to see Chris himself. 

Presently the sound of wheels was heard, and then, 
in another minute or two, Miss Betsey Thorne was 
ushered by Puck into the sick boy's room. 

" This is good of you," Chris said, his eyes brightening 
and holding out his hand; "set a chair, Ben — this is 
very good of you, Aunt Betsey." 

Miss Betsey felt that it was good of her; she was 
intensely surprised to find herself there at all. 

" You look bad," she said, not because the remark was 
in any way comforting, but because she really did not 
know what else to say. 

" I am bad : they tell me I am dying, but I don't 
think so myself, only the doctor ought to know best, 
oughtn't he ? so, since he says I'm dying, and in case he 
should be right, I thought I'd ask you to come and see 
me." 

" Yes," said Miss Betsey, in a questioning tone. 

" And thank you for being good to Katharine," Chris 
went on ; " when you are good to one of us you are good 
to all, Aunt Betsey." 

Miss Betsey broke out into some angry exclamation 
against Katharine. 

" That's what I was afraid of, you know," Chris said, 
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sadly; " but won't you remember Ben is her own brother ? 
She has been pulled both ways all the time, loving us and 
loving you too." 

" Loving me ! " this from Miss Betsey, fiercely. 

" Oh, yes, she loves you : only she was afraid, you see. 
Won't you forgive Katharine? and Ben, too? He's very 
sorry — tell her so, Ben." 

" Indeed, it is true : I'm ashamed of myself, aunt, all 
the more if it makes you angry with Katharine," Ben said, 
heartily; and Miss Betsey wondered what the influence 
could be that tamed this lad, whom she had looked upon 
with such abhorrence : as she listened to Chris, she was, 
without knowing it, under the spell of the same influence 
herself. 

" If I'm not dying — and perhaps I am — we must die 
some day, and life is so quickly over it doesn't seem worth 
while to be very angry with one another, does it — or not 
for very long together? I know it was wrong of Katharine, 
and Ben too — you'll forgive them now though, won't 
you?" 

The pleading voice stopped, and Chris signed to Ben 
for a drink of water that stood by the bedside. 

" You ought not to talk," said Ben, gruffly. 

" I want " a spasm of pain seemed almost to take 

away his breath ; but in the next moment he smiled at 
Miss Betsey. 

"I want peace," he said, distinctly ; "and that we 
should love one another, and forgive one another." 

"I have nothing to forgive you" Miss Betsey said. 

" Oh, yes ! you have, you know — I'm Ben's brother," 
and with that there came the old quaint smile again. 

Miss Betsey really did believe that here was one who 
wanted nothing of her but the love and peace and forgive- 
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ness that he spoke of. How could she refuse it ? When 
Chris held out his hand and asked her to bid him good- 
bye, as there was so much room to fear that they might 
never meet again, and asked her, in bidding him good- 
bye, to set his mind at ease by saying she was not angry 
now, but had forgiven quite not only Katharine and Ben, 
but all the annoyance any one of them had ever caused her, 
and when his voice grew weaker and weaker, although he 
smiled still, Miss Betsey felt her eyes full of tears, and 
bending over him, promised all he wished. And after 
that, full of distress at the rough uncomfortable look of 
all around, she began to talk to Ben quite confidentially 
as to what could be done to make things better ; and 
finally declared she would herself fetch Katharine home 
from Reed Farm, to be with Chris and nurse him while 
he needed it, or until he should need it no longer. And 
Ben agreeing that that would be the greatest possible 
comfort tq them all, Miss Betsey was as good as her 
word; by which means Katharine was fetched away 
from the shooting party early in the afternoon, and before 
she had found a fitting opportunity of speaking apart with 
either Mary Deane or Abel 

Katharine was perhaps as warmly attached to 
Christopher as it was possible for her to be to any one, 
and, full of distress about him now, was grateful for her 
aunt's unusual kindness, and very glad to install herself 
as nurse at the foundry. She was not even told of 
George Thome's visit to Hillside, and, though rather 
alarmed to see that Miss Betsey knew all about 
Ben's audacious exploits, took it for granted she had heard 
of them in Denton, and was inclined to regret she had 
not herself explained the matter since her aunt seemed 
to take it so coolly. In that case Katharine could at 
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least have claimed credit for candour. However, as 
Miss Betsey did not reproach her niece by so much as 
one word, it was better to let well alone, Katharine 
thought, and there was plenty to talk about in Chris's 
illness, and certain suggestions for his comfort which 
Miss Betsey made, so that there were no awkward 
silences seeming to call for allusion to the past, or, per- 
haps, for some apology on Katharine's part. She did 
once say, as they passed the forge, where Jim, when he 
greeted his great-aunt, actually got a nod in return, while 
a flush mounted to the old lady's cheek, 

" It is good of you to be bringing me into Denton 
yourself, aunt : it has been a little hard for me, now and 
then, that so much difference should be made between 
me and the boys — I never thought I deserved it, you 
know." 

" Tdon't think you did," replied Miss Betsey, shortly, 
and then as they pulled up at the foundry, she added in 
a tone Katharine could not quite understand, " I begin 
to think I have made a mistake in trying to separate 
families : as George Thome says, it may be an impossi- 
bility. Take care of Christopher, child, — he is worth it, 
— and let me know all he wants." 

Dan, coming to the entrance, wrung Miss Betsey's 
hand in his. 

" I can't thank you, and I won't try ; it is good of you 
to bring my girl to me when we are in trouble ; but then 
it's nothing new for people to be good to Chris," he 
said. 

" He will get better," pronounced Miss Betsey. 
Dan shook his head. 

"He shall get better," said Miss Betsey, more de- 
cidedly still ; " he must be moved soon to the quiet of 
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Hillside, away from this noise, and dirt, and heated 
furnace of yours, Daniel." 

" He has been used to the noise, and heat, and dirt 
all his life," Dan said. 

41 Then he must learn to get used to better things," 
answered the old lady in her shortest and driest manner, 
and as if she were very angry indeed about something or 
other; but Daniel only wrung her hand again, while 
Katharine stared at them both, but said nothing. 

The time came when she was glad to remember that 
before Miss Betsey drove off she called Katharine to her 
and kissed her, as she said good-bye, bidding her once 
more to be sure and take care of Christopher. 

On the drive home, and after home, which felt lonely 
to her without Katharine, was reached, Miss Betsey 
rather wondered that she could not shake off the remem- 
brance of Puck's words, — " who done as much as Chris ? 
just tell me that ! " — and that they should haunt her 
still, and ring in her ears — or in her heart — which was 
it ? Again and again she put the question to herself, and 
answered it : " Who has done as much ? Not I, for I 
have done nothing ; " and whenever this happened, she 
thought to herself how short a time was left her in which 
to do anything at all. 

"I am an old woman now ; what is there left that I 
can do?" Miss Betsey repeated to herself, as she sat 
alone in the keeping-room, where a small bright fire was 
welcome at evening. Perhaps it was well that she was 
alone, and had but her own thoughts for company ; per- 
haps it was well, very well that, in forgiving Dan's 
boys, and being at peace with all the world, Miss 
Betsey had done all she could do then ; more than that 
is possible for none of us \ and who knows how many 
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misspent years are outweighed by the moment in which 
we do it ? 

George Thorne always declared that he had, in his 
way, done his best that day to make peace in the family, 
and that he should always take a satisfaction in re- 
membering it. Chris, also, in his way, had endeavoured 
to make peace. 

The two ways were different ; so were the results. 
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A PLEASURE PARTY. 

ITTY was feeling dissatisfied with herself, and 
the feeling surprised her. She thought she 
had out-grown the sense of wrong-doing 
that had oppressed her childhood, but at 
Reed Farm this sense seemed to have been 
lying in wait in readiness to haunt her once again. 
There had been nothing to call it forth in the life she 
had led lately ; every one had spoken well of Kitty ; 
constant praise instead of constant blame had been 
awarded her. And here it was the same. Her mother 
was manifestly proud of her ; Katharine welcomed her 
as an equal, indeed as one who had had superior 
advantages to herself ; Abel was always kind ; and would 
Molly dream of chiding Kitty now, or treat with any- 
thing but the utmost respect her mistress's young 
daughter who had come back looking so much " the lady" 
as Molly expressed it ? 

Kitty was not as yet aware that in gradually losing 
that sense of struggling with her own nature she had 
also gradually lost something of the earnest wish to lead 
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a higher life that had accompanied it And yet, 
wandering about the familiar home places from which 
she had been absent for a whole year, — and Kitty was 
young enough for a year to seem a great while to her, — 
it struck her that it had been a better self that used to 
wander there ; that she was not so good as the child 
Kitty, who had felt herself to be so wicked. 

Life had been very easy to her, and it would be 
easier still in the future if she went away with Alice, and 
yet, — was it the life that Kitty really longed for in 
her heart ? 

She knew so exactly how it would be. Pleasant 
expeditions to beautiful places, pictures to see, music to 
enjoy ; Alice's friendship always the same ; people 
making less and less difference between the two girls, and 
Richard coming and going. 

At this stage of her reflections a smile dimpled Kitty's 
cheek, as she leant against the tool-house door and the 
fresh wind fluttered the ribbon of her hat and dis- 
arranged the hair that never would lie quite flat and 
smooth let Kitty do what she might to bring about that 
desirable effect Richard had been far more urgent than 
Alice that Kitty should cast in her lot with "his people." 
Alice only wished Kitty to please herself, and was as 
sweet over it as she was in everything, with an unselfish- 
ness that was quite unconscious and seemed to have been 
born with her. 

Even Kitty, shrewd as she generally was, mistook at 
times the gentle nature of her friend, and thought her 
too indifferent, too serenely happy whateyer happened, 
to have any very ardent wishes of her own. She clung 
to Kitty, was easily influenced by her stronger nature, 
and thinking her more clever than herself, — which was 
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true enough, — was never surprised that Richard found 
it amusing to talk to Kitty, and not at all surprised that 
he should admire her, for Alice herself admired Kitty 
very much. She used to claim credit from him for the 
wisdom of her plan for educating her friend, and re- 
mind him gaily of the rude things he had once said of 
it, and be quite pleased that he had no longer any in- 
clination to say rude things at all, but agreed with her 
that the plan had turned out admirably. A little sigh 
now and then, a little wish that Kitty could teach her 
to be as amusing to Dick as Kitty was herself — nothing 
more than that disturbed the peace of Alice. 

Kitty was more clear-sighted. It was only of late — 
within this last twelvemonth — that Dick had taken much 
notice of her, or amused himself by talking the nonsense 
common amongst triflers like himself, — innocent non- 
sense enough, which Alice considered only " fun " and 
" Dick's way," and to which Kitty never attached any 
real importance, but the habit of trifling had begun 
slowly to deteriorate a character that had once promised 
to be a fine one, and might still be so should Kitty open 
her eyes in time. 

" I suppose life is never or very seldom the sort of 
grand great gift I once fancied it was," the girl said to 
herself. "I am sure mine is commonplace enough; 
where's the use of worrying oneself to try and make it 
anything more ? I may as well get all the enjoyment out 
of it I can." 

And yet Kitty, glancing at the narrow entrance to 
her old "thinking-corner," did not pass it to enter the 
quaint nook, of the very existence of which she had 
never yet told any one in all the world. There was not 
a creature in sight Abel and John, and, of course, the 
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two boys, were with the shooters in the Sheepcote woods ; 
the sound of the guns was heard from time to time ; 
every other man and boy about the place was in the 
corn-field, and Mrs. Deane and Katharine, engaged in 
making all kinds of preparations for the luncheon, were 
safe at home. If she had so chosen there was nothing 
to prevent Kitty from fulfilling the intention with which 
she had left the house, and creeping unnoticed into her 
" den " to watch from thence for the coming of Alice ; but 
Kitty did not so choose. 

She may have dreaded meeting there her old self 
perched up in the old corner amongst the ivy leaves : 
that child who looked out upon life with such serious 
eyes, and the inmost desire of whose heart was to be 
good ; that child who, wilfully wishing to live her life in 
her own way, still meant it to be so good and true and 
noble a life, and had still faith that it might be such. 
This girl, standing outside, her fancy half-caught by 
frivolous unmeaning talk, her vanity flattered by the wish 
of her friends that she should spend with them their 
pleasant careless days, may not have cared to be con- 
fronted by that other girl within, whose dawning aims 
were so lofty and so pure, and who might have looked 
at her with some reproach across the years that lay 
between them. 

Or Kitty may have had no such dreamy fancy in her 
head at all, and have only feared to soil her dress by 
squeezing into the old dusty corner. However that may 
be, she did not go in, but waited where she was until, 
at the sight of Alice coming along the road, Kitty tried 
to shake off that dissatisfied feeling, — a relic of the 
earnest childhood on which she seemed now finally to 
have turned her back, — and went to meet her friend. 
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There are so many who, once full of high resolves 
that their lives shall be good and noble, miss the way 
to make them so from not recognising the glory shed 
over the most narrow round of daily duty by the sense 
of the presence of God, and the absence of such glory 
upon a path that is one of self-pleasing only. And so 
they let slip the aspirations of their youth, and drift 
idly with the stream, satisfied if they steer clear of any 
visible shipwreck, of any outward and glaring wrong cal- 
culated to shock " other people." 

Alice was alone; she said Mrs. Hetherington was 
coming by-and-by, and meantime the two girls walked 
together to where the turnip field, outside Sheepcote 
wood and lying between that and the little coppice, 
skirted it on the side near Reed Farm. The bright 
September sunshine was over everything, and this spot 
was sheltered from the wild sweet wind that had come 
so opportunely, and would do so much good. The 
men were making the most of it in the harvest field, for 
old Caleb who was accounted weather-wise, shook his 
head at the sky all flecked with white fleecy clouds, and 
declared, when the wind dropped they should have 
more rain. The "Folkestone lasses," he said, were 
never abroad for nothing. There was a lovely flush of 
autumn tints stealing now over the trees ; and from this 
distance, the Virginia creeper, trained up one side of the 
farm-house, glowed like a crimson flame. 

" We might go with them through the coppice," Kitty 
said, as the figures of the shooters emerged one by one 
from the wood, and showed amongst the turnips, over 
which they were to shoot, and so work to the coppice, 
and be down at the farm by luncheon time. 

" Indeed, we might not ! " exclaimed Alice. " I 
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wonder at you, Kitty ; how can you bear to see things 
shot?" 

"Oh, a great many girls do ! " an awkward remem- 
brance came over Kitty just then of how often in by- 
gone days she had trotted after Abel when he was out 
with his gun, and had even carried home his rabbits for 
him. 

" A great many do ! 99 repeated Alice, a little indig- 
nantly ; " and a great many do go to Hurlingham to see 
pigeons shot ; but for all that I shall leave Dick to kill 
his partridges by himself. Have you found out whether 
your mother wants to keep you at home, Kitty ? " 

" No one wants me," said Kitty, a worried look steal- 
ing over her pretty face. 

" We do — mother and I." 

" No ; that is the mistake. You like to have me with 
you, and I love you for it, and am not ungrateful ; but 
it is for my sake, like all you have ever done for me ; 
for yourselves any stranger would serve th$ purpose just 
as well." 

" Indeed, it would not ! I will have no stranger. If 
you do not come, mother and I can get on perfectly by 
ourselves," said Alice, who was wrapped up in her 
mother, and who did not for the moment see that she 
was arguing on the wrong side. 

" There ! " Kitty said half sadly, though she could 
not help laughing, " that is just what I mean. You have 
no real need of me ; and as for home — my place, if I ever 
had one, is filled up, or I have missed it somehow." 

"Well, don't look worried — what is there to worry 
about ? You know you would like to come, and if your 
mother does not want you, and we do, it seems very 
simple, Kitty." 
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" Nothing ever is so simple as all that," Kitty said 
impatiently. Only she herself knew of any reason why 
it might be better for her even to go amongst strangers, if 
she could not be content at home, than to go with Alice. 
And the reason, such as it was, Kitty did not choose 
to acknowledge to herself ; it seemed attaching too much 
importance to " Dick's way " to allow it actually to 
influence her plans. Vaguely, however, Kitty could not 
help feeling that something amusing and interesting 
would drop out of her life altogether if the nonsense 
between herself and Richard came suddenly to an end. 
When, by-and-by, the sportsmen came up with the girls, 
and stopped to exchange a merry word with them, Dick 
trying to persuade them to go through the coppice with 
the guns, and Alice horrified at such a proposal, Kitty 
felt it was all very pleasant. She and Alice and Dick 
formed a group apart, and got on so well with one 
another ; Abel listened with a quiet smile to all the 
nonsense exchanged between the other three ; the boys 
were only anxious to get on, and voted it a great nuis- 
ance that girls should go out shooting at alL Finally 
the beaters were sent into the wood, and the young men 
shot along the cover side, Kitty and Alice walking with 
them. It was quite the natural order of things that 
Alice should be overruled and over-persuaded by the 
others, and though she hid her eyes at every shot, and 
would not glance towards the birds, Kitty turned out just 
as bad — or as good — as Alice, for the sight of the first 
poor fluttering wing and glazing eye was enough, and 
more than enough, for her, and after that the girls fell 
far behind, and when the corner of the wood nearest to 
the farm was reached they found Richard waiting alone 
for them to come up. The boys had run across the in- 
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tervening field to the house, John was walking away in 
the same direction, and Abel was just within the wood 
arranging some matter with the beaters. Richard stood 
outside. At that moment Mrs. Hetherington came in at 
the gate ; Alice went to meet her. 

" Well ; have you decided ? " Dick asked eagerly as 
soon as he found himself alone with Kitty. 

" I can't decide." 

" They want you very much." 

She shook her head. 

"/want you, Kitty." 

" It cannot matter to you," said Kitty, feeling it quite 
irresistible to play Richard off and hear what he would 
say next. 

" It does matter to me : some day I will tell you how 
much it matters. And you know Alice is set upon it." 
" She is very kind." 

" It is you who ought to be kind, and do as we all 
wish. Come ; for one year only, Kitty — will you promise 
to go with them for one year ? " 

" Oh, a promise is too binding," she said ; " I can't make 
up my mind to that." 

"I want you to be bound. Just say you promise." 
Dick took her hand, and Kitty, to get rid of him, ex- 
claimed h alf laughing as she drew it away again, " Well, 
I do promise, Mr. Richard, if that will satisfy you." As 
she said it she felt rather glad to have the matter at an 
end, and, as Dick said, it was for one year only. 

" Kitty ! Miss Alice is half way to the house. I am 
surprised to find you here — Mrs. Hetherington has 
arrived too." 

Abel's voice was hard and stern, and unlike any tone 
in which he ever had spoken to Kitty in her life till now 

s 
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She looked up at him amazed. That Abel should be 
angry with her was after all a far more important matter 
in Kitty's eyes than anything Dick Hetherington could do 
or say. She really forgot Dick at that moment 

" I was only waiting for you, Abel," she said 

The hurt tone, the straightforward look from those in- 
nocent girlish eyes, reassured Abel at once. He smiled 
at his sister as he patted her on the shoulder : 

"Well, run away now. It vexed me to see you 
giggling here ; it seemed neglectful to Mrs. Hether- 
ington, you know ; " but when Kitty had obeyed and set 
off after Alice, Abel turned to Richard. 

"What was it Kitty promised you just now, Mr. 
Richard ? " he asked. 

" To do as Mrs. Morven wishes, and go abroad with 
her ; you know I spoke to you about it before," answered 
Dick, promptly. 

" I have said nothing against it hitherto, but I shall 
now. I mean to advise Kitty to stay at home." 

"What's that for?" 

" Because it is my place to take care of my sister, sir," 
said Abel. 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. 

" Your sister is in no danger that I know of." 

And then Abel said, hotly, 

" I suppose it is because you are a gentleman that you 
feel free to idle and trifle away your life, and. never to 
care for what the consequences may be of anything that 
amuses you for the moment If that's being a gentle- 
man, I'm thankful to have been born a working-man with 
some sense of duty as a guide to go by." 

" I think you have said enough," observed Richard, 
haughtily. 
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" I've not said too much, sir — not a word. You may 
mean nothing. I don't suppose you do mean anything ; 
but how can you tell what meaning a young girl puts upon 
such words and looks ? It all comes of just pleasing 
yourself for the moment, and playing out your life, in- 
stead of living it as a man should. But I am not going 
to stand by and see Kitty turned into an idle, flirting, 
giggling girl : she's made for better things." 

"Look here, Abel Thorne, — I repeat you've said 
enough." Richard was intensely angry. 

" I'm not going to stand by and see the child made 
unhappy either, sir," Abel went on, — " which she may be 
if she takes seriously what is nonsense to you. We were 
little lads together, Mr. Richard, you and I, and if I 
have said too much, I ask your pardon, sir, but my mind 
•is to keep Kitty at home, and that I tell you fairly." 

Richard did not answer, and the two men walked 
silently towards the house, nor was a word exchanged 
between them until Dick prepared to step through the 
water, which, though it was shallower now and had 
receded a little, still overspread the field by the ponds' 
side much as Ned had so enthusiastically described. 

" Better not, sir," Abel said then in his usual tone ; 
"you can't well tell the causeway between the ponds, 
and might make a false step." 

" I ought to know it under any depth of water," said 
Richard. 

But Abel insisted upon taking him round by the gate. 

" I'll have the ponds filled up," said Richard, boyishly 
glad that Abel seemed to have laid aside his resentment, 
and that a disagreeable subject was dropped between 
them. 

"You might do worse," said Abel; "my mother 
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always disliked them ; they make the place damp too, so 
people say." 

"You've been long enough finding that out," said 
Richard ; " but I've a good mind to fill them up anyway. 
I don't see the use of the ponds myself." 

"There's no use in them, sir," said Abel, and the two 
fell to discussing ways and means, and what could be 
grown on the space now occupied by the fish-ponds Kitty 
hated so much ; which safe subject of discourse lasted 
Abel and Dick until they reached the house. 

Alice Morven wondered the shooting luncheon which 
had been one of the festivals of her childhood should 
disappoint her now. It was not as it used to be, she 
thought Were they all out of spirits, or was it only 
that they had all grown older? No one seemed quite at 
ease, no one that is to say but Mary Deane and Mrs. 
Hetherington, who talked happily enough together, and 
were quite unconscious of the varied emotions of the 
young people. Abel, kind and courteous as usual, was 
pre-occupied and grave. It pained him to see how 
Katharine avoided his eye, and how ill at ease John was 
in her company, knowing her to be still in ignorance of 
his confession to his brother. Abel decided that he had 
been wrong in not allowing Katharine to be told ; it was 
a false position for them all. Katharine on her part 
wished she had stayed away from Reed Farm. She had 
not thought it would make her so unhappy to see Abel 
and remember the wrong she had done him. As for 
Kitty, she felt oppressed by that new sense of having 
missed her place in her own home. It was Katharine 
who jumped up to fetch what was wanted ; indeed Kitty 
would not have known where to lay her hand on things 
as Katharine did, and upon the only occasion that Kitty 
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did venture into the kitchen, Molly entreated her not to 
" fluster her," for Kitty had no need to put her hand to 
anything when Miss Katharine was there, and knew just 
what was wanted. Coming back, too, Kitty upset a 
water caraffe ; it reminded her sadly of old days, only 
now no one scolded, but there was a great commotion, 
and Kitty had not helped, but done mischief, just as she 
used to do. 

It was a relief to Katharine when soon after luncheon 
she was fetched away by her aunt, There had been no 
opportunity to speak quietly to Mary Deane — certainly 
none to speak to Abel. It must be for another time. 
Richard had no inclination to pursue his sport later in 
the afternoon ; he walked home quietly with his step- 
mother and Alice. The shooting luncheon had been, 
like many another party of pleasure, a failure, and Abel 
was glad to turn all his attention to the harvesting, and 
to keep John to help him, so that one field of corn at 
least might be safely housed before the bad weather with 
which Caleb Law threatened them should return. It 
was settled that John should pass one more night at 
Reed Farm. 
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A day's work ended. 

|HE wind had dropped the next morning, but 
although the dawn seemed to give promise 
of a fine day to come, Caleb Law still shook 
his head, for there were the "Folkestone 
Lasses " stealing up the sky, and gathering 
together into low grey clouds. 

" Like all the lasses as ever I heard on, the/re up to 
mischief," said Caleb ; " but maybe we'll have most of 
the corn safe before night" 

With this end in view every one was astir early at the 
farm. Abel, who fancied himself the earliest of all, 
when he came softly down the wooden stair met his 
mother at the foot. 

" Up already ! " he said, " and I stepping softly, not 
to disturb you, mother." 

"It's not often I have let you go out without a 
comfortable meal, is it ? " she asked ; " but to-day you'll 
have to wait a bit — those lazy hussies are but just turning 
on their pillows." 
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This description was not, however, strictly correct; 
the lazy hussies were tumbling on their clothes in hot 
haste, frightened out of their wits at the awful fact of the 
mistress being down before them. 

"You don't look well, lad ; what is it ? * Mary Deane 
went on as she followed Abel to the door, through which 
the morning air blew freshly. 

"I don't know that anything^ the matter," Abel said, 
laughing a little and passing his hand across his brow ; 
" I'm tired, I think ; I feel as though I'd finished a day's 
work." 

"The day's work is just begun," said his mother, 
"and I suppose it's not many more that we shall get 
through together. You've been a good son to me, lad. 
I shall miss you, sorely, though I did once wish to have 
John about the place." 

He did not say then that there was no longer any 
need for them to part, but though a little while before 
he had been in a hurry to go out, he seemed to have 
forgotten it now. His mother's unwonted gentleness 
was pleasant to him ; it tempted him to linger while a 
few more kind half-joking words passed between them. 
At last Mary Deane, wondering what should make her 
feel so soft-hearted over her big boy that morning, bade 
him go and try whether a morning bath would freshen 
him up, and promised him a first-rate breakfast by the 
time he was ready for it As he went away he heard 
her voice scolding the maids, and a great commotion in 
the upper part of the house, betokening that the boys 
were awake and getting up. 

Down by the ponds there was hardly a breath of wind. 
The tall reeds stood motionless and upright in the still 
air ; the water shone like a sheet of silver in the early 
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morning sun. Kitty, roused by the stir in the house, the 
scurrying of the maids in their room near hers, and the 
noise with which Ned and Joe began every new day, got 
up and began to dress. From her window she saw Abel 
walk down to the bathing-place, which even in the busiest 
times was kept tolerably free from weeds, and stand there 
looking round him in the cool, clear light Kitty vaguely 
wondered what he could be thinking of. 

Abel was thinking that the words in which he had 
replied to his mother's question, when she had met him 
first that day, were true — he did feel as though his day's 
work were done, for what had he left to work for ? It 
seemed to him that he did not quite know what to do, 
or what was worth doing, now so much had come to an 
end for him. The fancy came across him that even the 
familiar things he had looked on all his life had suddenly 
grown, in some strange way, unfamiliar ; as though the 
spirit that had animated them was gone and only the 
outward form left. But even while he gazed on the 
scene where hitherto all his duties had lain and his quiet 
days had passed, he took courage. " Faithful unto 
death " had always been a favourite text with him. Why 
leave off work before sunset? Why rest before night 
had come? There was still something to do. Kitty to 
guard; his mother to care for; even to John and 
Katharine Abel might be of use. He tried to think of 
them and of their future. It did not please Abel that 
they should have nothing to look to but the favour of 
Miss Betsey ; harm enough he thought had come of that 
already. He wished them to be prepared for a change 
in her mood towards them, and, if possible, to be in 
some way, however humble, independent of her 
altogether. And then that dreamy feeling came over 
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him again, that all this was no business of his, for his 
day's work was done. 

" I've won nothing in it I once hoped to win ; I have 
never pleased myself," he thought ; but with that thought 
came the remembrance of his Lord, Who " pleased not 
Himself," and a glow came over Abel, for he was one 
who could with truth say, " Wherever I have seen the 
print of His shoe in the earth, there have I coveted t:> 
set my foot too." If he had done so, with however 
faltering a tread, if his life had been spent for others, and 
not for himself, was that a thing to regret ? Truly, no ! 

Abel stood in the dawn of this new day with a strange 
peace and joy in his heart, and his face wore a serene 
and happy look, wanting in the face of the successful 
wooer who was in Abel's place. 

It was early still. A knot of labourers in the barn-yard 
discussed the day's work to come ; they were hanging 
about till Abel should set them off. Caleb Law was 
there, and John came from the house, with a towel 
across his arm. 

John felt a certain shame in Abel's presence, and 
when he saw him standing near the ponds, wondered, as 
Kitty had done, what he could be thinking of to be idling 
on so busy a day, and wondered, too, what his first words 
would be. Abel turned his head with a smile as John 
came up, 

"Going to bathe? " he said ; "take care of the weeds." 

" I ought to know how to do that," John answered. 

" Well, take care, that is all : you have not been here 
of a morning for a long while now. And I say, John, do 
you know Martin is in want of some one again at Morris 
Moor?" 

"Is he?" 
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" Yes ; it seems as though everything had come round 
again and was pretty much the same as three — nearer 

four years ago it is now — excepting " Abel broke off 

and let his gaze wander to the low line of hills beyond 
the moor, the hills that were shining now through a veil 
of misty sunlight. 

" Excepting that you had never called me * sneak, ' 
and ' coward ' then ! " John broke out, his voice shaking 
in a sudden access of repentant grief. 

" You might forget that ; it came upon me suddenly/' 
Abel said. 

" It was true ! You only spoke the truth." 

" That is all over ; we have shaken hands upon that," 
Abel went on quietly ; " she has grown to like you best ; 
you must be goocj to her : and as for us, it would be a 
poor thing to quarrel with a brother and lose him too 
because I have lost my girl. It might be worked now, I 
fancy, for you to have Morris Moor and yet keep an eye 
on Hillside. Cousin Thorne has grown accustomed to 
your not living there entirely and still over-seeing matters. 
You are older than I was four years ago you know, and 
steadier than you used to be." 

" I will be steady," John said. 

"Yes, you must be that for Katharine's sake : and for 
your own, because it is right." 
" I will." 

Abel smiled at the emphasis with which John spoke. 

" And remember about Morris Moor. Mr. Stevenson 
would be the man to see about it." 

"What a good fellow you are, Abel ! " John exclaimed. 
He was touched to the heart that his brother should be 
taking thought for his future, who had marred the future 
of Abel himself. 
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John had been undressing while these few words were 
exchanged between the brothers, and now went into the 
water ; Abel, although he had come there to bathe, had 
lost the time in thought; Caleb Law was turning the 
corner of the house to ask for orders, and Abel went to 
meet him, only calling out once more to John to mind 
the weeds. 

" All right," John called in answer, and almost at the 
same moment gave another call — a call for help. He 
had struck out too far ; the treacherous water, shining in 
the sunlight^ had filled the pond to overflowing, but be- 
neath the weeds had gained ground more than even Abel 
knew of— close to home and safety, John was fighting 
for his life. 

The near neighbourhood of safety, the sight of the 
familiar house with smoke rising from the chimneys and 
floating away in blue wreaths upon the still air, the 
brief moment of time that separated his ordinary every- 
day life from this horrible sense of danger, made the 
struggle fearful to John. It was such a simple thing to ' 
do, just to bathe at the old safe bathing-place on the 
Reed ponds ; he had done it so often — it could not be 
that there was danger now. If only the banks were not 
so steep and straight ; if only the ponds were not sd full 
this year. Drowning ? — it must be some bad dream. — 
how could he be drowning ? why there was the house — 
within a stone's throw. Abel was close at hand — it needed 
only one struggle more. The weeds dragged John down 
— the strong swimmer was as helpless as an infant. 

But no time was lost. Abel turned and ran towards 
the pond with just a passing thought that it was well he, 
also, was not in the water, but dressed, and his trusty 
clasp-knife in his pocket To take it out, open it, fling 
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off his coat and plunge in to John's rescue, was the work 
of little more than a moment Before old Caleb had 
taken in what had happened, or bethought him of 
summoning the labourers to help, AbePs cheery voice 
was heard. 

" Strike out, boy ! you are clear now 1 " 

John did instinctively strike out, with the feeling of 
shaking off some horrible nightmare. He had been right 
— it could not be that this dread, unfamiliar death was to 
come to him in the old familiar spot 

And then there came a shout that brought Kitty from 
the house, to see the men hastening round the corner, to 
see them stand grouped about the pond, to see one leave 
the group and run at Caleb's bidding to take the gate off 
its hinges, to try and push past the others and to be only 
half conscious that it was old Caleb who forced her back 
and would not let her go on, hardly to know what it 
was he said, but to obey as if in a dream, and yet 
knowing it was all real and with that strange sense of 
having known it already, and of having waited for this 
moment all her life, and to stand half stunned amongst 
the geraniums, their scarlet petals flashing in the sun- 
light To stand there for hours, it seemed to Kitty, tiil 
the seldom opened front door was thrown wide, and men 
passed through it carrying Abel in their arms, and so up 
to the porch room and there laid him down. 

No one had done for him what he had done for John. 
The delay had been too great, the banks were too steep, 
the knife had slipped from his fingers, the chances were 
all against him. 

"He'd got hisself that twisted in them weeds; that 
matted in 'em — and all for Mr. John," Kitty heard one 
of the men say, as he passed out again. 
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No one had noticed her. They were all gone now. 
Everything was still and peaceful after the short tumult. 
. The smoke rose quietly as before — the water shone in 
the sun. 

Suddenly a scream from her mother pierced Kitty's 
ears. John came to the open door ; he could not speak, 
but he held out his hand to Kitty as though he needed 
her, and she took it and went in with him. 

They thought he could hardly have been in the water 
long enough to have killed | him — or so they told each 
other, refusing as yet to face this sorrow that had come 
upon them, refusing to entertain this dread guest that 
had crossed the threshold. The doctor came ; all that 
could be done was done, but all was of no avail. 

In the darkened house Kitty took up her load at last 
She was the first to say, 

" He is gone." 

John seemed almost beside himself, but in a quiet, 
stunned way. There was no one to take the lead or give 
the necessary orders but Kitty ; her mother's screams 
filled the house, for she had found relief in violent 
hysterics. The manhood of the poor boys forsook them 
altogether ; they sobbed like children, and clung to their 
sister crying. Somehow or other she found words to 
comfort them, attended to her mother, and was the one 
to whom all seemed to turn. 

"You've a way with you, miss — it's most like his 
ways," said Molly, crying bitterly some hours later. " I'm 
not as good as I ought to be, but I mean to try, for I'd 
like to go to the same place as he has gone to," she said, 
amidst her tears. 

"We will help one another to follow him, dear Molly," 
answered Kitty, with her hand on Molly's shoulder, " and 
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now you know the little boys must have some dinner — 
we must all have some." 

Kitty wondered at herself that she should speak and 
move so quietly, and that her eyes were dry. Yes, they 
must have dinner, and the men must get on with the 
corn. The sunlight had died away; the sky was grey 
with clouds ; work must not stand still, even for death. 

Finding John almost incapable of giving orders, or of 
attending to anything at all, Kitty stepped out herself to 
where Caleb still lingered near the door, and bade him 
see to the harvest work 

" It must not be neglected," she said. 

" I'd have giv' my life for young master's," the old man • 
said, wistfully ; " there's a many would." 

"But God only wanted Abel's life," Kitty answered 
quite quietly, and added a few words of comfort to the 
old servant, who had known her from her birth, and then 
went back to hang over her mother, half worn out now 
by the violence of her grief, and only sobbing from time 
to time. And so the day wore away, and late in the 
afternoon Richard Hetherington and Alice came to the 
door. Kitty opened it herself. 

Alice held out her hands to her. 

" Is this true — this that we have heard ? Oh, Kitty, it 
can't be true ! " she said, in a hushed voice. 

" Yes ; it is quite true," Kitty answered. 

She did not ask Alice to come in, but, in a dull, list- 
less way, Kitty felt pleased that her friend had come to 
her. 

" We hoped there might be some exaggeration," Dick 
said ; he looked shocked and pained as Kitty told in a 
few words how it had been. 

"'Dear, don't cry like this," she said to Alice, who, 
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half-frightened at Kitty's own calmness, had thrown her 
arms round her neck and was weeping now ; "you should 
not have brought her, Mr. Richard." 

" She would come. Look here, Mrs. Hetherington is 
at the gate ; we meant only to inquire, but Alice would 
see you." 

" Of course I wanted to see her," interrupted Alice. 

" But I will come to you," said Kitty, soothing the girl 
who still clung to her. 

"Ah, but when? I want you now. It was so dread- 
ful, so sudden. My poor Kitty ! " 

" In a day or two, as soon as ever I can, I will come 
to you ; but, indeed, you must go now. Mother is fret- 
ting too much for me to ask you in. I shall never 
forget you came as soon as you knew we were in trouble, 
Miss Alice dear." Kitty signed to Richard to take Alice 
back to the carriage without delay, and yet seemed 
hardly to like to let her go, as the two girls fondled one 
another. 

"It will rain soon," Richard said; "come, Alice." 
But when he had gone with her a step or two, Dick 
turned. 

" I am coming back myself, you know," he said ; 
"Kitty — I should like to see him once more. It is 
dreadful his life should be cut short so suddenly." 

Kitty bowed her head gravely in assent. 

" I will take you to him : when you have left Miss 
Alice at the gate, you will find me here waiting for you." 

The first few drops of rain were falling now : the sky 
was dull and lowering. In the corn field that had been 
Abel's last care, the men were hurrying to make up for 
lost time. Kitty wondered at herself again that she 
could feel an interest in watching them, and speculating 
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as to whether the field would be cleared before night 
Then she found herself repeating Dick's words. That 
/.bel's life had been cut short, was not the impression 
strong upon her just now. It almost seemed that it had 
never been complete, until the seal of an unselfish death 
was set upon it There had never seemed any effort in 
the " patient continuance in well-doing," she had always 
remembered in Abel, and now this ending, sudden 
though it had been, seemed to have nothing abrupt 
about it, but to be the fitting harmonious close to all his 
life. But — the old question ! how would it be with 
herself? It would be a " cutting short," she fancied, if 
she were called suddenly away. Perhaps because she 
had never chosen her part, and pursued it steadily, so 
that nothing was complete but all chaotic in her. Now 
moved by good, now by selfish, wayward impulses, never 
continuing in one stay. It should be different hence- 
forth, Kitty thought When Richard came back she had 
gone out across the yard to the dairy, and stood there in 
the softly falling rain, giving some low-voiced order to 
Molly. The beasts must be foddered ; the cows milked, 
though Abel lay dead within the house. It cost Kitty no 
effort to fulfil the duties that seemed to crowd upon her 
to-day ; she was not even conscious of doing them for 
AbePs sake ; and yet the thought of Abel was in all she 
said or did. 

Seeing Richard waiting for her at the door, Kitty went 
towards him and led the way into the house, and past 
the closed door of the parlour, in which Mrs. Deane sat 
weeping, to the foot of the stairs. 
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HEAVY HOURS. 

S was the case in most of the old houses in 
that part of the world, the stairs at Reed 
rm were shut off by a swing door at the 
foot of them. When Richard and Kitty 
had passed through this door, and it had 
closed again after them, Richard stood still and held out 
his hand. 

" Wait one moment/' he said ; " do not go into the 

room where he is, just directly; let us first " he 

broke off. 

Kitty was standing a step or two above him ; she 
turned directly and held out her hand also, gravely and 
quietly, and as though she had expected this action on 
the part of Richard. 

" Yes, we must bid each other good-bye," she said ; 
" I shall not be able to leave my mother now." 

"You promised— only yesterday." 

Richard scarcely knew what to say. Abel's words of 
the day before had not been without effect, an effect 
intensified by AbePs sudden death. It was from some 

T 
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feeling that it might be wronging Kitty — trifling with 
her — not to remind her of her promise, rather than from 
any wish to keep her to it, that Dick spoke now ; indeed 
he was conscious of a sense of self-sacrifice forcing him 
to consider himself on his part bound by mere idle 
words to which Kitty might possibly have attached too 
much weight Dick did not mean to trifle through life 
any more, and so to justify the opinion Abel had ex- 
pressed of him. An older or a wiser man would have 
acted differently, but at that moment Dick was following 
the first strong impulse he had ever experienced to do 
right, regardless of any consequences, good or evil, to 
himself. Still Kitty's words were a relief to him. 

" Yesterday ; that seems so far off," she said. There 
is no experience we go through that obliterates the sense 
of Time as death does. Kitty was feeling this now. 
She could hardly believe it was only yesterday that she 
had stood with Abel at the cover-side when the sun was 
shining and the leaves turning to russet autumn tints. 
It felt years since she had heard the familiar voice or 
seen the kind smile on his face. That which has gone 
irrevocably into the past, is at once removed so infinitely 
far from us, and Kitty was feeling oppressed and half- 
bewildered by the sense of this — "yesterday is so far off," 
she repeated, " and it was all folly and nonsense. There 
does not seem any room in life for folly and nonsense 
now that Abel is dead." 

He had dropped her hand and followed her up the 
wooden stairs, that creaked with every step, to the dark 
passage ending in the door of the porch room. He 
would not go up to it yet, however, but leant upon the 
broad low oaken balustrade at the stair-head, and went 
on speaking in a low voice. 
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" Alice will be disappointed," he said ; " you care for 
her, if not for me." 

Kitty smiled rather sadly. 

" That was all nonsense," she said again, wondering 
how it ever could have appeared to her anything else. 
In the light of truth, never so clear and undimmed as 
when death is present in our homes, she knew now what 
a passing folly it had been — hardly to be called a temp- 
tation, for one serious thought of Alice would have 
banished it at once. There was no treachery in Kitty ; 
and yet she blushed to remember that she had loitered 
even momentarily on the brink of this shallow stream of 
an unworthy, trifling life. " There does not seem any- 
thing real but the life Abel led ; everything else, except 
to be good, and true, and unselfish as he was, seems of 
so little consequence now. And it will be over so soon, 
you know ; we have such a short time." 

" You feel that because of the shock you have had," 
said Richard, speaking much more at his ease now that 
the conversation had glanced aside from their relations 
to each other ; " everything appears short when it is over ; 
and, when you come to think of it, what a cruel pity it 
is he should never have had his own way, or married 
Katharine. He might have been so happy; such a 
good start as he had, and only my age ; it seems wasted, 
doesn't it?" 

Kitty felt years older than Richard at that moment ; 
she was even aware of a faint feeling of amusement at 
hearing her old childish lamentations repeated by him. 

" Wasted ? I do not think any noble life can be that, 
Mr. Richard, or that any life can be more noble than one 
spent for duty as Abel's was, or more Christ-like." 

"I know it has taught me a lesson," said Dick; "I 
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can never forget him. We were little lads together, you 
know, Kitty, and friends then, as you and Alice have 
been. I can never forget him. We will try and live like 
him always." 

Kitty assented by a silent gesture. Dick and she just 
then were very much like grown-up children, planning, 
as Chris and Kitty had once planned, to be " perfectly 
good henceforth ; " but planning now — at all events, 
on Kitty's part — with a truer sense of the need for 
struggling, a safer mistrust of self, a more earnest cry 
for help. They were quite silent for a moment or two ; 
the ticking of the tall eight-day clock in the passage 
corner sounded loud and distinct Then Kitty said, 

"You talk of what he was to you, Mr. Richard; 
think what he was to me ! In this very room — " 

"One moment;" Richard touched her hand nerv- 
ously to check her movement towards the porch room ; 
"it was so awfully sudden," he said. 

" But it is not awful to see him now," she answered 
softly. "He always stood between me and dreadful 
things. When I was a child he -saved me from death 
itself, and in this very room, years ago, when grandad 
died, and I stood a frightened awestruck little creature 
by the bed — how well I remember it ! it was Abel who 
brought home to me that death was only the natural 
happy ending to a well spent life. He saved me from 
such a horror then ; and now, perhaps, I don't know, 
but it may be that his death just at 'this time has saved 
me from a selfish, idle life instead of one such as his 
was always. Oh, I am glad, thankful, he never knew 
how foolish and silly I was lately ! " Kitty concluded, 
with a sudden warmth of manner and an eager flush upon 
her face. 
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Dick had the grace to be silent. Kitty did not hear 
then, or ever, of the few words of remonstrance her 
conduct, and that of Richard himself, had called forth 
from Abel. 

" If I cry," Kitty went on in a hushed voice, for her 
hand was now upon the latch of the porch-room door, 
and tears were falling fast, " if I cry it is because he is 
gone and I shall see his face and hear his voice no 
more, not because I would have him back. Don't you 
fancy that if any one, when they are gone away from us 
and the door shut so that we cannot follow them, or see 
them any more at all — if any one hears the " Well done, 
good and faithful servant," it is those who have been 
good always, faithful always, in their quiet, daily lives, as 
Abel was?" 

"I am sure of it," Richard said; "it is hard not to 
wish him back." 

" No," she answered through her tears, " it goes on, 
' enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.' I think he has 
heard those words. *We may rejoice for him, and yet be 
very sorry for ourselves. I don't think God is angry 
with us for being sorry for ourselves — for feeling the great 
pain of parting very much." 

Then they went together into the quiet, shaded room, 
where grandad had once lain, and where now lay the 
form of the young strong man, but they stood there in 
silence. No more words passed between them. The 
mute protest that in the midst of life we are in death, 
and that the end may come to any one of us at any 
moment, echoed more loudly than words could do; in 
that silent presence everything frivolous and unworthy 
seemed to fall away out of their lives and leave them 
nobler. 
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" I can never forget him," Richard said again as they 
went away ; I shall be better all my life for having 
known Abel." 

And this was true, though whether it would have been 
to any great extent true had Abel continued living may 
be doubted, Dick being one who needed to have things 
startlingly brought home to him, and good lessons im- 
pressed upon his imagination before his conscience 
became fully awake to them. In after years he would 
say sometimes he had known one hero in his life, and 
when those he spoke to were surprised that this was 
only a young tenant farmer drowned in saving his 
brother, and when they said, " Surely any one would do 
as much as that," Dick simply answered, " I should hope 
so, indeed ! * and did not explain that it was the life of 
steadfast well-doing he found heroic, not the death, 
since death is an accident to which all are liable at any 
time, and since there are rarer things, amongst English- 
men, than courage. But Abel's life did seem heroic to 
Richard, all the more so that to him it would be always 
hard to give up a passing inclination at the call of simple 
duty, much more hard to sacrifice for the sake of others 
his own aims and ends. 

That John should be so completely cast down was a 
source of perplexity to Kitty, across whose* mind, even 
on that first day, there began to flit certain vague mis- 
givings as to the future before them all, if John was so 
little to be depended upon at a time when strength was 
sorely needed. Kitty had looked up to Abel all her 
life as to some one so much stronger than herself, and 
now he was gone, and she seemed to stand alone, with 
no guiding hand to cling to, since John was too much 
overcome to give help or counsel, and needed both him- 
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self. To console him as best she could was one of 
Kitty's tasks. 

" It was for me ; it was my doing," he repeated, till she 
wearied of listening. 

" I don't think you ought to dwell so much on that," 
she said; "he would have done it for any one else just 
as willingly as for you, only I am sure he would be glad 
that it was you he saved. Abel always did things for 
us ; as far back as I can remember he lived for us, and 
never for himself, and now if he has died — " 

" You don't know what you are talking of !" John 
interrupted her \ " he did this for me ; and I ! what did 
I do for him ? You don't know what you are saying, 
Kitty." 

" I think I do j I think we always must feel so about 
our friends who are dead. When I was quite a child, 
and grandad died, I know how miserable I felt because 
I had not been good to him." 

" That is not the same thing," John said impatiently ; 
" you were a child ; this is quite different You do not 
know how it was with Abel and me. Kitty ! " but as 
John looked up at her with the intention of seeking a 
momentary relief by speaking of the wrong he had done 
his brother, he seemed to hear the very tones of Abel's 
voice in the words, " Don't tell Kitty," — seemed almost 
to see again the half sad smile, and respected Abel's 
wish. He did not tell her. She never knew of that 
last pain to Abel, a pain that it appeared might have 
been spared him; and yet, without it, his last battle 
would never have been fought, or his last victory won : 
and how little it mattered now ! John and Katharine 
were not married for a year or two after that, by which 
time Kitty thought it quite natural that they should find 
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comfort in one another ; natural, at least, since Katha- 
rine was Katharine. Had such a thing happened to 
Kitty herself, she thought she never could have married 
at all. 

But in those first hours and the days that immediately 
followed them, John's self-reproach, which Kitty in her 
ignorance thought exaggerated, was hard to deal with ; 
she found it almost impossible to comfort him or to 
rouse him to see after necessary business. In her own 
strangely quiet mood — the result of the stunned feeling 
mercifully inseparable from any heavy blow, bodily or 
mental, though Kitty did not know that, and was young 
enough to believe she should always feel about Abel 
just as she was feeling, now — she thought more of her 
brother's gain, than of the still form lying in the porch 
room, and of their loss who were left behind. It was 
vain to try and induce John to do the same, though 
Kitty took some comfort herself in seeing how he 
turned to her, liked to have her near him, even appealed 
to her in a helpless way that, amongst the mixed emo- 
tions of that time, made Kitty aware the old irritable 
impetuosity had not quite died out of her. It vexed 
her that John should not be her stay and comfort instead 
of expecting her to be his. And then she was more than 
ever gentle and loving to him for having allowed 
herself to be vexed, and for finding it impossible not to 
blame him a little in her own mind. # 

She thought John exaggerated his own importance in 
harping so much upon the fact that it was for him Abel 
had died, as though for that reason the loss was greater 
to John than to the others, and he deserving of more 
pity than they. Kitty did not believe this was so. It 
was so simply the right thing to do, to risk, even to lose 
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one's life for any one in danger, that it did not seem to 
matter much whether it were John or some one else who 
had been thus rescued. 

" If you feel you owe your life to him, like a debt," 
she said, " you can pay it, by living as he would have 
you live ; and, after all, that is only what we are already 
bound to feel, because Christ died for us." 

John, listening in his own mind to the very tones of 
Abel as he said, "Yes, you must be steady — and for 
your own sake, because it is right," was resolving so to 
live, and the resolve bore fruit in time to come. 

Meantime, Mary Deane, if once she had been careless 
of Kitty's affection and indifferent to her presence, was 
so no longer, but, between her sobs, entreated the girl 
not to leave her now, and felt vaguely that it was Kitty, 
not John, who must henceforth be her mainstay. 

" You would not have the heart to go away with Miss 
Alice," she said. 

Kitty was far from any such intention. To devote 
herself for others, to make her life complete as it could 
only be by being lived in the consciousness of the 
presence of God, that was the shape Kitty's ambition 
was slowly taking in those dull heavy hours. Once more 
she took to her heart the old childish belief that life was 
a great and grand gift, for such Abel's appeared as she 
looked back upon it, and such hers might be also. 

That long, long day came to an end at last Towards 
nightfall the rain fell heavily, but before that the corn was 
housed, the day's work done. They had all been sur- 
prised at receiving no message from Hillside, whither of 
course tidings had been sent from the farm at once. 

" Chris may be worse," Kitty suggested. 

"That would not prevent Cousin Thome sending 
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over/' John answered, going for the hundreth time to the 
window to push aside the drawn blind and look out 

" Poor Katharine ! It will fall doubly hard on her 
if Chris is too ill to be left," Kitty said 

John could not bear the allusion to Katharine. He 
moved aside impatiently from the window whence there 
was nothing to be seen now but the drifting rain and the 
evening shadows creeping over everything. The 
labourers had gone home ; the house was very quiet, so 
quiet that, sitting in the parlour, they could hear Molly 
moving to and fro in her kitchen, or the tones of her 
voice as she spoke now and then to the two boys who 
had crept in to sit by the cheerful blaze upon the hearth. 
Big lads though they were, Ned and Joe were glad to 
steal away from the room where their mother sat, quieter 
now, but still crying from time to time, or talking eagerly 
and fast of all Abel had done and said that morning — 
the morning that seemed years ago, — and dwelling upon 
the kind, happy words that had passed between them. 
This rapid talking tried Kitty sadly. She was less able to 
deal with it than with the hysterical tears that had pre- 
ceded it, and was half-glad that vague wonderings why 
no one had been to them from Hillside began to take 
the place of reminiscences of Abel. 

" I suppose Betsey Thorne doesn't think : what the 
eye sees not, the heart grieves less for," said Mary 
Deane; "still, for Katharine's sake, one would have 
thought You sent to Denton as well, John ?" 

"Did we, Kitty?" said John, wearily, and going once 
more to the window to look out. 

At that moment Molly softly opened the doon 

" Tain't no wonder Miss Thorne haven't sent ; she's 
dead," said Molly, in a frightened whisper ; " it's like as 
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if everything was come over again ; two deaths the same 
day, and a sight of things as hinges upon both of 'em, 
just as happened three years and more ago." 

John turned round to listen with more of interest than 
he had shown in anything else all through the day. To 
do him justice he thought solely of Katharine ; but Mary 
Deane, as she burst anew into tears, exclaimed, 

" And my poor boy can never be the better for Hill- 
side after all ! " 

It pained Kitty that Hillside should be instantly 
alluded to on first hearing tidings such as these ; she 
was sincerely glad Abel had had nothing to leave. 
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MISS BETSEY'S WILL. 

HETHER it was that the ill news from Reed 
Farm had been too hastily communicated 
to Miss Betsey, and had so shocked and 
startled her that, as Dan Thorne had pro- 
phesied would be the case, her heart had 
carried her off suddenly at last ; or whether, she having 
outlived the allotted span of threescore and ten years, 
her time was fully come, and she would have died that 
day without any shock at all, certain it is Molly's news 
was true : the young life at the farm, the old life at Hill- 
side, had both been quenched within a few hours of each 
other. 

But at Hillside there was no anguish of sorrow, no 
bewilderment and hurry. It almost seemed that the 
servants must have been drilled and prepared beforehand 
for this event, so that they knew exactly what to do, and 
did it quietly. 

A messenger was sent at once to the Fermor Arms, 
where George Thorne himself, after the first startled 
moment, did not seem at all surprised at being sent for, 
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but went away at once to Hillside without so much as 
stepping over to the foundry to tell Daniel what had 
happened. The summons appeared to have been ex- 
pected by George Thorne, and to find him ready to 
obey it when it came. The only thing that did, for a 
moment, surprise him out of his usual self-possession 
and, so the maids said, " flustered him a little," was to 
find the secretaire in the keeping-room open, and a 
document tied with red tape lying out upon the table, 
close to which Miss Betsey had been found sitting, quite 
dead, the open Bible before her. 

It was a glance at this open book, with the spectacles 
lying on the page, that reassured George Thorne. The 
will had not been unfastened. Whatever might have 
been her intention in taking it from the secretaire, Miss 
Betsy, having probably delayed to read her Bible first, 
had been allowed no time to execute it. 

On being questioned as to whether they had noticed 
anything unusual in their mistress, one of the maids said 
" No," till the other instantly reminded her fellow-servant 
that they had both been struck by the unusual gentleness 
and kindness of the old lady's way that morning. She 
had even said, " Thank you," for some little service 
rendered her, which amount of good-natured condescen- 
sion had at once suggested to the girl that something 
must be wrong, and her mistress feeling more poorly 
than usual. There had been no other difference in Miss 
Betsey, however, than this softened manner. 

She had^ come home tired the day before and gone 
early to bed, but went about the house much as usual in 
the morning, though seeming to miss Katharine, and 
saying once or twice that she felt lost without her. She 
was in the keeping-room when the news of Abel's death 
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reached Hillside, and the maids had run to her open- 
mouthed. She came to the door, they said, to hear 
them, and stood listening with the door open in her 
hand It seemed a very great shock to her ; she could 
hardly bring herself to believe it at first, but after a while 
observed that death must come to us all, and went back 
into the room, shutting the door after her. While it 
stood open they had noticed that the secretaire was 
unlocked, and that some papers apparently taken from it 
lay upon the table. 

It was an hour or two after that before any one had 
occasion to go into the keeping-room. When they did 
so, Miss Betsey was found there dead, before her open 
Bible, and they had sent to George Thome at once, and 
to no one else. Those, they said, had been their orders. 

" Just so," said the innkeeper ; " you have done quite 
right" 

There was nothing like hurry or confusion at Hillside 
that day. Perhaps George Thome had had his orders 
also. At all events, everything needful was quietly and 
discreetly done. Not one of the fine hours of the day 
was wasted even. The "little fields," as Kitty had 
somewhat contemptuously called them, were all but 
cleared already, and before the rain began to fall towards 
evening the last crop was carried. Nothing was neglected 
or at a standstill for a moment ; George Thome saw to 
that It might almost seem that Miss Betsey had died 
before, and they were used to it, and knew exactly what 
to do. 

To some minds there might be something unutterably 
more sad and melancholy in all this quiet orderly routine 
behind the drawn blinds at Hillside, than in the crushing 
sorrow and passionate grief at Reed Farm. Only to 
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Miss Betsey herself, as to Abel, it mattered nothing ; the 
two forms lay equally enfolded in the common but most 
touching pathos of death — a pathos George Thorne did 
not seem able to feel or understand. 

He was there all day, not returning to Denton till late 
at night, and it was not till the following morning that 
he went over to the foundry. Dan was at work, but 
came out into the windy street to speak to his cousin. 

" This is sad news," said George Thorne. 

" It is terrible news ; and it falls hard upon my poor 
girl," Daniel answered, thinking of Abel, which the 
the other understood at once, and shook his head 
solemnly as he uttered a few commonplace truisms fitted 
to do duty on such an occasion. 

" And Betsey Thorne to go the same day," Daniel said 
after a while. 

" Ah ; you have heard then ? who told you ?" 

" Oh, I don't know ; some one looked in and said so ; 
I forget now who it was. It was all over the place. Ill 
news fly fast I stepped across to you at once — but you 
were out." 

" I was there — at Hillside. They sent for me directly." 
" Why should they do that ? " asked Daniel in some 
surprise. 

" It was necessary to send for some one." 

" True : it ought to have been Abel, of course ; but 
there was John. However, he must have enough on his 
hands at home, poor fellow." 

"And she had always arranged that when this sad 
event took place I should go over and give directions," 
said George. 

"You never said anything of it" 

" Why should I ? She was apt to change her mind, 
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we all know that — she might have changed her mind as 
to the arrangement of her own funeral. You will come, 
I suppose ? " 

" To be sure. I must go to the funeral : and hear 
the wilL I take it she has done something for Chris 
after all." 

" Ah, the wiH," said George Thorne, as if the existence 
of a will was a casual thing that had for a moment 
slipped his memory. " I am executor, you know." 

Dan stared at his cousin. 

" I didrit know," he said ; " you never mentioned that 
either." 

" There was no occasion to mention it," said George 
Thorne. 

" Perhaps not : yet it strikes me as odd that a man 
should be so close." 

" You fancy she may have done something for Chris- 
topher," George Thorne began, after a moment of 
somewhat awkward silence ; " have you any grounds to 
go upon ? " 

" I don't know about grounds ; but she was good and 
friendly to the lad. She was over here, you know. 
After all, I am glad to have had a hearty handshake 
with her — that is something to remember when a hand is 
dead and cold and can never take yours again. By the 
way, unless she did it at once, she cannot have had time 
to remember the boy at all. You know so much ; do 
you happen to know whether she altered the will ? " 

" I don't suppose so," replied the innkeeper ; " she 
made an edifying end. It is a satisfaction to me to 
think that she died, apparently in the act of reading, or 
of meditating upon the Holy Scriptures." 

George Thorne spoke truth there : it was a satisfac- 
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tion, a great satisfaction to him, that this employment of 
Miss Betsey's last moments had effectually prevented 
any alteration of her will, even had she intended to 
make any alterations, and of that naturally no one could 
be sure ; they could only be bound by whatever might 
be written in the parchment, it had given him so un- 
pleasant a shock to see removed from its safe hiding- 
place in the old secretaire. 

" Any one can read the Bible ; most of us do, I take 
it," said Dan, looking a little moodily at his cousin ; " it 
is as good a thing, to my mind, to do right by those having 
a claim on you, or to speak kindly at last to them you 
have quarrelled with all your days. It will always be a 
satisfaction to me to believe she meant to provide for 
Chris whether she did it or not And, after all, the lad 
may need nothing — no more than Abel does, who had 
nothing to leave but his friends, and a place in the world 
no one else can fill. I wish it may be so with me when 
my time comes ; a man likes to feel he'd be regretted." 
1^" Just so," said George Thorne, turning away as he 
spoke. It was not till he was half way down the street 
that he remembered he had omitted to ask how Chris was, 
and George Thorne was counted a good-natured man, 
who did not usually neglect such-like little attentions. 

Although the doctor would not yet pronounce him out 
of danger, Chris was better. They tried at first to keep 
the news of Abel's death from him, fearing that when he 
was so ill and weak it might be too great a shock ; but 
Chris was sufficiently himself to be very soon aware that 
some grief was weighing upon the others and to be quick 
in finding out what it was. When once he knew it, 
Katharine was surprised it should be such a relief to her 
to kneel by his bedside and cry away a little of the pain 

u 
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at her heart, a pain mingled, as John's was, with a self- 
reproach making it hard to bear, and adding bitterness 
to sorrow. 

And then came the tidings of Miss Betsey. Katharine 
could not but shed a tear or two for one who had really 
been kind to her, and hate herself, poor girl ! for the 
strange feeling of relief as though a long servitude were 
over. But there was only genuine regret in the tone in 
which Christopher lamented they should have lost the 
old lady just when she was friends with them, and yet 
said how good it was to think they never would be any- 
thing but friends again. He repeated over and over 
again how kind it had been of her to come at his 
summons only the day before, and that he never should 
forget it. Certainly, in that upper room where Katharine 
waited upon Chris, and which Ben, awestruck and 
subdued, could hardly be persuaded to leave, there was 
no word said of Hillside. If the habit of years made 
Katharine think of it, she turned with loathing from the 
thought, so little did worldly matters seem to concern 
her at all just now. 

" Oh, Chris ! don't you die too ! What have I left 
but you ? " she cried, in a way very unlike the usually 
placid Katharine. The girl was shaken by the sudden 
blow of Abel's death, and not herself yet — or rather it 
had needed some such sharp lesson to rouse the better 
self within her and lead her upward to a better life. It 
is needful that an angel trouble the waters before they 
can bring healing ; the soul of Katharine needed to be 
troubled before it could wake from a false peace. 

"I don't mean to die," Chris answered, "and I do not 
think I shall die either. Think what it is to me to have 
you here to nurse me, Katharine ! You don't know how 
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different the whole place feels, or what a comfort it is to 
wake up, or lie awake for that matter, and remember you 
are in the house." 

He meant to cheer her, and Katharine liked to hear 
him say it ; but it brought home to her how she had 
neglected him hitherto. 

In the course of the few days that intervened before 
Miss Betsey's funeral, Katharine did now and then feel 
something approaching to pleasure in thinking that Chris 
would benefit by any good that came to her from Miss 
Betsey's will. Meantime her presence gradually brought 
order into the rough household. Comforts he was 
unused to, dainty little refinements he was quick to 
appreciate, sprung up round Chris. As for Daniel 
Thorne himself, he was heard to declare "he had never 
known what comfort was till trouble had brought his girl 
home to him. 

It was a bright, windy autumn morning when Miss 
Betsey's funeral passed along the lanes to the churchyard. 
Daniel was there, and George Thorne, of course, and 
the solicitor who had been the dead woman's man of 
business, and who was a little man in spectacles, and 
had nothing else very distinctive about him, excepting a 
mild deprecating manner that in her lifetime had taken 
Miss Betsey's fancy. John, his own sad duties over the 
day before, had been persuaded by his mother to attend 
at Hillside. Mary Deane wearied herself and wearied 
all about her, in speculations as to what would happen if 
Miss Betsey's property had been left to Abel, and not 
Katharine, after all ; if to Katharine, it was gone, she 
said, looking even then wistfully at John, as though the 
idea had occurred to her of how Hillside still might re- 
main in the family, but if to Abel — how would it be then ? 
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These speculations of Abel's mother were more from 
habit than anything else, and were mingled constantly 
with bursts of sorrow for Abel's loss, but were hardly the 
less trying to Kitty for that, and drove John nearly beside 
himself And Mary Deane need not have troubled her- 
self to speculate upon the matter ! 

When the little party were duly assembled in the 
keeping-room, and the solicitor, at George Thome's 
request, opened the will, it was found that everything, 
with the exception of a legacy of a hundred pounds 
to Katharine, was left to the landlord of the Fermor 
Arms. 

The silence that followed the reading of the will was 
first broken by the little solicitor, who said, tapping the 
parchment softly with one hand, and addressing George 
Thome, 

"You see you were mistaken, Mr. Thome. This 
bears date ten years ago, and is the will we drew up at 
that time ourselves. I thought it would prove so. You 
are to be congratulated that you were mistaken, sir." 

"Then you knew how it would go all along?" said 
Daniel, over whose broad face there had come a deep red 
flush. 

" She certainly told me how she had left her property 
ten years ago, if you mean that," said the innkeeper, 
speaking in his usual deliberate way; "but there is no 
knowing anything with regard to a will until it is actually 
read. Nothing more likely to be different from what is 
expected, or to take one by surprise." 

"You are quite right there," said the lawyer, who was 
feeling a little uncomfortable at the effect of his former 
remark. 

" It has taken me by surprise," said Dan gravely, and 
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looking at that moment twice the man his cousin was ; 
" I always spoke openly to you, George." 

" It did not appear to me necessary to speak ; it was 
more than probable, with a changeable person like our 
lamented aunt, that the will would be altered" 

" You took care of that, I suspect," answered Daniel 
shortly. 

Here John, who had fancied he did not much care 
who had Hillside now, bethought him to ask suddenly, 

" But where is Katharine to live ?" 

w At home, thank God ! " exclaimed Dan. " / have 
got my girl again, and the only man in the family who 
didn't need it has got Hillside, and," with a glance at his 
cousin, which the innkeeper scarcely cared to meet, — 
" and I don't think I'd change with him." 

"You are naturally disappointed with regard to 
Christopher," George Thome began ; " but you should 
not owe me a grudge. She was free to leave her own as 
it pleased her, and I don't know that I might not see my 
way to doing something for the lads." 

" Thank you," said honest Dan, his rough and ready 
manner contrasting well with that of George, and having 
just then a certain dignity about it ; "I was never under 
an obligation to any man yet, and never will be. As for 
grudging — it's not Betsey Thome's property I grudge 
you, but you might have been plainer spoken. No one 
likes to feel he's been made a fool of for ten years." 

" You will shake hands with me, I hope," said George, 
following him to the door, for Dan declared, since there 
was nothing more to wait for, he would go home at once. 
" You won't bear malice." 

"Of course, 111 shake hands — why not?" laughed 
Daniel, thinking in his own heart that his cousin was a 
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poor creature, and half wondering he himself should care 
so little for this downfall of all his hopes. There was 
even a new sort of pleasure in the knowledge that he and 
the boys must be perfectly independent from henceforth. 

"Can you be happy at home, lass?" he asked 
Katharine, as he took her into his burly arms and kissed 
her heartily half an hour later. 

And then Katharine knew how it had been, and she 
too felt at first a certain sense of relief, as though a 
weight were off her heart Much as she had wronged 
Abel, she liked to think that John and herself would 
never now fill exactly the position that she had so often 
dreamt would be occupied by her and Abel. She had 
not wronged him less, but it almost felt as if it were so, 
since she would never now have Hillside. 

I don't know what will be thought of Christopher, but 
positively, in spite of all the mixed emotions of that time, 
when they told him the contents of Miss Betsey's will, 
Chris received the news with that low merry laugh of his 
which those who loved him had almost dreaded never to 
hear again. 
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THE LAST HOUSE. 

UST out of Denton, beyond the blacksmith's 
forge, yet not quite on the moor, and still 
under the shade of trees, there is — or was 
— a little white-washed house, with shutters 
painted green, with a gay garden before the 
door, and having a couple of fields, which were pleas- 
antly shaded by tall trees here and there, behind it 

What with the flowers, what with the green shutters 
and the red-tiled roof, it was, to look at, the gayest little 
house in Denton, though Jim Thome's wife and the 
other gossips in the village thought it dull, and said it 
stood too much alone. They preferred the village street, 
where something was always passing; where news 
travelled quickly, and if there was anything to hear or 
tell, it could be heard or told directly ; where neighbours 
could stand talking to one another at their open doors, or 
run " up street " without waiting to put on a bonnet 

There could be nothing of all this in the Last House, 
as the one where Mrs. Deane lived now was always 
called. On the right hand a short vista of shady lane 
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gave a glimpse of the moor, silent and sunny under the 
May sky; on the left only the village school stood 
between the " Last. House " and the forge. If ever Kitty 
wanted to see her friends she must undoubtedly stop to 
put a bonnet on, and walk decorously up the lane to the 
long straggling street beyond. 

And yet the Last House was anything but dull. How 
should it be dull when Ned and Joe started every day 
with much noise and tumult for the grammar school, 
from which they came clattering home again every even- 
ing with more noise still? How should it be dull when 
Ben Thome's hearty laugh was heard there so often ; 
when Daniel, in his leisure hours, so often passed the 
Fermor Arms, and walked the whole length of the 
village to turn in for a chat at the Last House instead ? 
Above all, how should it be dull when Kitty went sing- 
ing about her work, and made such sunshine in her 
mother's heart and home? 

Mrs. Deane had soon come to the conclusion that she 
could not live on at Reed Farm without AbeL She 
never should have the heart to stay on there she said, 
never bear to see the place again, or have anything to do 
with it Perhaps she knew, although she never said so, 
that John would not be to her what Abel had been ; per- 
haps she wished, although she never said that either, 
that she had left Reed Farm when grandad died, had 
gone to Sheepcote then, and not spoiled Abel's life and 
wasted it in vain. And yet perhaps — still silently and 
never speaking of it — Mary Deane had come to see that 
no life of self-sacrifice ever is or can be wasted ; to see 
the fruit of Abel's in Kitty's devotion to her mother now; 
in Kitty's patient continuance in well-doing, which in- 
cluded, amongst other things, the making of the best 
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butter in all Denton, or for that matter in all the neigh- 
bourhood; to see it in John's steady ways, and in the 
character he was slowly gaining for uprightness and 
honourable dealing, so that it grew to be a common say- 
ing amongst their friends and neighbours that "John 
Thome's word was most as good as Abel's had been." 

Mary Deane may have seen all this, though she did 
not recognise the influence of Abel in Katharine's 
chastened character, or see how that had improved in 
the long months spent humbly and quietly under the roof 
of the dwelling-house at the foundry, a home so different 
from the one she had known before, so different from the 
one she had pictured to herself in the future. Katharine 
was married now, and the square, dull house on the 
opposite edge of Morris Moor was her home after all, for 
John had been thankful to get the situation of farm 
bailiff to Martin, the land-devourer. 

" It almost seemed as though Abel knew . what was 
coming, and did his best to arrange for us, for he never 
said he would speak, but bade me remember Stevenson 
was the man to speak to about Morris Moor, just as 
though Abel knew he should not be here himself," John 
said to Katharine. 

One May afternoon, drawing on towards evening, 
Kitty Deane and Alice stood together at the painted 
garden-gate of the Last House. They had not met be- 
foie since the autumn of Abel's death. Alice had been 
long the; wife of Richard Hetherington, but the young 
couple had spent the time abroad, and were only now at 
home again. One of the first visits Alice paid was to 
her friend Kitty. They had sat with Mrs. Deane in the 
tiny parlour looking on to the meadows, where the cows 
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were grazing, and she had insisted upon giving Alice 
a cup of tea, and now Alice and Kitty lingered over 
their leave-taking at the gate. 

It was a warm evening, more like June than May. 
The bees were one by one flying home to the hive 
amongst the mignonette, though the late afternoon sun- 
shine still lay bright upon the moor, the scented thyme 
of which gave its rich flavour to Kitty's honey. There is 
no honey like that of bees who have access to wild thyme 
blossoms. 

"How pretty it is here!" Alice said; "that bright patch 
of sunshine beyond the leafy arch of the lane almost 
tempts one to go on towards it." 

" I remember when the sight of the sunshine on the 
moor used to turn me sick with the thought of how it 
glittered on the Reed ponds," said Kitty. 

" I am so glad Richard had them filled up," Alice 
answered softly ; " he told me he and Abel had arranged 
to have it done." 

" Yes ; it was done at once ; but I never went near 
them after we left — never till last May, and then Chris 
persuaded me to go over with him, for the ponds haunted 
me like a dream." 

" You always did hate them," said Alice. 

" But the bad dream was put to flight when once I 
saw what Mr. Richard had had done. The belt of 
American shrubs planted on the side nearest the house, 
were all in flower then — such a lovely flush of colour. 
It did not look like the same place. I can't persuade 
mother to go over, though ; she only cries, and says she 
wishes it had been done sooner." 

" We all wish that, I suppose," Alice said, and then 
there was silence between the girls ; seeing Alice again 
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had brought back so vividly to Kitty the time when they 
had been last together. 

" If one began wishing things were different," she said 
at last, " one would hardly know where to stop. I am 
very glad you are come home, you know there was always 
the chance you might stay away entirely until you actually 
settled at Burnhurst. Martin has been anxious to get 
the farm at least, if nothing more ; I have lived in dread 
of Mr. Richard selling the. whole property, but Chris de- 
clared you would come back some day." 

" I think it is a great deal owing to Abel that we are 
back," answered Alice, smiling. 

"How can that be ? " said Kitty. 

" Well, it was very pleasant abroad you see, and to have 
nothing to tie us down was so nice ; only my husband said 
now and then we must look upon it as a holiday, not as 
our real life, for he never forgot Abel told him once the 
place ready-made for us ought not to be exchanged for 
another, without being sure it was right to exchange it." 

" Exactly," said Kitty, laughing ; " I was a long time 
before I saw the dairy was ready-made for me." 

" How you used to grumble ! Do you remember the ad- 
vertisement, Kitty — about the very ladylike amanuensis ?" 

" And, ' truly domesticated/ don't leave that out ! 
Why, I found the advertisement in my work-box the 
other day, and when I showed it to Chris he said I was 
* truly domesticated/ " 

" The life you are leading now is not a bit like what 
you planned to lead," said Alice, looking at Kitty as 
though it were as much of a puzzle now to see her so 
happy and content, as it used to be in their childhood to 
see her so much the reverse. 

" Oh, yes, it is ! " cried Kitty ; " I think we often get 
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exactly what we want, only it comes in quite a different 
shape to that which we expected." 

"You never wanted to make butter," said Alice, in 
rather a bewildered tone. 

" I wanted to have my life full and complete, to have 
it what I felt it might be, and I came at last to see the 
only way to complete it and make it satisfying is to love 
the people one lives amongst and do things for them — 
not to pick and choose either our work or who we will 
work for. There always must be plenty of people near 
one to do things for, you know," said Kitty, speaking 
fast and eagerly. 

" Is that the secret ?" Alice was wondering whether she 
" did things," as Kitty expressed it, for any one -but Dick. 

" I think it is, so long as we remember that living for 
others is one way to live for God," answered Kitty, in a 
lower tone ; " sometimes I see that was what I really 
wanted, and that is what brings peace." 

" But, still," Alice began, after the pause that followed 
those last words of Kitty, " your education." 

" What about my education ? " 

" Isn't it a little bit thrown away ? " 

" How thrown away ? I seem, because of it, to have so 
much more than many people I come across, for my 
world is wider and brighter than theirs. Then I am 
really useful with the boys ; useful to Chris too. I can 
help him often ; you have no idea how much one needs 
to know to teach even the simplest thing well Oh, I 
am very glad of my education ! " 

" Yet^ if there is no one else you are with who cares 
for such things, — I should have thought that would make 

you feel well, better than your company, and that must 

be disagreeable." 
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"Paiticularly disagreeable I should say," replied Kitty, 
laughing merrily, " if I ever felt it ; and perhaps I might 
have, if poor Miss Basset had ' finished me,' as she used 
to call it But thanks to you I know enough to feel how 
little I do know, and how much there is to learn from 
almost every one I come across. And as for no one else 
who cares for the things I care for, there is always Chris. 
You would not believe how he has read and thought. 
When I spoke of helping him, I meant that we help each 
other. He is doing so much good here. The big lads 
come to him for books. You should see the village 
library and the sort of books most popular and oftenest 
chosen. Chris is quite surprised sometimes." 

" Kitty- — do you know you have mentioned Chris's 
name just six times in the few minutes we have been 
standing here?" 

"Have I? M Kitty said carelessly, and resuming her 
speech, for in whatever else she might be changed she 
retained her capacity for maintaining a fair share in any 
conversation ; it is with the boys I am principally useful. 
They do so much better at school for having some one 
really able to help them at home. I am very proud of Ned ; 
he will make a scholar some day — Chris says so, too." 

" The boys are doing well then ? " 

" Indeed they are. Ned hopes to enter the solicitor's 
office in A , when he leaves school after next Christ- 
mas. It is odd he has not — neither of them have — any 
taste for farming. But perhaps it is as well ; we should 
not care to have them at Hillside, though George Thorne 
would take either, I believe. Chris and I think it as 
well as it is." 

" Chris and I ! Oh, Kitty!" 

"Well?" said Kitty. 
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Kitty had a way peculiar to herself of saying " well," 
drawing it out slowly, making as it were two syllables of 
it It is possible to put a great deal of meaning into a 
monosyllable pronounced in that manner ; Alice under- 
stood a great deal by it now. She took Kitty's hand in 
her's. 

"Oh Kitty! you might have told me," Alice ex- 
claimed. 

" Have told you what, Miss Alice ? " Kitty hung her 
head in a very unusual access of shyness. 

" That Chris and you were to spend your lives together ; 
I always fancied it would be so ; but you might have 
told me." 

" It has not been settled long," said Kitty, recovering 
herself u and yet it seems as if it had been settled always. 
It is not like leaving mother, for the school-house is so 
near ; I can even go on superintending the dairy, since 
Chris and I will not have cows ourselves." 

Kitty seemed firmly convinced that butter-making was 
her real vocation in life ! " 

"I am glad you are to be happy," said Alice softly, 
"as happy as we are." As she spoke, she was watch- 
ing the approach of Richard Hetherington, who just 
then came in sight walking up the lane. Dick was 
coming to fetch his wife, as had been agreed upon 
between them. He and Kitty shook hands warmly, 
and then Dick went in to exchange a few friendly words 
with Mrs. Deane. 

" You need not be afraid of our going away again if his 
election is successful ; if he is returned for this division 
of the county we must stay at home," remarked Alice, 
who had this peculiarity, that she seldom spoke of her 
husband by his name ; but as every one knew who " he " 
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and " him " stood for in young Mrs. Hetherington's 
vocabulary, that was no great matter. 

"Of course he will be returned," said Kitty, with 
decision. 

She stood at the gate looking after Alice and Richard 
as they went away towards the Fermor Arms, where Dick 
had left the dog-cart in which he and his wife had driven 
over to Denton. 

The Fermor Arms was no longer kept by George 
Thorne, who had sold the business and good-will when 
he went to live like a gentleman at Hillside, where Myra, 
still unmarried, lives with her parents. It is just possible 
that in years to come another Miss Thorne may reign in 
the old house, and another generation of Thornes, now 
fast growing up, know all the old heart-burnings with 
regard to her disposal of her property. There is time 
enough yet for Myra to find a husband, however, and it 
may be hoped the present generation of Thornes are 
growing up with more of Abel's honest independence, 
which is already traditionary in the family, and more 
of the unworldliness of Chris, who still lives to exer- 
cise his wide-spread if unconscious influence amongst 
them. 

Kitty had not left her post at the gate, when Chris 
came out from the schoolhouse, and, after waiting to turn 
the key in the lock, walked slowly up the lane towards 
her. He still used a crutch, but walked far better than 
those who had known him through his childhood and 
early youth had ever hoped to see him do. Kitty was 
glad to see him ; she had begun to fear he did not mean 
to come at all that day. He had delayed so long that 
Mary Deane was in the garden watching for her boys, as 
had grown to be a habit with her, and seeing Chris, and 
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not at all surprised to see him since he was there every 
evening, she asked him in to tea. They all stood chatting 
together. Ned and Joe came in sight ; in the distance 
they appeared to be fighting — Joe had knocked off Ned's 
hat into the dust ; there certainly was a scrimmage, but 
when they drew near they were wound up together like 
one monstrosity of a boy with four legs, their arms about 
one another, and the curly heads close together, plotting 
mischief, Kitty knew that at a glance. Then Molly 
showed herself for a moment at the open door, the 
evening sun lighting up her white apron, and the brown 
milk pails in her hand. 

" Ain't you never coming to see the milk measured, 
Miss Kitty ? " Molly said. 

But there was still a short delay before Kitty obeyed 
the summons. Old Stevenson, driving past just then, 
checked Soap, and chatted for a minute or two with the 
little party gathered round the gate of the Last House, 
and even when he had driven on again, Chris and Kitty 
lingered awhile. 

" I believe Soap to be an immortal pony," said Chris ; 
"there have been changes, you know, but they are 
nothing to him ; he and Stevenson go on their round 
still" 

Kitty had some plans and arrangements about which 
to consult Chris, and he listened to her, assenting now 
and then to everything she said, but interrupted her at 
last : 

"That is all very well — for the others: but what 
about yourself, Kitty ? You seem only to think of the 
others." 

"You taught me to do that," she said, "you — and 
AbeL" 
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The sun was setting now. Far away at Reed Farm 
they knew the crimson glory in the sky was caught up 
and repeated by the flush of crimson blossom where the 
Reed pond had been. As Kitty looked towards the 
west, Chris fancied she thought of this, and that the 
Hetheringtons' visit had revived old associations. 

" I think we all helped one another," he answered 
with Kitty's hand in his ; "I have never forgotten how 
you told me the story of OfFerus when we were children." 

'* Yes," cried Kitty eagerly, " but I only remembered 
to tell it you because I saw you living it ! It is better to 
live it than to tell it, Chris." 

" We will try and help each other to live it together, 
dear," said Christopher. 



THE END. 
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